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Consult ‘‘Contents’’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 
7 » . agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or students; 
for specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 


This is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a joint effort 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and agencies of the States, 
usually the Agricultural Experiment Stations. In some surveys, other Federal 
and local agencies also contribute. The Soil Conservation Service has leader- 
ship for the Federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with 
Department of Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to 
all, regardless of race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major. fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in the period 1972-76. 
Soil names and descriptions were approved in 1976. Unless otherwise indicated, 
statements in the publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1976. 
This survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Alabama Department of 
Agriculture and Industries. It is part of the technical assistance furnished to 
the Etowah County Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission, but any enlarge- 
ment of these maps can cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping and 
rasult in erroneous interpretations. Enlarged maps do not show small areas of 
contrasting soils that could have been shown at a larger mapping scale. 


Cover: Fescue pasture on Conasauga loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. The 
wooded mountain in the background is an area of Nella association, 
steep. 
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Foreword 


The Soil Survey of Etowah County, Alabama contains much information 
useful in any land-planning program. Of prime importance are the predictions 
of soil behavior for selected land uses. Also highlighted are limitations or 
hazards to land uses that are inherent in the soil, improvements needed to 
overcome these limitations, and the impact that selected land uses will have on 
the environment. 

This soil survey has been prepared for many different users. Farmers, 
ranchers, foresters, and agronomists can use it to determine the potential of 
the soil and the management practices required for food and fiber production. 
Planners, community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and homebuyers 
can use it to plan land use, select sites for construction, develop soil resources, 
or identify any special practices that may be needed to insure proper per- 
formance. Conservationists, teachers, students, and specialists in recreation, 
wildlife management, waste disposal, and pollution control can use the soil sur- 
vey to help them understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur even within short distances. 
Soils may be seasonally wet or subject to flooding. They may be shallow to 
bedrock. They may be too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or 
roads. Very clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to septic tank absorption 
fields. A high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or un- 
derground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 


this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map; the lo- . 


cation of each kind of soil is shown on detailed soil maps. Each kind of soil in 
the survey area is described, and much information is given about each soil for 
specific uses. Additional information or assistance in using this publication can 
be obtained from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

This soil survey can be useful in the conservation, development, and 
productive use of soil, water, and other resources. 


WB Brig 


W. B. Lingle 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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SOIL SURVEY OF ETOWAH COUNTY, ALABAMA 


By Charles F. Montgomery, Harold B. Neal, and William V. Anderson, 
Soil Conservation Service 


United States Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, 
in cooperation with the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
Alabama Department of Agriculture and Industries 


ETOWAH COUNTY is in the northeastern part of 
Alabama (see map on facing page). Gadsden is the county 
seat. The county has a total area of 355,200 acres, or 555 
square miles. 

Sand Mountain and Lookout Mountain extend into the 
northern part of the county. These mountains are part of 
the Sand Mountain Land Resource Area. They have 
steep, rocky side slopes with numerous gorges and bluffs 
and are fairly smooth on top. The remainder of the coun- 
ty is in the Southern Appalachian Ridges and Valleys 


Land Resource Area. The Coosa River enters the county - 


on the northeast side and winds in a southwesterly 
direction through the county. It creates a wide, generally 
smooth valley. A flat shale area, locally known as the 
“flatwoods,” occurs in the south-central and east-central 
parts of the county. The remaining areas appear to be a 
series of ridges and valleys, created by upheaval and fold- 
ing, which run in a northeasterly-southwesterly direction. 
The ridges form mountain ranges with steep side slopes 
and narrow tops. The valleys are narrow and have rolling 
slopes (1). Elevations range from about 500 to 1,500 feet 
above sea level. 


General nature of the county 


Farming 


Since the late 1940’s, the acreage of most row crops 
grown in Etowah County has been declining, while the 
acreage of improved pasture has more than doubled. The 
Depression of the 1930’s and a succession of dry years in 
the 1950’s forced many to abandon farming operations. 
Most farming today is concentrated on the terraces of the 
Coosa River and on Sand and Lookout Mountains. 

The Etowah County Soil and Water Conservation Dis- 
trict was granted a certificate of incorporation in May 
1958. Before that, Etowah County was part of the Coosa 
River Soil Conservation District. 

About 25,000 acres, or 7 percent of the county, is in row 
crops, and about 37,000 acres, or 10 percent, is in pasture. 


The major row crops are soybeans and truck crops. Beef 
and dairy cattle, hogs, and poultry are the main kinds of 
livestock raised in the survey area. 


Natural resources 


Soil is one of the most important natural resources in 
the county. Livestock that graze the grassland, crops 
produced on farms, and timber produced in woodland are 
marketable products that are derived from the soil. 

In most of the county, water is adequate for domestic 
use and for livestock. The Coosa River and several other 
perennial streams provide ample surface water. Adequate 
supplies from wells and springs are common. 

The Sand Mountain and Lookout Mountain areas 
produce moderate amounts of coal. Limestone is mined at 
several locations in the Appalachian Ridges and Valleys 
section. 


Climate 


Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation for 
the survey area, as, recorded at Gadsden for the period 
1953 to 1974. Table 2 shows probable dates of the first 
freeze in fall and the last freeze in‘spring. Table 3 pro- 
vides data on length of the growing ‘season. 

In winter the average temperature is 44 degrees F, and 
the average daily minimum temperature is 33 degrees. 
The lowest temperature on record, which occurred at 
Gadsden on January 30, 1966, is -2 degrees. In summer 
the average temperature is 78 degrees, and the average 
daily maximum temperature is 89 degrees. The highest 
recorded temperature, which occurred on August 16, 1954, 
is 105 degrees. 

Growing degree days, shown in table 1, are equivalent 
to “heat units.” During the month, growing degree days 
accumulate by the amount that the average temperature 
each day exceeds a base temperature (50 degrees F). The 
normal monthly accumulation is used to schedule single or 
successive plantings of a crop between the last freeze in 
spring and the first freeze in fall. 
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Of the total annual precipitation, 25 inches, or 48 per- 
cent, usually falls in April through September, which in- 
cludes the growing season for most crops. In 2 years out 
of 10, the rainfall in April through September is less than 
20 inches. The heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period of 
record was 5.85 inches at Gadsden on December 12, 1961. 
Thunderstorms occur on about 58 days each year, and 
half occur in summer. 

Snowfall is rare; in 81 percent of the winters, there is 
no measurable snowfall. The snowfall, usually of short 
duration, is less than 4 inches. The heaviest 1-day snowfall 
on record was more than 5 inches. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon in 
spring is less than 55 percent; during the rest of the year 
it is about 60 percent. Humidity is higher at night in all 
seasons, and the average at dawn is about 85 percent. The 
percentage of possible sunshine is 65 in summer and 45 in 
winter. The prevailing wind is from the south. Average 
windspeed is highest, 10 miles per hour, in March. 

Climatic data in this section were specially prepared for 
the Soil Conservation Service by the National Climatic 
Center, Asheville, North Carolina. 


How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in the survey area, where they are, and how they 
can be used. The soil scientists went into the area know- 
ing they likely would locate many soils they already knew 
something about and perhaps identify some they had 
never seen before. They observed the steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; the size of streams and the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of native plants or crops; 
the kinds of rock; and many facts about the soils. They 
dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down into the parent material, 
which has been changed very little by leaching or by the 
action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied, and they compared those profiles 
with others in counties nearby and in places more distant. 
Thus, through correlation, they classified and named the 
soils according to nationwide, uniform procedures. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils was 
worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of the 
individual soils on aerial photographs. These photographs 
show woodlands, buildings, field borders, roads, and other 
details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. The 
soil map at the back of this publication was prepared 
from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called soil map units. 
Some map units are made up of one kind of soil, others 
are made up of two or more kinds of soil, and a few have 
little or no soil materia] at all. Map units are discussed in 
the sections “General soil man for broad land use 
planning” and “Soil maps for de‘xiled planning.” 


While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken as needed for laboratory measurements and for en- 
gineering tests. The soils are field tested, and interpreta- 
tions of their behavior are modified as necessary during 
the course of the survey. New interpretations are added 
to meet local needs, mainly through field observations of 
different kinds of soil in different uses under different 
levels of management. Also, data are assembled from 
other sources, such as test results, records, field ex- 
perience, and information available from state and local 
specialists. For example, data on crop yields under 
defined practices are assembled from farm records and 
from field or plot experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, interpreted, and delineated 
on aerial photographs and when the laboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed in- 
formation then needs to be organized so that it is readily 
available to different groups of users, among them far- 
mers, managers of rangeland and woodland, engineers, 
planners, developers and builders, homebuyers. and those 
seeking recreation. 


General soil map for broad land use 
planning 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows, in color, map units that have a distinct pattern of 
soils and of relief and drainage. Each map unit is a unique 
natural landscape. Typically, a map unit consists of one or 
more major soils and some minor soils. It is named for 
the major soils. The soils making up one unit can occur in 
other units but in a different pattern. 

The general soil map provides a broad perspective of 
the soils and landscapes i in the survey area. It provides a 
basis for comparing the potential of large areas for 
general kinds of land use. Areas that are, for the most 
part, suited to certain kinds of farming or to other land 
uses can he identified on the map. Likewise, areas of soils 
having properties that are distinctly unfavorable for cer- 
tain land uses can be located. 

Because of its small scale, the map does not show the 
kind of soil at a specific site. Thus, it is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for select- 
ing a site for a road or building or other structure. The 
kinds of soil in any one map unit differ from place to 
place in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, or other charac- 
teristics that affect their management. 

The soils in the survey area vary widely in their poten- 
tial for major land uses. Table 4 shows the extent of the 
map units shown on the general soil map and gives 
general ratings of the potential of each, in relation to the 
other map units, for major land uses. Soil properties that 
pose limitations to the use are indicated. The ratings of 
soil potential are based on the assumption that practices 
in common use in the survey area are being used to over- 
come soil limitations. These ratings reflect the ease of 
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overcoming the soil limitations and the probability of soil 
problems persisting after such practices are used. 

Each map unit is rated for cultivated farm crops, spe- 
cialty crops, woodland, urban uses, and recreation areas. 
Cultivated farm crops are those grown extensively by 
farmers in the survey area. Specialty crops include 
vegetables, fruits, and nursery crops grown on limited 
acreage and generally requiring intensive management. 
Woodland refers to land that is producing either trees na- 
tive to the area or introduced species. Urban uses include 
residential, commercial, and industrial developments. In- 
tensive recreation areas include campsites, picnic areas, 
ballfields, and other areas that are subject to heavy foot 
traffic. Extensive recreation areas include those used for 
nature study and as wilderness. 


Areas dominated by well drained and 
somewhat excessively drained, steep soils on 
mountains 


This group makes up about 14 percent of the county. 
The soils formed in material weathered from sandstone, 
shale, or cherty limestone, and some of them contain 
gravel, boulders, and rock outcrops. Areas generally have 
a northeasterly-southwesterly orientation and are on long, 
narrow mountain ranges and side slopes of plateaus. They 
are in all parts of the county. 

Most soils in this group are used as woodland. The 
steep slopes and rock outcrops restrict the use of these 
soils for farming, urban development, and most other 
uses. They have good potential for extensive recreational 
development. 


1. Nella-Allen-Rock outcrop 


Deep, loamy soils that formed in material weathered 
from sandstone; and Rock outcrop 


Areas of. these steep, well drained soils are scattered 
across the county. These areas are long, narrow mountain 
ranges and the side slopes of sandstone plateaus. They 
generally have a northeasterly-southwesterly orientation. 

This unit occupies about 11 percent of the county. 
About 39 percent of the unit is Nella soils, 10 percent is 
Allen soils, and about 20 percent is Rock outcrop. The 
remaining 31 percent is soils of minor extent. 

Nella soils are generally slightly higher in elevation 
than Allen soils. They also contain pebbles and cobbles 
throughout the profile (fig. 1). Rock outcrop occurs as 
bluffs along the upper rim of the unit and at intervals 
down the side slopes. 

The minor soils in this unit include the moderately deep 
Hartsells and Townley soils. 

This unit is used mainly as woodland. Steep slopes and 
Rock outcrop limit the use of these soils for farming, 
urban development, and most other uses. The potential as 
habitat for woodland wildlife is good, and the potential 
for extensive recreational use is good. 


2. Townley-Leesburg-Palmerdale 


Moderately deep and deep, clayey and loamy soils that 
formed in material weathered from shale and sandstone 


Areas of these steep, well drained and somewhat exces- 
sively drained soils are in the east-central and western 
parts of the county. These areas are long, narrow moun- 
tain ranges that have a _ general northeasterly- 
southwesterly orientation. 

This unit occupies about 1 percent of the county. About 
45 percent of the unit is Townley soils, 25 percent is 
Leesburg soils, and about 10 percent is Palmerdale soils. 
The remaining 20 percent is soils of minor extent. 

Townley soils are generally on the southeastern side of 
the slope, and Leesburg soils are on the northern side. 
Townley soils have a moderately deep, clayey, and 
somewhat plastic subsoil over shale bedrock. Leesburg 
soils have a gravelly, loamy subsoil. Palmerdale soils are 
in the strip mined area around Altoona. They are shaly 
and loamy. 

The minor soils in this unit include the moderately 
deep, well drained Hartsells soils. There are also areas of 
Rock outcrop. 

This unit is used mainly as woodland. Steep slopes limit 
the use of these soils for farming, urban development, 
and most other uses. The potential as habitat for 
woodland and openland wildlife is good, and the potential 
for extensive recreational use is good. 


3. Minvale-Bodine-Townley 


Deep and moderately deep, loamy and clayey soils that 
formed in material weathered from cherty limestone and 
shale 


Areas of these steep, well drained and somewhat exces- 
sively drained soils are in the northwestern and southern 
parts of the county. These areas are long, narrow moun- 
tain ranges with a general northeasterly-southwesterly 
orientation. 

This unit occupies about 2 percent of the county. About 
50 percent of the unit is Minvale soils, 19 percent is 
Bodine soils, and about 7 percent is Townley soils. The 
remaining 24 percent is soils of minor extent. 

Minvale soils are generally on the ridgetops and toe 
slopes, and Bodine soils are on the steeper side slopes. 
They have a loamy subsoil that contains chert fragments. 
Townley soils are only in the areas in the south-central 
part of the county on the northwestern side of the slopes. 
They have a moderately deep, clayey, and somewhat 
plastic subsoil over shale bedrock. 

The minor soils in this unit include the moderately well 
drained Stemley soils and soils that are similar to 
Townley soils except that they are shallower to shale 
bedrock. : 

This unit is used mainly as woodland. Steep slopes limit 
the use of these soils for farming, urban development, 
and. most other uses. The potential as habitat for 
woodland wildlife is good, and the potential for extensive 
recreational use is good. 
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Areas dominated by well drained, gently 
sloping to moderately steep soils on sandstone 
plateaus 


This group makes up about 28 percent of the county. 
The soils formed in material weathered from sandstone 
and shale and are on broad plateaus mostly in the 
northeastern and northwestern parts of the county. 

Most of the soils in this group are used for cultivated 
crops and pasture. Slope and depth to rock restrict the 
use of these soils for most purposes. They have good 
potential for extensive recreational development. 


4. Hartsells-Linker-Townley 


Moderately deep, loamy and clayey soils that formed in 
material weathered from sandstone and shale 


These gently sloping to moderately steep, well drained 
soils are on the broad sandstone plateaus in the northern 
part of the county. 

This unit occupies about 28 percent of the county. 
About 438 percent of the unit is Hartsells soils, 19 percent 
is Linker soils, and 17 percent is Townley soils. The 
remaining 21 percent is soils of minor extent. 

Hartsells soils are generally slightly lower in elevation 
than Linker soils. Linker soils are generally along the 
rims of the plateaus. Townley soils generally are on more 
rolling landscapes. They have a clayey subsoil that is 
slightly sticky and plastic when wet. 

The minor soils in this unit include the somewhat 
poorly drained Chewacla soils, the moderately well 
drained Wynnville soils, and soils that are similar to Hart- 
sells soils exeept that they are shallower to sandstone 
bedrock. 

This unit is used mainly for cultivated crops and 
pasture. Most of the acreage has been cleared. Erosion is 
the main limitation to use of these soils for farming. 

This unit has good to fair potential for cultivated farm 
crops when good conservation practices are followed. 
Depth to bedrock is a severe limitation for some urban 
uses. The potential as habitat for woodland and openland 
wildlife is good. 


Areas dominated by somewhat excessively 
drained to moderately well drained, gently 
sloping to steep soils on dissected valleys and 
ridges 


This group makes up about 39 percent of the county. 
The soils formed in material weathered from sandstone, 
cherty limestone, and shale and are on ridgetops and toe 
slopes and in narrow valleys and broad flats in all parts 
of the county. 

Most of the acreage of the soils in this group is in 
woodland, but a significant part is used for cultivated 
crops and pasture. The content of coarse fragments tends 
to make some of the soils somewhat droughty. Slope, 


small stones, depth to rock, and the clayey nature of some 
of the soils restrict their use for most purposes. The soils 
have good to fair potential for extensive recreational 
development. 


5. Minvale-Bodine 


Deep, cherty, loamy soils that formed in material 
weathered from cherty limestone 


These steep, well drained and somewhat excessively 
drained soils are on upland ridges mainly in the central 
and southern parts of the county. 

This unit occupies about 8 percent of the county. About 
52 percent of the unit is Minvale soils, and about 25 per- 
cent is Bodine soils. The remaining 23 percent is soils of 
minor extent. 

Minvale soils are generally on the ridgetops and toe 
slopes. The more cherty Bodine soils occupy the steeper 
side slopes. 

Minor soils in this unit include the moderately well 
drained Stemley and Lobelville soils and the well drained 
Ennis soils. These minor soils are mainly in narrow 
drainageways. 

This unit is used mainly as woodland. Steep slopes and 
the high content of chert fragments limit the use of these 
soils for farming and many urban uses. The potential as 
habitat for woodland wildlife is fair to good. : 


6. Minvale-Dewey-Bodine 


Deep, cherty, loamy and clayey soils that formed in 
material weathered from cherty limestone 


These gently sloping to moderately steep, well drained 
and somewhat excessively drained soils are in long nar- 
row valleys between the mountain ranges. Areas are scat- 
tered throughout the county. 

This unit occupies about 10 percent of the county. 
About 44 percent of the unit is Minvale soils, about 14 
percent is Dewey soils,.and about 7 percent is Bodine 
soils, The remaining 35 percent is soils of minor extent. 

Minvale and Bodine soils generally are along the edges 
of the valley floors in toe slope positions. These loamy 
soils have a high content of chert fragments. Dewey soils 
occur on low ridges in the valleys, and they have a thick, 
red, clayey subsoil. 

The minor soils in this unit include the well drained 
Allen, Leesburg, and Nella soils; the moderately well 
drained Cloudland and Lobelville soils; and the somewhat 
poorly drained Chewacla soils. 

This unit is used mainly for cultivated crops and 
pasture. Most of the acreage has been cleared. 

Potential is fair for cultivated row crops and good for 
pasture and hay crops. The content of coarse fragments 
tends to make the soils in this unit somewhat droughty, 
and in some areas they interfere with tillage operations 
and pasture maintenance. 

This unit has fair potential for most urban uses. The 
soils generally have moderate permeability and low 
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shrink-swell potential. The potential as habitat for 
woodland and openland wildlife is good to fair. 


7. Allen-Dewey 


Deep, loamy and clayey soils that formed in material 
weathered from sandstone and cherty limestone 


These gently sloping to moderately steep, well drained 
soils are on toe slopes along the bases of some of the in- 
terbedded sandstone and shale mountains. Areas are scat- 
tered throughout the county. 

This unit occupies about 2 percent of the county. About 
60 percent of the unit is Allen soils, and about 25 percent 
is Dewey soils. The remaining 15 percent is soils of minor 
extent. 

Allen and Dewey soils generally are on low ridges on 
the edges of the narrow valleys between mountain 
ranges. These soils have a thick, red subsoil and in some 
places contain coarse fragments. 

The minor soils in this unit are the well drained, cherty 
Minvale soils; the gravelly Leesburg and Nella soils; the 
moderately well drained Cloudland soils; and the 
somewhat poorly drained Chewacla soils. 

This unit is used mainly for cultivated crops and 
pasture. Most of the acreage has been cleared. 

Potential is fair for cultivated row crops and for 
pasture and hay crops. Erosion is the main limitation to 
use of these soils for farming. 

This unit has good to fair potential for most urban uses. 
The soils have moderate permeability and low shrink- 
swell potential. The potential as habitat for woodland and 
openland wildlife is good. 


8. Conasauga-Firestone 


Moderately deep, clayey soils that formed in material 
weathered from shale 


These nearly level to steep, moderately well drained 
and well drained soils are in large, relatively flat areas in 
the south-central and southeastern parts of the county. 

This unit occupies about 19 percent of the county. 
About 48 percent of the unit is Conasauga soils, and 
about 18 percent is Firestone soils. The remaining 34 per- 
cent is soils of minor extent. 

Conasauga soils generally are at lower elevations and 
more gently sloping than Firestone soils. Conasauga soils 
are moderately well drained. Both have a clayey subsoil 
which is sticky and plastic when wet. 

The minor soils in this unit include the well drained 
Leesburg soils and the poorly drained Gaylesville soils. 
There are also small areas of limestone rock outcrop. 

This unit is used mainly as woodland and pasture. It 
has fair potential for cultivated row crops. It is suited to 
small grains and adapted pasture grasses. 

This unit has poor potential for most urban uses. The 
soils are slowly permeable and have moderate to high 
shrink-swell potential. The potential as habitat for 
woodland and openland wildlife is good. 


Areas dominated by well drained to somewhat 
poorly drained, nearly level to gently sloping 
soils on stream terraces and bottoms 


This group makes up about 19 percent of the county. 
The soils formed in alluvial sediments on broad terraces, 
bottoms, and narrow toe slopes adjacent to streams 
within the county. 

Soils in this group are used mainly for cultivated crops 
and pasture and are among the most productive soils in 


.the county. Flooding and wetness in some areas restrict 


the use of the soils for farming and urban development. 
The soils have good to fair potential for extensive recrea- 
tional development. 


9. Holston-Cloudland-Cedarbluff 
Deep, loamy soils that formed in alluvial material 


These nearly level to gently sloping, well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained soils are on high terraces 
mainly along the Coosa River and the larger creeks in the 
county. 

This unit occupies about 10 percent of the county. 
About 42 percent of the unit is Holston soils, about 20 
percent is Cloudland soils, and about 15 percent is Cedar- 
bluff soils. The remaining 23 percent is soils of minor ex- 
tent. 

Holston soils generally are at the highest elevations in 
the unit. Cloudland and Cedarbluff soils are at lower 
elevations in depressions and drainageways. 

The minor soils in this unit are the poorly drained to 
somewhat poorly drained Chewacla and Gaylesville soils 
adjacent to stream channels and the well drained, 
gravelly Leesburg soils on steeper slopes at higher eleva- 
tions. Also included are areas of Waynesboro soils. 

This unit is used mainly for row crops. Most of the 
acreage has been cleared except for some areas of the 
more poorly drained soils. The areas of Holston soils at 
the higher elevations have good potential for most crops 
(fig. 2). The soils on the lower elevations have fair poten- 
tial for adapted row crops and good potential for pasture 
and hay crops. 

The Holston soils have good potential for most urban 
uses. They are moderately permeable and have low 
shrink-swell potential. The Cloudland and Cedarbluff soils 
have poor potential for most urban uses because of flood- 
ing and wetness. The potential as habitat for woodland 
and openland wildlife is good, and Cedarbluff soils have 
fair potential as habitat for wetland wildlife. 


10. Chewacla-Choccolocco 
Deep, loamy soils that formed in alluvial material 


These nearly level, somewhat poorly drained and well 
drained soils are on low terraces and bottoms along the 
Coosa River and other streams in the county. 

This unit occupies about 8 percent of the county. About 
47 percent of the unit is Chewacla soils, and about 12 per- 
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cent is Choccolocco soils. The remaining 41 percent is soils 
of minor extent. 

Chewacla soils generally are along the smaller 
drainageways and are usually a few inches lower in eleva- 
tion than the Choccolocco soils. Choccolocco soils usually 
are along the larger streams. 

The minor soils in this unit include the well drained 
McQueen and Wickham soils and the somewhat poorly 
drained Cedarbluff soils. 

This unit is used mainly as cropland and pasture. Most 
of the acreage has been cleared except for some areas of 
Chewacla soils that do not have drainage outlets. Where 
drainage outlets are available, this unit has fair to good 
potential for adapted crops. 

This unit has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of flooding. Chewacla soils have fair potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 


11. Chewacla-Ennis-Stemley 


Deep, loamy and cherty soils that formed in alluvial 
material 


These nearly level to gently sloping, well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained soils are on stream bottoms and 
toe slopes mainly in the southeastern part of the county. 

This unit occupies about 1 percent of the county. About 
85 percent of the unit is Chewacla soils, about 28 percent 
is Ennis soils, and about 24 percent is Stemley soils. The 
remaining 13 percent is soils of minor extent. 

Chewacla soils generally are along the larger streams 
and drainageways; Ennis soils are in small, narrow 
drainageways; and Stemley soils are on toe slopes. 

The minor soils in this unit are the somewhat poorly 
drained Cedarbluff soils and the moderately well drained 
Cloudland and Lobelville soils. 

This unit is used mainly as woodland and pasture. Most 
of the acreage has been cleared, but much of it has now 
reverted to woods and brush. These soils have fair to 
poor potential for row crops because of flooding and poor 
drainage. 

This unit has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of flooding. Chewacla soils have fair potential for 
wetland wildlife habitat. 


Broad land use considerations 


Deciding which land should be used for urban develop- 
ment is an important issue in the survey area. Each year 
a considerable amount of land is being developed for 
urban uses in Gadsden, Rainbow City, Southside, and 
other’ cities in the county. It is estimated that about 
100,000 acres, or nearly one-third of the survey area, is 
urban or built-up land. The general soil map is most help- 
ful for planning the general outline of urban areas; it can- 
not, however, be used for the selection of sites for 
specific urban structures. In general, in the survey area 
the soils that have good potential for cultivated crops also 
have good potential for urban development. The data 


about specific soils in this survey can be helpful in 
planning future land use patterns. 

Areas where the soils are so unfavorable that urban 
development is prohibitive are not extensive in the sur- 
vey area. However, large portions of the Holston- 
Cloudland-Cedarbluff unit and the Chewacla-Choccolocco 
unit are flood plains in which flooding and ponding are 
severe limitations. Many parts of the Nella-Allen-Rock 
outcrop unit and the Townley-Leesburg-Palmerdale unit 
have steep slopes on which urban development is costly. 
The clayey soils of the Conasauga-Firestone unit have 
poor potential for urban development because of 
moderate to high shrink-swell potential. 

In large areas of the county are soils that can be 
developed for urban uses at lower costs than can the soils 
named above. These include parts of the Holston- 
Cloudland-Cedarbluff unit that are not on flood plains, the 
Allen-Dewey unit, and the less sloping portions of the 
Minvale-Bodine and Minvale-Dewey-Bodine units. The 
Holston-Cloudland-Cedarbluff and Allen-Dewey units are 
good farmland, and this potential should not be over- 
looked when broad land uses are considered. The Minvale- 
Bodine and Minvale-Dewey-Bodine units are made up of 
soils that contain coarse chert fragments, but the rolling 
landscape, good soil drainage, and other soil qualities are 
favorable for residential and other nonfarm uses. 

In some areas are soils that have fair or good potential 
for farming but poor potential for nonfarm uses. These 
are the Hartsells-Linker-Townley and Chewacla-Choc- 
colocco units. In these units the dominant soils are Hart- 
sells and Chewacla. Wetness and depth to bedrock are 
limitations to the nonfarm uses of these soils. 

The soils in the Hartsells-Linker-Townley unit and the 
Holston-Cloudland-Cedarbluff unit have fair potential for 
vegetables and other specialty crops. The better drained 
soils in the latter unit warm up more quickly in the 
spring than the more clayey and the poorly drained soils. 

Most of the soils of the county have good or fair poten- 
tial as woodland. Commercially valuable trees are most 
common and generally grow more rapidly on the deep 
soils of the Minvale-Dewey-Bodine, Allen-Dewey, Hol- 
ston-Cloudland-Cedarbluff, and Chewacla-Choccoloco 
units than they do on the soils in the other units. 

The Minvale-Dewey-Bodine and Allen-Dewey units 
have good potential as sites for parks and extensive 
recreation areas. Mixed hardwood and nine forests 
enhance the beauty of much of the area. Undrained 
swamps of the Holston-Cloudland-Cedarbluff unit are 
good as nature study areas. All these units provide 
habitat for many important species of wildlife. 


Soil maps for detailed planning 


The map units shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication represent the kinds of soil in the 
survey area. They are described in this section. The 
descriptions together with the soil maps can be useful in 
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determining the potential of a soil and in managing it for 
food and fiber production; in planning land use and 
developing soil resources; and in enhancing, protecting, 
and preserving the environment. More information for 
each map unit, or soil, is given in the section “Use and 
management of the soils.” 

Preceding the name of each map unit is the symbol that 
identifies the soil on the detailed soil maps. Each soil 
description includes general facts about the soil and a 
brief description of the soil profile. In each description, 
the principal hazards and limitations are indicated, and 
the management concerns and practices needed are 
discussed. 

The map units on the detailed soil maps represent an 
area on the landscape made up mostly of the soil or soils 
for which the unit is named. Most of the delineations 
shown on the detailed soil map are phases of soil series. 

Soils that have a profile that is almost alike make up a 
soil series. Except for allowable differences in texture of 
the surface layer or of the underlying substratum, all the 
soils of a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement in the profile. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or in the underlying substratum and in slope, ero- 
sion, stoniness, salinity, wetness, or other characteristics 
that affect their use. On the basis of such differences, a 
soil series is divided into phases. The name of a soil phase 
commonly indicates a feature that affects use or manage- 
ment. For example, Allen fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, is one of several phases within the Allen series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more dominant 
kinds of soil. Such map units identified in this survey area 
are called soil complexes and soil associations. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils 
that are so intricately mixed or so small in size that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil map. Each area in- 
cludes some of each of the two or more dominant soils, 
and the pattern and proportion are somewhat similar in 
all areas. Linker-Townley complex, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes, is an example. 

A soil association is made up of soils that are geo- 
graphically associated and are shown as one unit on the 
map because it is not practical to separate them. A soil 
association has considerable regularity in geographic pat- 
tern and in the kinds of soil that are a part of it. The ex- 
tent of the soils can differ appreciably from one delinea- 
tion to another; nevertheless, interpretations can be made 
for use and management of the soils. Nella-Allen associa- 
tion, steep, is an example. 

Most map units include small, scattered areas of soils 
other than those that appear in the name of the map unit. 
Some of these soils have properties that differ substan- 
tially from those of the dominant soil or soils and thus 
could significantly affect use and management of the map 
unit. These soils are described in the description of each 
map unit. 

Most mapped areas include places that have little or no 
soil material and support little or no vegetation. Such 


places are called miscellaneous areas; they are delineated 
on the soil map and given descriptive names. Pits is an 
example. Some of these areas are too small to be 
delineated and are identified by a special symbol on the 
soil map. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each map unit 
are given in table 5, and additional information on proper- 
ties, limitations, capabilities, and potentials for many soil 
uses is given for each kind of soil in other tables in this 
survey. (See “Summary of tables.”) Many of the terms 
used in describing soils are defined in the Glossary. 

1—Allen fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on low ridges, toe 
slopes, and high terraces in the Appalachian Ridges and 
Valleys. Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual areas 
are commonly 5 to 25 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is strong brown loam and yellowish red clay loam 
to a depth of 32 inches. The lower part is red sandy clay 
loam that extends to a depth of 64 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dewey, Holston, Leesburg, Minvale, . Nella, and 
Waynesboro soils. Also included are soils that have a 
gravelly sandy loam surface layer and a few small areas 
of eroded soils on knolls; these eroded soils have a yel- 
lowish red sandy clay loam or clay loam surface layer. 
The included soils make up about 5 to 25 percent of this 
map unit, but individual areas generally are less than 3 
acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate to high. The soil has good tilth and 
can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture con- 
tent. The root zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant 
roots. ; 

This soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains, but high yields can be obtained. Potential is 
limited because of the small size of the areas and the 
slope of adjacent soils. The soil has good potential for hay 
and pasture. Good tilth can be maintained by returning 
crop residue to the soil. Erosion is a moderate hazard if 
cultivated crops are grown. Minimum tillage and the use 
of cover crops, including grasses and legumes, help reduce 
runoff and control erosion. 

Potential is good for loblolly piné, Virginia pine, short- 
leaf pine, yellow-poplar, and upland oaks. There are no 
significant limitations for woodland use or management. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses. Capa- 
bility subclass IIe; woodland group 30. 

2—Allen fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, sloping soil is on low ridges and toe 
slopes in the Appalachian Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are 
smooth and convex. Individual areas are commonly 5 to 
60 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 4 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
strong brown loam and yellowish red clay loam to a depth 
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of 33 inches. The lower part is yellowish red clay loam 
that has brown mottles and that extends to a depth of 64 
inches. : 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dewey, Holston, Leesburg, Minvale, Nella, and 
Waynesboro soils. Also included are soils in which gravel 
content is more than 15 percent in the surface layer and a 
few small areas of eroded soils on knolls; these eroded 
soils have a yellowish red sandy clay loam or clay loam 
surface layer. The included soils make up about 5 to 20 
percent of this map unit, but individual areas generally 
are less than 3 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate to high. The soil has good tilth and 
can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture con- 
tent. The root zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant 
roots. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains. The potential is limited because of the slope and 
the small size of the areas. The soil has good potential for 
hay and pasture. Good tilth can be maintained by return- 
ing crop residue to the soil. The erosion hazard is 
moderate if cultivated crops are grown. Contour farming, 
grassed waterways, terraces, and minimum tillage are ef- 
fective erosion control practices. Cropping systems are 
needed that include the use of perennial sod crops about 2 
years in 3. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, Virginia pine, short- 
leaf pine, yellow-poplar, and upland oaks. There are no 
significant limitations for woodland use or management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Slope is 
a moderate limitation, but this can be overcome by good 
design. Capability subclass IIe; woodland group 30. 

8—Allen gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on 
low ridges, toe slopes, and high terraces in the Appalachi- 
an Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are smooth and generally 
convex. Individual areas are commonly 5 to 25 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown gravelly fine 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is strong brown loam to a depth of 25 inches, the 
middle part is yellowish red sandy clay loam to a depth of 
87 inches, and the lower part is mottled red and brown 
sandy clay loam to a depth of more than 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dewey, Holston, Leesburg, Minvale, Nella, and 
Waynesboro soils. Also included are soils in which gravel 
content is less than 15 percent in the surface layer and 
soils in which gravel content is more than 15 percent in 
the subsoil. The included soils make up about 5 to 25 per- 
cent of this map unit, but individual areas generally are 
less than 5 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. The 
gravel interferes with some farming operations. The root 
zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 


This soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains. Potential is limited because of the small size of the 
areas and the slope of adjacent soils. The gravel content 
of the surface layer tends to make the soil slightly 
droughty. The soil has good potential for hay and pasture. 
Good tilth can be maintained by returning crop residue to 
the soil. Erosion is a moderate hazard if cultivated crops 
are grown. Minimum tillage and the use of cover crops, 
including grasses and legumes, help reduce runoff and 
control erosion. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, Virginia pine, short- 
leaf pine, yellow-poplar, and upland oaks. There are no 
significant limitations for woodland use or management. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses. Capa- 
bility subclass IIe; woodland group 30. 

4—Allen gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained, sloping soil is on low 
ridges and toe slopes in the Appalachian Ridges and Val- 
leys. Slopes are smooth and convex, Individual areas are 
commonly 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown gravelly fine 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is strong brown loam and yellowish red sandy clay 
loam to a depth of 25 inches. The lower part is red sandy 
clay loam that has brown, yellow, and red mottles and 
that extends to a depth of more than 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dewey, Holston, Leesburg, Minvale, Nella, and 
Waynesboro soils. Also included are soils in which gravel 
content is less than 15 percent in the surface layer, soils 
on knolls that have a yellowish red sandy clay loam sur- 
face layer, and soils in which gravel content is more than 
15 percent in the subsoil. The included soils make up 
about 5 to 25 percent of this map unit, but individual 
areas generally are less than 5 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. The 
gravel interferes with some farming operations. The root 
zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains. The potential is limited because of the slope and 
the size of the areas. The gravel content of the surface 
layer tends to make the soil slightly: droughty. The soil 
has good potential for hay and pasture. Good tilth can be 
maintained by returning crop residue to the soil. The ero- 
sion hazard is moderate if cultivated crops are grown. 
Contour farming, grassed waterways, terraces, and 
minimum tillage are effective erosion control practices. 
Cropping systems are needed that include the use of 
perennial sod crops about 2 years in 3. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, Virginia pine, short- 
leaf pine, yellow-poplar, and upland oaks. There are no 
significant limitations for woodland use or management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Slope is 
a moderate limitation, but this can be overcome by good 
design. Capability subclass IIIe; woodland group 30. 
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5—Allen sandy clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. This deep, well drained, gently sloping to sloping 
soil is on low ridges and toe slopes in the Appalachian 
Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are smooth, complex, and 
generally convex. Individual areas are commonly 5 to 20 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish red sandy clay 
loam about 4 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
yellowish red sandy clay loam to a depth of 26 inches. The 
lower part is yellowish red sandy clay loam and clay loam 
that has red and yellow mottles and that extends to a 
depth of more than 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dewey, Holston, Leesburg, Minvale, Nella, and 
Waynesboro soils. Also included are soils in which gravel 
content is more than 15 percent in the surface layer and 
soils that have a fine sandy loam and loam surface layer. 
The included soils make up about 3 to 15 percent of this 
map unit, but individual areas generally are less than 3 
acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate. Because of the erosion which has 
occurred, the moisture content suitable for tillage is nar- 
row and the soil clods and crusts if it is tilled when too 
wet. 

This soil has fair to poor potential for row crops and 
small grains. The potential is limited because of the ero- 
sion scars and the small size of the areas. The soil has fair 
to good potential for hay and pasture. Tilth can be im- 
proved by returning crop residue to the soil. The erosion 
hazard is high when this soil is cultivated. Contour farm- 
ing, grassed waterways, terraces, and minimum tillage are 
effective erosion control practices. Stripcropping is an ef- 
fective practice that can be used on many fields where 
terraces are difficult to install. Cropping systems are 
needed that include the use of perennial sod crops about 2 
years in 3, 

Potential is fair for loblolly pine, Virginia pine, short- 
leaf pine, and eastern redcedar. Seedling mortality is a 
severe management concern. The erosion hazard is 
moderate. 

This soil has good to fair potential for most urban uses. 

Slope of more than 8 percent is a moderate limitation, but 
this can be overcome by good design. Capability subclass 
IIIe; woodland group 4c. 
’ 6—Allen-Rock outcrop association, steep. This as- 
sociation consists of well drained soils and Rock outcrop 
that generally are in a regular and repeating pattern. 
Slopes range from 20 to 45 percent. The map unit is made 
up of two separate areas totaling more than 7,000 acres. 
One area is on the north side of Lookout Mountain, and 
the other is on the south side. The landscape is a long, 
narrow, steep, wooded mountainside. 

A discontinuous band of limestone rock outcrop is along 
the toe slope of the northern side of the unit. Sandstone 
rock outcrops are on the higher side slopes on both sides 
of the mountain. They are bluffs ranging from about 6 to 


50 feet in height. The southern side slopes have slightly 
more Rock outcrop than the northern slopes. Several 
smaller discontinuous bluffs are at intervals down the 
side slopes. The surface of the ground between the bluffs 
is covered with sandstone boulders as much as several 
feet in diameter. The Allen soils and similar soils are on 
foot slopes and lower side slopes. Small areas of soils 
derived from shale are also found throughout the unit. In- 
dividual areas of soil and Rock outcrop range from about 
5 to 100 acres. 

The well drained Allen soils and similar soils make up 
about 38 percent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer 
is brown fine sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is yellowish red loam to a depth of 9 
inches, the middle part is red sandy elay loam to a depth 
of 30 inches, and the lower part is red sandy clay loam 
that has common distinct yellowish brown mottles and 
that extends to a depth of more than 60 inches. 

The Allen soils have moderate permeability. The availa- 
ble water capacity is moderate to high. The soils are 
strongly acid to very strongly acid. 

Rock outcrop makes up about 22 percent of the unit. It 
consists of exposed sandstone and limestone bluffs and 
angular’ pieces of sandstone and limestone ranging to. as 
much as several feet in diameter. 

Included with this unit in mapping are sina areas of 
Leesburg, Minvale, Nella, and. Townley soils. | The 
moderately deep Townley soils and similar soils are the 
most extensive and are mainly along the toe slopes and 
on the steeper side slopes. 

Most of this unit is used as woodland. It has fair poten- 
tial for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, yellow-poplar, and 
upland oaks. Logging operations are restricted because of 
slope and Rock outcrop. The erosion hazard is moderate. 

This unit has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of slope and Rock outcrop. Capability subclass 
Vile; woodland group 38r. 

7—Bodine cherty silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 
This deep, somewhat excessively drained, sloping to 
moderately steep soil is on dissected ridgetops, hillsides, 
and toe slopes in the Appalachian Ridges and Valleys. 
Slopes are complex and in most places convex but are 
concave around the heads of drainageways and in depres- 
sions. Individual areas are 10 to several hundred acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown cherty 
silt loam about 8 inches thick.. The upper part of the sub- 
soil extends to a depth of 38 inches. It is strong brown 
cherty loam over reddish yellow cherty silty clay loam 
with yellowish red and brownish yellow mottles. The 
lower part is yellowish red cherty clay loam that has yel- 
lowish red and brownish yellow mottles and that extends 
to a depth of 70 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dewey, Ennis, Lobelville, Minvale, and Stemley soils. Also 
included are areas of soils that have compact and brittle 
layers in the lower part of the subsoil. The included soils 
make up about 5 to 20 percent of this map unit. 
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This moderately rapidly permeable soil is low in natural 
fertility and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is low. The soil has fair tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep, but the high volume of chert fragments 
makes root penetration difficult (fig. 3) and makes the soil 
difficult to cultivate. 

This soil has poor potential for row crops and small 
grains. The potential is limited because of the slope and 
the high content of chert fragments. The soil has fair 
potential for hay and pasture. The high volume of chert 
makes the soil droughty. Tilth can be improved by return- 
ing crop residue to the soil. The erosion hazard is 
moderate if cultivated crops are grown. Contour farming, 
grassed waterways, and minimum tillage are effective 
erosion control practices. Cropping systems are needed 
that include the use of perennial sod crops at least 3 
years in 4. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, yel- 
low-poplar, and upland oaks. Seedling mortality and 
equipment use are moderate managment concerns. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses because 
of slope. Small stones and seepage are severe limitations 
for sewage lagoons and sanitary landfills. These factors 
are difficult economically to overcome. Capability subclass 
IVs; woodland group 3f. 

8-—Cedarbluff fine sandy loam. This deep, somewhat 
poorly drained, nearly level soil is on low terraces and in 
upland depressions in the Appalachian Ridges and Val- 
leys. Slopes are smooth and slightly concave and range 
from 0 to 2 percent. Individual areas are 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
brown fine sandy loam to a depth of 12 inches. The upper 
part of the subsoil is pale brown loam that has brown, 
yellow, and gray mottles and that extends to a depth of 
20 inches. The middle part is mottled gray and brown 
loam to a depth of 32 inches, and the lower part is mot- 
tled gray, brown, and yellow loam to a depth of 60 inches. 
The yellow soil in the lower part of the subsoil is slightly 
compact and brittle. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cloudland, Gaylesville, Holston, Leesburg, McQueen, 
Waynesboro, and Wickham soils. Also included are areas 
of soils that are more poorly drained than this soil and 
that have a very compact and brittle layer in the subsoil. 
The included soils make up about 5 to 25 percent of this 
map unit, but individual areas generally are less than 4 
acres. 

This slowly permeable soil is low in natural fertility and 
organic matter content. The available water capacity is 
moderate to high. The soil has fair tilth, but water tends 
to pond on the surface. The root zone is deep and easily 
penetrated by the roots of adapted plants. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains. It is frequently flooded for brief periods. Outlets 
are seldom available, and water tends to pond on the sur- 
face. The soil is late to warm up in spring, and many 


crops drown. It has good potential for adapted pasture 
grasses. Erosion is not a hazard on this soil. Field ditches 
and diversions can be used in many places to reduce 
ponding. Crop residues returned to the soil help maintain 
organic matter content. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, yellow-poplar, and 
sweetgum. The windthrow hazard is a moderate manage- 
ment concern, and use of equipment is moderately 
restricted because of wetness. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of flooding and wetness. These factors are dif- 
ficult economically to overcome. Capability subclass IIIw; 
woodland group 2w. 

9—Chewacla silt loam. This deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, nearly level soil is on bottoms and in 
drainageways on low terraces in the Appalachian Ridges 
and Valleys. Slopes are smooth and slightly concave and 
range from 0 to 2 percent. Individual areas are 10 to 50 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam that has 
yellowish brown mottles and that is about 10 inches thick. 
The upper part of the subsoil is brown silt loam that has 
dark yellowish brown mottles and that extends to a depth 
of 17 inches. The middle part, to a depth of 22 inches, is 
light yellowish brown loam that has dark yellowish brown 
and light brownish gray mottles. The lower part is mot- 
tled yellowish brown, light brownish gray, and strong 
brown silty clay loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Choccoloeco, Cloudland, Ellisville, Gaylesville, Holston, 
and Leadvale soils. Also included are areas of soils that 
have a more silty subsoil and areas of soils in which 
gravel content is 10 to 35 percent in the upper part. The 
included soils make up about 5 to 20 percent of this map 
unit, but individual areas generally are less than 4 acres. 

Organic matter content and natural fertility are 
moderate. The available water capacity is high. The soil is 
moderately permeable. It has good tilth and can be tilled 
through a fair range of moisture content. The root zone is 
deep and can be easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains. Frequent flooding usually occurs for brief periods 
during winter. Crops are occasionally damaged. Erosion is 
not a hazard except where flooding causes scouring. The 
soil has good potential for adapted hay and pasture crops. 
Field ditches and diversions can be used to reduce pond- 
ing. Crop residues returned to the soil help maintain or- 
ganic matter content. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, yellow-poplar, red 
oak, sycamore, and sweetgum. Wetness is a moderate 
limitation for woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of flooding and wetness. It is a good source of 
topsoil. Capability subclass IVw; woodland group lw. 

10--Choccolocco silt loam. This deep, well drained, 
nearly level soil is on low stream terraces in the Ap- 
palachian Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are smooth and 
slightly concave and range from 0 to 2 percent. Individual 
areas are 5 to 100 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is strong 
brown silty clay loam to a depth of 28 inches. The next 
layer, to a depth of 39 inches, is strong brown loam with 
dark brown stains and very pale brown mottles. The next 
layer, to a depth of 49 inches, is strong brown loam with 
very pale brown mottles. The lower part of the subsoil is 
mottled brownish yellow, very pale brown, light gray, 
strong brown, and dark brown loam to a depth of 54 
inches. Below this is mottled brownish yellow, very pale 
brown, light gray, and brown sandy loam to a depth of 82 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chewacla, Ellisville, Leadvale, McQueen, Toccoa, and 
Wickham soils. Also included are areas of soils that are 
loamy in the upper part of the subsoil and areas of soils 
that have gray mottles in the upper part of the subsoil. 
The included soils make up about 5 to 25 percent of this 
map unit, but individual areas generally are less than 3 
acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate to high. The soil has good tilth and 
can be worked through a fair range of moisture content. 
The root zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant 
roots. 

This soil has good potential for row crops and small 
grains. It is subject to occasional, very brief periods of 
flooding, but crops are seldom damaged. Erosion is not a 
hazard except where floods cause scouring. The soil has 
good potential for hay and pasture. Good tilth can be 
maintained by returning crop residue to the soil. Cul- 
tivated crops can be grown each year if the fertility level 
is maintained. Cover crops are needed if low-residue field 
crops are grown. Row arrangement and land smoothing 
are needed in some fields to help remove surplus surface 
water. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, Virginia pine, short- 
leaf pine, yellow-poplar, and red oaks. There are no sig- 
nificant limitations for woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of flooding. Capability class I; woodland group 30. 

11—Cloudland loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. This deep, 
moderately well drained, nearly level soil formed in allu- 
vial material on terraces and in upland depressions in the 
Appalachian Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are smooth and 
slightly concave. Individual areas are commonly 3 to 20 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown loam 
about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is light 
yellowish brown loam that has yellowish brown mottles 
and that extends to a depth of 14 inches. The middle part, 
to a depth of 21 inches, is light yellowish brown and yel- 
lowish brown loam with pale brown mottles. The lower 
part is compact and brittle. It is mottled light yellowish 
brown, yellowish brown, and light brownish gray loam to 
a depth of 30 inches and mottled yellowish brown, light 
yellowish brown, and light brownish gray clay loam to a 
depth of 62 inches. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cedarbluff, Chewacla, Conasauga, Gaylesville, Holston, 
Leesburg, and Stemley soils. Also included are areas of 
soils that have a gravelly surface layer, small areas of 
soils which do not have the compact and brittle layer, and 
small areas of soils that have a sandy clay loam subsoil. 
These included soils make up about 15 to 25 percent of 
this map unit, but separate areas generally are less than 5 
acres. 

This slowly permeable soil is low in natural fertility and 
organic matter content. The available water capacity is 
moderate. The soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a fairly wide range of moisture content. The 
root zone is moderately deep because the fragipan 
restricts the growth of roots and the movement of water. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops. The potential 
is limited because of the restricted root zone and wetness. 
The soil is subject to rare flooding. The subsoil is satu- 
rated for short periods during the wet season, so the soil 
warms up slowly in spring. The soil has good potential for 
adapted pasture grasses. Erosion is not a hazard on this 
soil. Field ditches and diversions can be used in many 
places to remove excess surface water. Crop residues 
returned to the soil help maintain organic matter content. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, yellow-poplar, and 
shortleaf pine. There are no significant limitations for 
woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of slow permeability in the subsoil, flooding, and 
wetness. These factors are difficult to overcome. Capabili- 
ty subclass IIw; woodland group 30. 

12—Conasauga loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, moderately well drained, nearly level to 
gently sloping soil is on uplands and in upland depressions 
in the Appalachian Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are smooth 
and both concave and convex. Individual areas are com- 
monly 10 to several hundred acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
loam about 4 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
brownish yellow clay loam to a depth of 10 inches. The 
next layer is yellowish brown clay that has yellowish red 
mottles and that extends to a depth of 19 inches. The 
next layer, to a depth of 23 inches, is brownish yellow 
clay with common strong brown, yellowish red, and light 
gray mottles. To a depth of 30 inches is yellowish brown 
clay with light gray mottles. The lower part of the subsoil 
is mottled brownish yellow, light gray, and light yellowish 
brown clay to a depth of 39 inches. The underlying 
material is partially weathered, fractured shale that ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smal! areas of 
Cloudland, Firestone, Gaylesville, Holston, and Leesburg 
soils. Also included are soils deeper than 40 inches to 
shale and soils that have a gravelly surface layer. The in- 
cluded soils make up about 5 to 25 percent of this map 
unit, but separate areas generally are less than 3 acres. 

This slowly permeable soil is low in natural fertility and 
organic matter content. The available water capacity is 
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low to moderate. The soil has fair tilth, but the range of 
moisture content over which it can be worked is narrow. 
The root zone is somewhat restricted because of the 
depth to shale. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops. Potential is 
limited because of the moderately deep subsoil and the 
low to moderate available water capacity. The soil has 
good potential for small grains, hay, and pasture (figs. 4 
and 5). Tilth can be improved by returning crop residue 
to the soil. Erosion is a moderate hazard if cultivated 
crops are grown. Contour farming, grassed waterways, 
terraces, and minimum tillage are effective erosion con- 
trol practices. Cropping systems are needed that include 
the use of perennial sod crops about 2 years in 3. 

Potential is fair for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Vir- 
ginia pine, and eastern redcedar. Seedling mortality and 
windthrow hazard are moderate management concerns. 

This soil has fair to poor potential for most urban uses. 
Low soil strength and moderate shrink-swell potential are 
limitations for works and structures. The slowly permea- 
ble subsoil is a severe limitation for septic tank absorp- 
tion fields. These limitations can be partially overcome by 
special design. Capability subclass Ife; woodland group 
3c. 

13—Conasauga loam, 5 to 15 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, moderately well drained, sloping to 
moderately steep soil is on uplands in the Appalachian 
Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are complex and convex. In- 
dividual areas are 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 3 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is brownish 
yellow clay loam to a depth of 10 inches and yellowish 
brown clay to a depth of 18 inches. The lower part is mot- 
tled yellowish brown, brownish yellow, and light gray clay 
to a depth of 82 inches. The underlying material is 
weathered, fractured shale. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cloudland, Firestone, Gaylesville, Holston, and Leesburg 
soils. Also included are areas of soils that are deeper than 
40 inches or shallower than 20 inches to shale and areas 
of soils on which rounded gravel covers more than 15 per- 
cent of the surface. The included soils make up about 5 to 
25 percent of this map unit, but separate areas generally 
are less than 5 acres. 

This slowly permeable soil is low in natural fertility and 
organic matter content, The available water capacity is 
low to moderate. The soil has fair tilth, but the moisture 
range over which it can be tilled is narrow. The root zone 
is restricted because of the depth to shale. 

This soil has poor potential for row crops. Potential is 
limited because of the slope, the moderately deep subsoil, 
and the low to moderate available water capacity. The soil 
has fair potential for small grains, hay, and pasture. Ero- 
sion is a hazard when this soil is cultivated. Contour 
farming, grassed waterways, and minimum tillage are ef- 
fective conservation practices. Conservation cropping 
systems are needed that include the use of perennial sod 
crops at least 3 years in 4. 


Potential is fair for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Vir- 
ginia pine, and eastern redcedar. Seedling mortality and 
windthrow hazard are moderate management concerns. 

This soil has fair to poor potential for most urban uses. 
Low soil strength, moderate shrink-swell potential, and 
slope are limitations for works and structures. The slowly 
permeable subsoil is a severe limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields. These limitations can be partially over- 
come by special design. Capability subclass VIe; woodland 
group 3c. 

14—Conasauga-Firestone loams, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of small areas of Conasau- 
ga and Firestone soils that are so intermingled that they 
could not be separated at the scale selected for mapping. 
These moderately deep, moderately well drained and well 
drained soils are in broad areas of 50 to several hundred 
acres on steep hillsides and narrow ridges. They are 
mostly underlain by shale. Individual areas of each soil 
are mostly 2 to 5 acres but range to'as much as 10 acres. 

Conasauga loam makes up about 45 to 65 percent of 
each mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is brown 
loam about 3 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
strong brown clay loam to a depth of 10 inches and yel- 
lowish brown clay to a depth of 18 inches. To a depth of 
25 inches is yellowish brown clay with common red, yel- 
low, and brown mottles. The lower part of the subsoil is 
mottled yellow, brown, and gray clay to a depth of 30 
inches. The underlying material is fractured, weathered 
shale. 

This Conasauga soil is low in natural fertility and or- 
ganic matter content. It is medium acid to very strongly 
acid. Permeability is slow, and the available water capaci- 
ty is low to moderate. 

Firestone loam makes up about 15 to 45 percent of each 
mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is brown loam 
about 3 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yel- 
lowish red clay to a depth of 12 inches, and the middle 
part is yellowish red clay with common red, yellow, and 
brown mottles. The lower part is mottled red, yellow, and 
brown clay to a depth of 30 inches. The underlying 
material is weathered, fractured shale to a depth of more 
than 36 inches. 

This Firestone soil is low in natural fertility and or- 
ganic matter content. Permeability is slow, and the availa- 
ble water capacity is low. The soil is medium acid to 
strongly acid. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Holston and Leesburg soils. 

These soils have low potential for farming and urban 
uses. The steep slopes, moderate depth to shale, slow 
permeability, and moderate to high shrink-swell potential 
are limitations that are very difficult to overcome. 

Potential is. fair for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Vir- 
ginia pine, and eastern redcedar. Most of the acreage is 
mixed upland oaks and pine. Seedling mortality and 
windthrow hazard are moderate management concerns. 

These soils have good potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat. Capability subclass VIIe; Conasauga soil in 
woodland group 3c, Firestone soil in woodland group 4c. 
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15—Conasauga-Rock outcrop complex, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. This complex consists of small areas of Conasauga 
soils and Rock outcrop that are so intermingled that they 
could not be separated at the scale selected for mapping. 
Areas are fairly small, 5 to 40 acres in size, and are on 
uplands that are underlain by shale interbedded with 
seams of limestone. Individual areas of soil and Rock out- 
crop are 1 to about 5 acres. 

Conasauga soils and similar soils make up about 60 to 
75 percent of each mapped area. Typically, the surface 
layer is brown loam 3 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is yellowish brown clay loam and yellowish brown 
clay to a depth of 19 inches. The lower part is yellowish 
brown clay that has light brownish gray mottles and that 
extends to a depth of 30 inches. Below is weathered, frac- 
tured shale interbedded with seams of limestone. It ex- 
tends to a depth of more than 38 inches. Soils similar to 
Conasauga have a yellowish red subsoil. 

These Conasauga soils are low in natural fertility and 
organic matter content. They are medium acid to very 
strongly acid. Permeability is slow, and the available 
water capacity is low to moderate. 

Rock outcrop makes up about 10 to 25 percent of each 
mapped area. It is limestone bedrock which in some areas 
is even with the surface and in others protrudes several 
feet above the surface. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Cloudland, Gaylesville, Holston, and Leesburg soils. 

This unit has poor potential for farming and most 
urban uses. It has fair potential for hay and pasture, but 
the Rock outcrop makes seedbed preparation and pasture 
maintenance operations difficult. The moderate shrink- 
swell potential, slow permeability, and Rock outcrop are 
limitations that are difficult to overcome for urban uses. 

Potential is fair for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Vir- 
ginia pine, and eastern redcedar. Most of the acreage is 
mixed hardwoods and pines. Seedling mortality and 
windthrow hazard are moderate management concerns. 
The Rock outcrop in some areas restricts the use of 
equipment. 

This unit has good potential for woodland and openland 
wildlife habitat. Capability subclass VIe; woodland group 
8e. 

16—Conasauga-Rock outcrop complex, 6 to 25 per- 
cent slopes. This complex consists of small areas of 
Conasauga soils and Rock outcrop that are so intermin- 
gled that they could not be separated at the scale selected 
for mapping. Areas are fairly small, 5 to 60 acres in size, 
and are on uplands that are underlain by shale with inter- 
bedded seams of limestone. Individual areas of soil and 
Rock outcrop are 1 to about 4 acres. 

Conasauga soils and similar soils make up about 50 to 
60 percent of each mapped area. Typically, the surface 
layer is brown loam about 3 inches thick. The upper part 
of the subsoil is light olive brown clay loam to a depth of 
6 inches, yellowish brown clay to a depth of 13 inches, and 
strong brown clay to a depth of 24 inches. The lower part 
is yellowish brown clay that has common brown and gray 


mottles and that extends to a depth of 30 inches. The un- 
derlying material is weathered, fractured shale to a depth 
of more than 36 inches. Soils similar to Conasauga have a 
yellowish red subsoil. 

These Conasauga soils are low in natural fertility and 
organic matter content. They are medium acid to very 
strongly acid. Permeability is slow, and the available 
water capacity is low to moderate. 

Rock outcrop makes up about 15 to 30 percent of each 
mapped area. It is limestone bedrock which in some areas 
is even with the surface and in others protrudes several 
feet above the surface. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Cloudland, Gaylesville, Holston, and Leesburg soils. 

This unit has poor potential for farming and most 
urban uses. It has fair potential for hay and pasture, but 
the Rock outcrop makes seedbed preparation and pasture 
maintenance operations difficult. The moderate shrink- 
swell potential, slow permeability, and Rock outcrop are 
limitations that are difficult to overcome for urban uses. 

Potential is fair for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Vir- 
ginia pine, and eastern redeedar. Most of the acreage is 
mixed hardwoods and pines. Seedling mortality and 
windthrow hazard are moderate management concerns. 
The Rock outerop and slope restrict the use of equipment 
in some areas. 

This unit has good potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat. Capability subclass VIIe; woodland group 3c. 

17—Conasauga-Urban land complex, 2 to 15 percent 
slopes. This unit consists of areas of gently sloping to 
moderately steep, moderately well drained Conasauga 
soils; soils similar to Conasauga soils; and Urban land. In- 
dividual areas of this unit range to as much as several 
hundred acres in size. They are about 45 to 65 percent 
Conasauga soils and about 25 to 45 percent Urban land. 
Areas of Conasauga soils and Urban land are so intricate- 
ly mixed that they could not be separated at the scale 
selected for mapping. 

Typically, Conasauga soils have a surface layer of very 
dark grayish brown loam about 4 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is brownish yellow clay loam, and the 
lower part is yellowish brown and brownish yellow clay. to 
a depth of 39 inches. The underlying material is partially 
weathered, fractured shale. Soils similar to Conasauga 
soils have a subsoil with redder hue. 

Included in mapping in the narrow drainageways and 
around the drainage heads are small areas of the poorly 
drained to somewhat poorly drained Gaylesville soils. 

Many areas of this map unit are artificially drained 
through sewer systems, gutters, drainage tiles, and to a 
lesser extent, surface ditches. Areas of Conasauga soil 
that are not drained tend to become ponded during wet 
seasons. 

Permeability is slow through the Conasauga soils, and 
organic matter content is low. Fertility is low in the sur- 
face layer. The shrink-swell potential is moderate in the 
subsoil. 
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Conasauga soils, or the open parts of the map unit, are 
used for parks, lawns, and gardens. They have fair poten- 
tial for these uses, but they have poor potential for most 
engineering uses. 

Several methods of artificial drainage can be success- 
fully used on these soils. The best method for a particular 
area will need to be selected by onsite investigation. 
Perennial plants that are selected for planting should 
have a fairly high tolerance for wetness and clayey condi- 
tions. Soil erosion generally is not a major concern in this 
unit unless the soils are disturbed and left bare for a con- 
siderable period of time or are used as a water course. 

Conasauga soils have moderate to severe limitations for 
building site development. Artificial drainage is usually 
needed in areas used for these purposes. Dwellings and 
small buildings should be designed to prevent structural 
damage caused by swelling and shrinking. All sanitary 
facilities need to be connected to commercial sewers and 
treatment facilities. 

Urban land consists of areas which have been altered 
to the extent that classification is not practical. It in- 
cludes areas covered by buildings, garages, sidewalks, 
patios, driveways, streets, schools, and churches, and 
areas that have been significantly disturbed by cutting, 
filling, or grading. Not assigned to a capability subclass. 

18—Dewey silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This deep, 
well drained, gently sloping soil is on low ridges and foot 
slopes in the Appalachian Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are 
smooth and convex. Individual areas are 5 to 25 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 6 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish 
red silty clay loam to a depth of 12 inches and yellowish 
red clay to a depth of 20 inches. The middle part is yel- 
lowish red clay that has distinct strong brown mottles 
and that extends to a depth of 25 inches. The lower part 
is mottled yellow, red, and brown clay to a depth of 70 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Bodine, Minvale, and Stemley soils. Also included 
are some soils in which content of chert fragments is 
more than 15 percent in the surface layer and areas of 
soils that have a dark colored surface layer and a dark 
red subsoil. The included soils make up about 5 to 25 per- 
cent of this map unit, but individual areas generally are 
less than 4 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate to high. The soil is easy to work and 
can be tilled over a wide range of moisture content 
without clodding or crusting. The root zone is deep and 
easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains, but high yields can be obtained. Potential is 
limited because of the small size of the areas and the 
slope of adjacent soils. Crop residues returned to the soil 
help maintain organic matter content and good tilth. Ero- 
sion is a moderate hazard if cultivated crops are grown. 
Contour farming, terraces, grassed waterways, and 


minimum tillage are effective in reducing erosion on cul- 
tivated fields. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, yel- 
low-poplar, and upland oaks. There are no significant 
limitations for woodland use or management. 

This soil has fair to good potential for most urban uses. 
It has low strength, but this can be overcome by good 
design. Capability subclass Ile; woodland group 380. 

19—Dewey silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, sloping soil is on low ridges and foot 
slopes in the Appalachian Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are 
complex and convex. Individual areas are 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is red- 
dish yellow silty clay loam to a depth of 12 inches and 
yellowish red clay loam to a depth of 17 inches. To a 
depth of 31 inches is yellowish red silty clay with distinct 
yellowish brown and red mottles. The lower part is mot- 
tled yellowish red, yellowish brown, very pale brown, and 
red silty clay to a depth of 70 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Bodine, Minvale, and Stemley soils. Also included 
are soils in which content of chert fragments is more than 
15 percent in the surface layer and areas of soils that 
have a dark surface layer and a dark red subsoil. The in- 
cluded soils make up about 5 to 20 percent of this map 
unit, but individual areas generally are less than 4 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate to high. The soil has good tilth and 
can be worked over a wide range of moisture content. 
The root zone is deep and can be easily penetrated by 
plant roots. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains. The potential is limited because of the slope and 
the small size of some of the areas. The soil has good 
potential for hay and pasture. Good tilth can be main- 
tained by returning crop residue to the soil. The erosion 
hazard is moderate if cultivated crops are grown. Contour 
farming, grassed waterways, terraces, and minimum til- 
lage are effective erosion control practices. Stripcropping 
is an effective erosion control practice that can be used 
on many fields where terraces are difficult to install. 
Cropping systems are needed that include the use of 
perennial sod crops about 2 years in 8. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, yel- 
low-poplar, and upland oaks. There are no significant 
limitations for woodland use or management. 

This soil has moderate potential for most urban uses. 
Slope and low strength are limitations that can be over- 
come by good design. Capability subclass IIIe; woodland 
group 30. 

20—Dewey silty clay loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded. This deep, well drained, sloping to moderately 
steep soil is on low ridges and foot slopes in the Ap- 
palachian Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are complex and 
convex. Individual areas are 10 to 80 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown silty 
clay loam about 3 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is dark red silty clay loam to a depth of 12 inches and 
dark red silty clay to a depth of 30 inches. The lower part 
is dark red silty clay that has distinct strong brown mot- 
tles and that extends to a depth of 70 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Bodine, Minvale, and Stemley soils. Also included 
are small areas of soils that have a cherty surface layer 
and areas of soils that have a loamy surface layer. The in- 
cluded soils make up about 10 to 25 percent of this map 
unit, but separate areas generally are less than 5 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate to high. The soil has poor tilth 
because of the erosion which has occurred. The moisture 
range over which it can be worked is narrow. Many areas 
have shallow gullies and rills. 

This soil has poor potential for row crops and fair 
potential for pasture. The potential is limited because of 
the slope and the erosion scars. Tilth can be improved by 
returning crop residue to the soil. The erosion hazard is 
high if cultivated crops are grown. Land shaping is 
needed on some fields where gullies are present. Good 
stands of pasture grasses are sometimes difficult to ob- 
tain because of the surface texture of these soils. Good 
fertilization and good management practices are needed 
on pastures to insure long-lived stands. 

Potential is fair for loblolly pine, Virginia pine, eastern 
redeedar, and eastern white pine. The soil has moderate 
limitations for most woodland use and management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Slope 
and low strength are limitations that can be overcome by 
good design. Capability subclass [Ve; woodland group 4c. 

21—Ellisville loam. This deep, well drained, nearly 
level soil is on first bottoms or stream terraces in the Ap- 
palachian Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are plane to slightly 
convex and range from 0 to 2 percent. Individual areas 
are commonly 5 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is dark yellowish 
brown silty clay loam to a depth of 20 inches and dark 
yellowish brown silty clay loam that has distinct pale 
brown and yellowish brown mottles and that extends to a 
depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chewacla, Choccolocco, Leadvale, McQueen, Toccoa, and 
Wickham soils. Also included are areas of soils that have 
sandy clay loam and clay loam subsoils. The included soils 
make up about 5 to 20 percent of this map unit, but in- 
dividual areas generally are less than 4 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is moderate in natural 
fertility and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is high. The soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. The 
root zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains. Potential is limited because of the small size of 


some areas. This soil is subject to occasional, very brief 
flooding, but crops are seldom damaged. Ponding is a 
problem in depressions. Shallow ditches can be used to 
remove surface water. Crop residues need to be returned 
to the soil. Cultivated crops can be grown each year. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
water oak, and yellow-poplar. There are no significant 
limitations for woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of flooding. Capability subclass IIw; woodland 
group lo. 

22—Ennis-Lobelville cherty loams. This unit consists 
of small areas of Ennis soils and Lobelville soils that are 
so intermingled that they could not be separated at the 
scale selected for mapping. These deep, well drained and 
moderately well drained, nearly level soils are in long nar- 
row areas on first bottoms and are 5 to 35 acres in size. 

Ennis cherty loam makes up about 30 to 50 percent of 
each mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is brown 
cherty loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth 
of 18 inches is brown and yellowish brown cherty sandy 
loam, to a depth of 31 inches is brown cherty loam with 
dark yellowish brown and dark brown mottles, and to a 
depth of 60 inches is mottled dark yellowish brown, dark 
brown, and grayish brown cherty clay loam. 

This Ennis soil is moderate in natural fertility and or- 
ganic matter content. It is strongly acid to very strongly 
acid. Permeability is moderately rapid, and the available 
water capacity is moderate. 

Lobelville cherty loam makes up about 25 to 45 percent 
of each mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
yellowish brown cherty loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil to a depth of 16 inches is mottled yellowish brown 
and dark yellowish brown cherty loam and to a depth of 
30 inches is mottled dark yellowish brown, grayish brown, 
and brown cherty loam. Below this is mottled light 
brownish gray, pale brown, yellowish brown, strong 
brown, and brown cherty sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches. 

This Lobelville soil is moderate in natural fertility and 
organic matter content. It is strongly acid to very 
strongly acid. Permeability is moderate, and the available 
water capacity is low to moderate. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Minvale and Stemley soils. 

These soils have fair potential for farming. Occasional, 
very brief flooding usually occurs during winter, and oc- 
casionally a spring flood damages crops. Field ditches and 
diversions can be used to reduce ponding. Crop residues 
returned to the soil help maintain organic matter content. 
Cultivated crops can be grown each year. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, yellow-poplar, white 
oak, and black walnut. Most of the acreage is mixed hard- 
woods. The use of equipment is slightly restricted 
because of wetness. 

These soils have poor potential for most urban uses 
because of flooding. They have good potential for 
woodland and openland wildlife habitat. Capability sub- 
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class IIIw; Ennis soil in woodland group 20, Lobelville 
soil in woodland group 2w. 

23—Firestone loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on 
uplands in the Appalachian Ridges and Valleys. Slopes 
are smooth and convex. Individual areas are 10 to several 
hundred acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 12 inches is 
yellowish red clay; to a depth of 22 inches is yellowish red 
clay with common distinct red and yellowish brown mot- 
tles; and to a depth of 39 inches is mottled yellowish red, 
strong brown, red, and yellowish brown clay. The under- 
lying material is partially weathered, fractured shale to a 
depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Conasauga, Gaylesville, and Leesburg soils. Also included 
are some soils that are deeper than 40 inches or shallower 
than 20 inches to shale and areas of soils that have a 
gravelly surface layer. The included soils make up about 5 
to 25 percent of this map unit, but individual areas 
generally are less than 4 acres. 

This slowly permeable soil is low in natural fertility and 
organic matter content. The available water capacity is 
low. The soil has fair tilth, but the range of moisture con- 
tent over which it can be worked is narrow. The root zone 
is somewhat restricted because of the depth to shale. 

This soil has fair to poor potential for row crops. Poten- 
tial is limited because the soil is only moderately deep 
and has a clayey subsoil. The soil has good potential for 
small grains, hay, and pasture. Tilth can be improved by 
returning crop residue to the soil. Erosion is a moderate 
hazard if cultivated crops are grown. Contour farming, 
grassed waterways, terraces, and minimum tillage are ef- 
fective erosion control practices. Cropping systems are 
needed that include the use of perennial sod crops about 2 
years in 3. 

Potential is fair for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Vir- 
ginia pine, and eastern redcedar. There are no significant 
limitations for woodland use and management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses. It has 
low strength and high shrink-swell potential and is slowly 
permeable. These factors can be partially overcome by 
special design. Capability subclass IlIe; woodland group 
4o. ; 

24—Firestone silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained, sloping to moderately 
steep soil is on uplands in the Appalachian Ridges and 
Valleys. Slopes are complex and convex. Individual areas 
are § to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 3 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 14 inches is yel- 
lowish red clay with common distinct strong brown mot- 
tles; to a depth of 26 inches is yellowish red clay with 
common distinct yellowish brown mottles; to a depth of 
31 inches is strong brown clay with yellowish red, yel- 
lowish brown, and light gray mottles; and to a depth of 33 
inches is light olive brown clay. The underlying material 


is partially weathered, fractured shale to a depth of 60 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Conasauga, Gaylesville, and Leesburg soils. Also included 
are some soils deeper than 40 inches or shallower than 20 
inches to shale and areas of soils that have a gravelly sur- 
face layer. The included soils make up about 5 to 25 per- 
cent of this map unit, but individual areas generally are 
less than 5 acres. 

This slowly permeable soil is low in natural fertility and 
organic matter content. The available water capacity is 
low. The soil has fair tilth, but the range of moisture con- 
tent over which it can be worked is narrow. The root zone 
is somewhat restricted because of the depth to shale. 

This soil has poor potential for row crops. The potential 
is limited because of the slope and the moderately deep, 
clayey subsoil. The soil has fair potential for small grains, 
hay, and pasture. Erosion is a hazard when this soil is cul- 
tivated. Contour farming, grassed waterways, and 
minimum tillage are effective conservation practices. Con- 
servation cropping systems are needed that include the 
use of perennial sod crops at least 3 years in 4. 

Potential is fair for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Vir- 
ginia pine, and eastern redcedar. There are no significant 
limitations for woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses. It has 
low strength and high shrink-swell potential and is slowly 
permeable. These factors can be partially overcome by 
special design. Capability subclass IVe; woodland group 
4o. 

25—Firestone-Leesburg, complex, 15 to 45 percent 
slopes. This unit consists of small areas of Firestone and 
Leesburg soils that are so intermingled that they could 
not be separated at the scale selected for mapping. Areas 
of these moderately deep and deep, well drained soils are 
fairly small, ranging from 5 to 40 acres. They are along a 
line where soils in a high river terrace position overlap 
soils developed from material weathered from shale. In- 
dividual areas of each soil are 1 to about 5 acres. 

Firestone soils and similar soils make up about 45 to 65 
percent of each mapped area. Typically, the surface layer 
is brown loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is reddish 
yellow clay loam to a depth of 6 inches, strong brown clay 
to a depth of 12 inches, and yellowish red clay to a depth 
of 35 inches. Below this to a depth of more than 38 inches 
is fractured, weathered shale. The soils similar to 
Firestone have a more yellow subsoil. 

These Firestone soils are low in natural fertility and or- 
ganic matter content. Permeability is slow, and the availa- 
ble water capacity is low. These soils are medium acid to 
strongly acid in the control section. 

Leesburg soils make up about 30 to 50 percent of each 
mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is brown 
gravelly sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of 19 inches is yellowish brown gravelly sandy clay 
loam and to a depth of 60 inches is yellowish brown 
gravelly sandy clay loam with common distinet pale 
brown mottles. 
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These Leesburg soils are low in natural fertility and or- 
ganic matter content. Permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is moderate. The soils are 
strongly acid to very strongly acid. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Holston, Nella, and Townley soils. 

These soils have poor potential for farming and most 
urban uses because of the steep slopes. The Firestone 
soils have high shrink-swell potential and are slowly 
permeable. These are severe limitations that are difficult 
to overcome for most urban uses. 

Potential is fair to good for loblolly pine, Virginia pine, 
shortleaf pine, and yellow-poplar. Most of the acreage is 
mixed hardwoods and pines. Seedling mortality is a 
moderate management concern. Equipment use is 
somewhat restricted because of steep slopes. 

These soils have fair potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat. Capability subclass VIle; Firestone soil in 
woodland group 4c, Leesburg soil in woodland group 8r. 

26—Gaylesville silt loam. This deep, poorly drained, 
nearly level soil is on low stream terraces in the Ap- 
palachian Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are smooth and 
slightly concave and range from 0 to 2 percent. Individual 
areas are 15 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 10 
inches is mottled light gray, light brownish gray, pale 
brown, and yellowish brown silty clay loam; to a depth of 
17 inches is mottled light gray and yellowish brown silty 
clay; to a depth of 28 inches is light brownish gray clay 
with common distinct yellowish brown and strong brown 
mottles; and to a depth of 60 inches is mottled light 
brownish gray, grayish brown, and yellowish brown clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cedarbluff, Chewacla, Cloudland, Conasauga, Firestone, 
Leadvale, and McQueen soils. Also included are some 
areas of soils that have a less clayey subsoil. The included 
soils make up about 5 to 20 percent of this map unit, but 
individual areas generally are less than 3 acres. 

This slowly permeable soil is low in natural fertility and 
low in organic matter content. The available water capaci- 
ty is high. The soil has fair tilth and can be tilled through 
a fair range of moisture content. The root zone is deep 
and can be easily penetrated by plant roots. However, the 
root zone is saturated with water for several months dur- 
ing the year. 

This soil has poor potential for row crops. It is subject 
to frequent flooding and ponding during the wet seasons. 
Erosion is not a hazard. The soil has fair to good potential 
for adapted hay and pasture crops. Seedbed preparation 
and planting are usually delayed because of wetness. Sur- 
face ditches are needed for both pasture and crops, but 
outlets are seldom available. Crop residues returned to 
the soil help maintain organic matter content. 

Potential is good for yellow-poplar, sweetgum, and 
loblolly pine. Windthrow hazard is a moderate manage- 
ment concern. The use of equipment is restricted by wet- 
ness. 


This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of flooding and wetness. Capability subclass IVw; 
woodland group 3w. 

27—Hartsells fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is 
on broad plateaus in the Sand Mountain area. Slopes are 
smooth and convex. Individual areas are 5 to 35 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a 
depth of 11 inches, is yellowish brown loam. The lower 
part is yellowish brown sandy clay loam to a depth of 25 
inches and yellowish brown sandy clay loam that has few 
distinct very pale brown and yellowish red mottles and 
that extends to depth of 31 inches. The underlying 
material is sandstone bedrock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Linker, Townley, and Wynnville soils. Also included are 
areas of soils deeper than 40 inches to bedrock, areas of 
soils that have a gravelly surface layer, and areas of soils 
that are shallower than 20 inches to bedrock and that 
have a sandy loam subsoil. The included soils make up 5 
to 25 percent of this map unit, but individual areas 
generally are less than 4 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is low to moderate. The soil has good tilth and 
can be tilled over a wide range of moisture content 
without clodding or crusting. The root zone is somewhat 
restricted because of the depth to sandstone bedrock. 

This soil has good potential for row crops and small 
grains. Crops respond well to fertilizer. Conservation 
practices are needed when these soils are used for cul- 
tivated crops. Contour farming, terraces, grassed water- 
ways, minimum tillage, and crop residue management are 
effective in reducing erosion. Cultivated row crops can be 
grown each year when good conservation practices are 
applied. 

Potential is fair for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and 
Virginia pine. There are no significant limitations for 
woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of depth to bedrock. Capability subclass Ile; 
woodland group 4o. 

28—Hartsells fine sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained, sloping to moderately 
steep soil is on broad plateaus in the Sand Mountain area. 
Slopes are complex and convex. Individual areas are 15 to 
several hundred acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is brownish yellow loam 
that extends to a depth of 22 inches. Below is sandstone 
bedrock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Linker, Townley, and Wynnville soils. Also included are 
areas of soils that are deeper than 40 inches or shallower 
than 20 inches to bedrock and areas of soils that have a 
gravelly surface layer. The included soils make up 5 to 25 
percent of this map unit, but individual areas generally 
are less than 5 acres. 
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This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is low to moderate. The soil has good tilth and 
can be tilled over a wide range of moisture content 
without clodding or crusting. The root zone is somewhat 
restricted because of the depth to sandstone bedrock. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains. The potential is limited because of the slope and 
the restricted rooting depth. Erosion is a hazard when 
this soil is cultivated. Contour farming, grassed water- 
ways, and minimum tillage are effective conservation 
practices. Conservation cropping systems are needed that 
include the use of perennial sod crops at least 3 years in 
4. Crops respond well to fertilization. Crop residue 
returned to the soil helps maintain organic matter con- 
tent. 

Potential is fair for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and 
Virginia pine. There are no significant limitations for 
woodland use and management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of depth to bedrock and slope. Capability sub- 
class [Ve; woodland group 4o. 

29—Hartsells-Rock outcrop complex, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes. This unit consists of small areas of Hartsells soils 
and Rock outcrop that are so intermingled that they could 
not be separated at the scale selected for mapping. These 
moderately deep, well drained soils and Rock outcrop are 
in fairly broad areas, mainly along the edges of Lookout 
and Sand Mountains. Individual areas of soil and Rock 
outcrop are 2 to about 5 acres but range to as much as 10 
acres. 

Hartsells soils and similar soils make up about 65 to 75 
percent of each mapped area. Typically the surface layer 
is brown fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish brown loam to a depth of 15 inches and 
strong brown loam to a depth of 30 inches. Below this is 
sandstone bedrock. Soils similar to Hartsells are slightly 
less than 20 inches deep to bedrock. 

These Hartsells soils are low in natural fertility and or- 
ganic matter content. They are extremely acid to strongly 
acid. Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is low to moderate. 

Rock outcrop makes up about 22 to 35 percent of each 
mapped area. It is sandstone bedrock which in some areas 
is even with the surface and in others protrudes several 
feet above the surface. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Townley and Wynnville soils. 

This unit has poor potential for farming and most 
urban uses. It has fair potential for hay and pasture, but 
the rock outcrops make seedbed preparation and pasture 
maintenance operations difficult. The depth to bedrock 
and the rock outcrops are severe limitations that are dif- 
ficult to overcome for urban uses. 

Potential is fair to poor for loblolly pine, Virginia pine, 
and shortleaf pine. Potential is reduced because of the 
rock outcrops. 


This unit has good potential for woodland and openland 
wildlife habitat. Capability subclass Vle; woodland group 
4o, 

30—Hartsells-Urban land complex, 2 to 15 percent 
slopes. This unit consists of areas of gently sloping to 
moderately steep, well drained Hartsells soils; soils 
similar to Hartsells soils; and areas of Urban land. In- 
dividual areas of this unit are as large as several hundred 
acres; they are about 40 to 60 percent Hartsells soils and 
about 20 to 40 percent Urban land. The areas of Hartsells 
soils and Urban land are so intricately mixed that they 
could not be separated at the scale selected for mapping. 

Typically, Hartsells soils have a surface layer of brown 
fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is yellowish brown loam, and the lower part is 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam that extends to a depth 
of 31 inches. Below this is sandstone bedrock. Soils 
similar to Hartsells soils have a subsoil with redder hue. 

Included in mapping are small areas of soils shallower 
than 20 inches and areas of soils deeper than 40 inches to 
sandstone bedrock. 

The soils are well drained, and there are no significant 
drainage limitations. 

Permeability is moderate through the Hartsells soils, 
and organic matter content is low. Fertility is low in the 
surface layer. The shrink-swell potential is low in the sub- 
soil. 

The Hartsells soils, or the open parts of the map unit, 
are used for parks, lawns, and gardens. They have good 
potential for these uses, and they have good to fair poten- 
tial for most engineering uses. 

Adapted plants should be selected for use on these soils 
because of the sandy surface textures and the shallow 
depth to bedrock. Soil erosion is a concern in disturbed 
areas that are left bare for a considerable period of time. 

The Hartsells soils and similar soils have moderate to 
severe limitations for some building site development 
because of the shallow depth to bedrock and because of 
slope. All sanitary facilities need to be connected to com- 
mercial sewers and treatment facilities. 

Urban land consists of areas which have been altered 
to the extent that classification is not practical. It in- 
cludes areas covered by buildings, garages, sidewalks, 
patios, driveways, streets, schools, and churches, and 
areas that have been significantly disturbed by cutting, 
filling, or grading. Not assigned to a capability subclass. 

31—Hartsells-Rock outerop association, steep. This 
unit consists of moderately deep, well drained soils and 
Rock outcrop in a regular and repeating pattern. The unit 
is one single area, more than 4,000 acres in size, that runs 
the entire length of the county in a _northeasterly- 
southwesterly direction. The landscape is a-long, narrow, 
steep, wooded mountainside. Typically, the slope faces 
southeast. There is an almost continuous sandstone rock 
bluff along the upper edge of the area; this bluff ranges 
from a few feet to several hundred feet in height. Several 
smaller, discontinuous bluffs oceur at intervals down the 
side slopes. The surface of the ground between these 
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bluffs is covered with sandstone boulders as much as 
several feet in diameter, and the highest concentrations 
are immediately below the bluffs. The Hartsells soils are 
between these boulders and the bluffs. 

The well drained Hartsells soils and similar soils make 
up about 25 percent of the unit. Typically, the surface 
layer is brown fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish brown fine sandy loam to a depth of 
10 inches, yellowish brown loam to a depth of 25 inches, 
and strong brown sandy clay loam to a depth of 33 inches. 
Below this is sandstone bedrock. Soils similar to Hartsells 
have a subsoil with redder hue or are slightly less than 20 
inches to bedrock. 

Hartsells soils are moderately permeable. The available 
water capacity is low to moderate. The soils are extreme- 
ly acid to strongly acid. 

Rock outcrop makes up about 22 percent of this unit. It 
consists of exposed sandstone bluffs and angular pieces of 
sandstone as much as several feet. across. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Allen, Nella, 
Townley, and Wynnville soils. The deep, well drained 
Allen and Nella soils are the most extensive and are on 
the lower part of the area on toe slopes. Also included, 
mainly on the upper one-fourth of the side slopes, is a soil 
that is similar to Hartsells soils except that it is shallower 
to bedrock and has a coarser textured subsoil. 

This unit is used mostly as woodland. It has fair to poor 
potential for loblolly pine, Virginia pine, and shortleaf 
pine. Its potential is limited by the steep slopes and the 
rock outcrops. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of slope, 
depth to bedrock, and the sandstone rock outcrops. 

This unit has fair potential for habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Capability subclass VIIe; woodland group 4o. 

32—Holston fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained, nearly level to gently sloping soil 
is on high stream terraces and toe slopes in the Ap- 
palachian Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are smooth and both 
concave and convex. Individual areas are 20 to several 
hundred acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is yellowish brown loam to a depth of 13 inches. 
To a depth of 20 inches is yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam, and to a depth of 34 inches is yellowish brown silty 
clay loam with faint strong brown mottles. The lower part 
of the subsoil is mottled yellowish brown, strong brown, 
light yellowish brown, and red silty clay loam to a depth 
of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Cedarbluff, Chewacla, Cloudland, Conasauga, Hol- 
ston Variant, Leesburg, Nella, and Waynesboro soils. Also 
included are areas of soils that have a gravelly surface 
layer. The included soils make up about 5 to 25 percent of 
this map unit, but separate areas generally are less than 3 
acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 


capacity is high. The soil has good tilth and can be cul- 
tivated over a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and can be easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has good potential for all types of locally 
grown crops (fig. 6). Tilth can be maintained by returning 
crop residue to the soil. Erosion is a moderate hazard if 
cultivated crops are grown. Contour farming, grassed 
waterways, terraces, and minimum tillage are effective 
erosion control practices. Cultivated crops can be grown 
each year if good conservation practices are applied. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, Virginia pine, yellow-poplar, and upland oaks. There 
are no significant limitations for woodland use or manage- 
ment. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses. It has 
moderate limitations for works and structures because of 
low strength, but these can be overcome with good 
design. Septic tanks function well on this soil. Capability 
subclass IIe; woodland group 30. 

33—Holston-Urban land complex, 2 to 15 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of areas of gently sloping 
to moderately steep, well drained Holston soils, soils 
similar to Holston, and areas of Urban land. Individual 
areas of this unit range up to several hundred acres in 
size; they are about 40 to 60 percent Holston soils and. 
about 20 to 40 percent Urban land. The areas of Holston 
soils and Urban land are so intricately mixed they could 
not be separated at the scale selected for mapping. 

Typically, Holston soils have a surface layer of yel- 
lowish brown fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil, to a depth of 20 inches, is yel- 
lowish brown loam and sandy clay loam. The lower part is 
yellowish brown silty clay loam and mottled yellowish 
brown, strong brown, and red silty clay loam to a depth 
of 60 inches. Soils similar to Holston soils have gravel 
content of more than 15 percent throughout the solum. 

Included in mapping are small areas of the somewhat 
poorly drained Cedarbluff soils and the moderately well 
drained Cloudland soils. These soils occur in narrow 
drainageways and shallow depressions. Also included are 
small areas of the well drained Waynesboro soils. These 
soils occupy short slope breaks near the boundaries of the 
mapped areas. 

Permeability is moderate through the Holston soils, and 
organic matter content is low. Fertility is low in the sur- 
face layer. The shrink-swell potential is low in the subsoil. 

The Holston soils, or the open parts of the map unit, 
are used for parks, lawns, and gardens. They have good 
potential for these uses, and they have good to fair poten- 
tial for most engineering uses. 

Most locally grown plants are adapted to these soils. 
Soil erosion is a concern where areas are left bare for a 
considerable period of time. 

The Holston soils and similar soils have slight to 
moderate limitations for most building site development. 
Individual sanitary facilities work satisfactorily on these 
soils where sufficient area is available. 
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Urban land consists of the areas which have been al- 
tered to the extent that classification is not practical. It 
includes areas covered by buildings, garages, sidewalks, 
patios, driveways, streets, schools, and churches, and 
areas that have been significantly disturbed by cutting, 
filling, or grading. Not assigned to a capability subclass. 

34—Holston Variant fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. This deep, moderately well drained, gently sloping 
soil is on high stream terraces in the Appalachian Ridges 
and Valleys. Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual 
areas are 20 to several hundred acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is light 
yellowish brown silt loam to a depth of 24 inches and 
mottled very pale brown, brownish yellowish, and strong 
brown loam to a depth of 37 inches. The lower part to a 
depth of 70 inches is mottled red, strong brown, and light 
brownish gray clay loam that is compact and brittle in 
about 25 percent of the mass. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Cedarbluff, Cloudland, Conasauga, Holston, 
Leesburg, Nella, and Waynesboro soils. Also included are 
areas of soils that have a gravelly surface layer and areas 
of soil underlain by shale. The included soils make up 
about 5 to 25 percent of this map unit, but individual 
areas generally are less than 3 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate to high. The soil has good tilth and 
can be cultivated over a wide range of moisture content. 
The root zone is somewhat restricted by the compact and 
brittle subsurface layer. 

This soil has good potential for locally grown crops. 
Tilth can be improved and maintained by returning crop 
residue to the soil. Erosion is a moderate hazard when 
cultivated crops are grown. Contour farming, grassed 
waterways, terraces, and minimum tillage are effective 
erosion control practices. Cultivated crops can be grown 
each year if good conservation practices are applied. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Vir- 
ginia pine, yellow-poplar, and upland oaks. There are no 
significant limitations for woodland use or management. 

This soil has fair to good potential for most urban uses. 
Soil strength and slope are moderate limitations for some 
works and structures. The compact layer in the subsoil 
perches water during wet seasons and is a moderate 
limitation for septic tank filter fields and dwellings with 
basements. Capability subclass Ile; woodland group 30. 

35—Leadvale silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This 
deep, moderately well drained, nearly level to gently slop- 
ing soil is on stream terraces in the Appalachian Ridges 
and Valleys. Slopes are smooth and both concave and con- 
vex. Individual areas are 10 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish 
brown silty clay loam to a depth of 21 inches. The lower 
part is a compact and brittle layer. To a depth of 34 
inches, it is light yellowish brown silty clay loam with 


distinct strong brown and light gray mottles; to a depth 
of 60 inches, it is mottled olive yellow, light gray, strong 
brown, yellowish red, and red silty clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chewacla, Choccolececo, Ellisville, Gaylesville, and 
McQueen soils. Also included are areas of soils that are 
similar to Leadvale soils except that they do not have the 
compact and brittle layer. The included soils make up 
about 10 to 25 percent of this map unit, but individual 
areas generally are less than 4 acres. 

This slowly permeable soil is low in natural fertility and 
organic matter content. The available water capacity is 
moderate. The soil has good tilth and can be cultivated 
through a fairly wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is restricted by the compact and brittle layer. 

This soil has fair potential for producing row crops. The 
potential is limited because of the restricted root zone. 
This soil is subject to rare, very brief flooding. The sub- 
soil is saturated for short periods during the wet season, 
and this causes the soil to warm up slowly in the spring. 
The soil has good potential for adapted pasture grasses. 
Erosion is a moderate hazard when this soil is cultivated. 
Contour farming, grassed waterways, terraces, and 
minimum tillage are effective erosion control practices. 
Cultivated crops can be grown each year when good con- 
servation practices are applied. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, yellow-poplar, short- 
leaf pine, Virginia pine, and white oak. There are no sig- 
nificant limitations for woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of the slow permeability of the restricting layer 
in the subsoil and wetness. These factors are difficult to 
overcome. Capability subclass Ilw; woodland group 30. 

36—Leesburg gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on 
high stream terraces in the Appalachian Ridges and Val- 
leys. Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual areas are 
10 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown gravelly sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
yellowish brown gravelly loam to a depth of about 23 
inches. The middle part to a depth of 30 inches is strong 
brown gravelly loam with few distinct yellowish brown 
and light yellowish brown mottles and to a depth of 45 
inches is mottled pale brown, yellowish brown, strong 
brown, yellowish red, and red gravelly clay loam. The 
lower part to a depth of 60 inches is mottled strong 
brown, red, yellowish red, brownish yellow, and light gray 
gravelly loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Cedarbluff, Cloudland, Conasauga, Firestone, Hol- 
ston, Holston Variant, Nella, Townley, and Waynesboro 
soils. Also included are areas of soils in which content of 
coarse fragments is more than 35 percent in all horizons. 
The included soils make up about 5 to 25 percent of this 
map unit, but individual areas generally are less than 3 
acres. 
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This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil has good tilth and can be 
cultivated over a wide range of moisture content. The 
coarse fragments interfere with planting and cultivation 
in some places. The root zone is deep and can be easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has fair potential for producing all types of 
crops. Tilth can be maintained by returning crop residue 
to the soil. Erosion is a moderate hazard if cultivated 
crops are grown. Contour farming, grassed waterways, 
terraces, and minimum tillage are effective erosion con- 
trol practices. Cultivated crops can be grown each year if 
good conservation practices are applied. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, yel- 
low-poplar, and Virginia pine. There are no significant 
limitations for woodland use or management. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses. It has 
low shrink-swell potential and moderate permeability. 
Septic tanks function well on this soil. Capability subclass 
IIIs; woodland group 30. 

37—Leesburg gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained, sloping to moderately 
steep soil is on high stream terraces and hillsides in the 
Appalachian Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are complex and 
convex. Individual areas are 10 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown gravelly sandy 
loam about 4 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
yellowish brown gravelly loam to a depth of 15 inches. 
The middle part, to a depth of 25 inches, is yellowish 
brown gravelly sandy clay loam with fine distinct strong 
brown and very pale brown mottles. The lower part to a 
depth of 60 inches is yellowish brown gravelly silty clay 
loam with common distinct very pale brown and strong 
brown mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Cedarbluff, Cloudland, Conasauga, Firestone, Hol- 
ston, Holston Variant, Nella, Townley, and Waynesboro 
soils. Also included are areas of soils in which content of 
coarse fragments is more than 35 percent in all horizons. 
The included soils make up about 5 to 20 percent of this 
map unit, but individual areas generally are less than 3 
acres, 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil has good tilth and can be 
cultivated over a wide range of moisture content. The 
coarse fragments interfere with planting and cultivation 
in some places. The root zone is deep and can be easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has fair potential for producing all types of 
crops. Tilth can be maintained by returning crop residue 
to the soil. Erosion is a hazard if cultivated crops are 
grown. Conservation practices are needed if these soils 
are used for cultivated crops. Contour farming, grassed 
waterways, and minimum tillage are effective erosion 
control practices. Cropping systems are needed that in- 
clude the use of perennial sod crops at least 3 years in 4. 


Potential is good for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, yel- 
low-poplar, and Virginia pine. There are no significant 
limitations for woodland use or management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. It has 
low shrink-swell potential and moderate permeability. 
Slopes and small stones are moderate limitations for 
many urban uses. Capability subclass IVs; woodland 
group 30. 

38—Linker fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is 
on upland plateaus in the Sand Mountain area of the 
county. Slopes are smooth and both concave and convex. 
Individual areas are 10 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
strong brown loam to a depth of 7 inches. The middle 
part is yellowish red clay loam to a depth of 14 inches and 
yellowish red clay loam that has common medium, 
distinct, reddish yellow, red, and pale brown mottles and 
that extends to a depth of 28 inches. The lower part is 
mottled reddish yellow and red sandy clay loam to a 
depth of 35 inches. It is underlain by hard sandstone 
bedrock. 

TIneluded with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Hartsells, Townley, and Wynnville soils. Also included are 
areas of soils that are slightly less than 20 inches or 
slightly more than 40 inches to bedrock. Some soils have a 
gravelly surface layer. The included soils make up about 5 
to 20 percent of this map unit, but individual areas 
generally are less than 3 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is low to moderate. The soil has good tilth and 
can be cultivated over a wide range of moisture content. 
The root zone is moderately deep and can be easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has fair potential for producing all types of lo- 
cally grown crops. Its potential is restricted by the small 
size of the areas and the moderate erosion hazard. Tilth 
can be maintained by returning crop residue to the soil. 
Conservation practices are needed if these soils are used 
for cultivated crops. Contour farming, terraces, grassed 
waterways, minimum tillage, and crop residue manage- 
ment are effective in reducing erosion. Cultivated crops 
can be grown each year if good conservation practices are 
applied. 

Potential is fair for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and 
Virginia pine. There are no significant limitations for 
woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of depth to rock. Capability subclass IIIe; 
woodland group 4o. 

39—Linker fine sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained, sloping to moderately 
steep soil is on upland plateaus in the Sand Mountain area 
of the county. Slopes are complex and convex. Individual 
areas are 10 to 200 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
strong brown sandy clay loam to a depth of 11 inches and 
yellowish red clay loam to a depth of 23 inches. The lower 
part is yellowish red clay loam that has common medium, 
distinct, yellowish brown and brownish yellow mottles 
and that extends to a depth of 38 inches. It is underlain 
by hard sandstone bedrock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Hartsells, Townley, and Wynnville soils. Also included are 
areas of soils that are slightly less than 20 inches or 
slightly more than 40 inches deep to bedrock. Some soils 
have a gravelly surface layer. The included soils make up 
about 5 to 25 percent of this map unit, but individual 
areas generally are less than 4 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natura] fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is low to moderate. The soil has good tilth and 
can be cultivated over a wide range of moisture content 
without clodding or crusting. The root zone is moderately 
deep and can be easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has fair potential for producing locally grown 
crops. Tilth can be maintained by returning crop residue 
to the soil. Erosion is a moderate to severe hazard when 
these soils are used for cultivated crops. Contour farming, 
grassed waterways, terraces, and minimum tillage are ef- 
fective erosion control practices. Stripcropping is effec- 
tive and can be used on many fields where terraces are 
difficult to install. Cropping systems are needed that in- 
clude the use of a perennial sod crop about 2 years in 3. 

Potential is fair for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and 
Virginia pine. There are no significant limitations for 
woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of slope and depth to rock. Capability subclass 
IVe; woodland group 4o. 

40—Linker-Townley complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes. 
This complex consists of areas of Linker soils and 
Townley soils that are so intermingled that they could not 
be separated at the scale selected for mapping. These 
moderately deep, well drained, steep soils are in fairly 
large areas, 50 to several hundred acres, on uplands. They 
are underlain by interbedded sandstone and shale. In- 
dividual areas of each soil are 3 to 5 acres but range to as 
much as 10 acres. 

Linker soils and similar soils make up about 45 to 65 
percent of each mapped area. Typically, the surface layer 
is yellowish brown fine sandy loam about 4 inches thick. 
The subsurface layer is light yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam to a depth of 8 inches. The subsoil is strong brown 
loam to a depth of 18 inches and yellowish red sandy clay 
loam to a depth of 36 inches. It is underlain by hard sand- 
stone bedrock. Soils similar to Linker have a browner 
subsoil. 

These Linker soils are low in natural fertility and or- 
ganic matter content. They are strongly acid to very 
strongly acid. Permeability is moderate, and the available 
water capacity is low to moderate. 


Townley soils and similar soils make up about 15 to 35 
percent of each mapped area. Typically, the surface layer 
is yellowish brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil is strong brown silty clay loam 
to a depth of 16 inches. The lower part is strong brown 
silty clay to a depth of 30 inches and mottled red, yellow, 
brown, and gray clay to a depth of 36 inches. Below this 
to a depth of more than 42 inches is weathered, fractured 
shale. Soils similar to Townley have a browner subsoil. 

These Townley soils are low in natural fertility and or- 
ganic matter content. They are strongly acid to very 
strongly acid. Permeability is slow, and the available 
water capacity is moderate. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Wynnville soils. 

Some areas of this unit in the area south of Boaz on 
Lookout Mountain have a higher percentage of Townley 
soils than is typical for the unit. 

These soils have poor potential for farming and most 
urban uses. The shallow depth to rock, steep slopes, and 
slow permeability are severe limitations that are difficult 
to overcome. 

Potential is fair for loblolly pine, Virginia pine, and 
shortleaf pine. There are no significant limitations for use 
and management. 

These soils have good potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat. Capability subclass Vle; Linker soil in woodland 
group 4o, Townley soil in woodland group 4r. 

41—Linker-Urban land complex, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of areas of steep, well 
drained Linker soils and areas of Urban land. Individual 
areas of this unit range to as much as several hundred 
acres; they are about 25 to 45 percent Linker soils and 
about 25 to 45 percent Urban land. The areas of Linker 
soils and Urban land are so intricately mixed that they 
could not be separated at the scale selected for mapping. 

Typically, Linker soils have a surface layer of brown 
fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is strong 
brown sandy clay loam to a depth of 11 inches and yel- 
lowish red clay loam to a depth of 38 inches. It is under- 
lain by sandstone bedrock. 

Included in mapping are small areas of soils shallower 
than 20 inches and areas of soils deeper than 40 inches to 
sandstone bedrock. Also included are areas of the more 
clayey Townley soils. 

Permeability is moderate through the Linker soils, and 
organic matter content is low. Fertility is low in the sur- 
face layer. The shrink-swell potential is low in the subsoil. 

Most areas of Linker soils not covered by structures 
are in woodland. Because of the steep slopes, they are 
better suited to this use than to others. Linker soils have 
fair to poor potential for most engineering uses. 

Adapted plants should be selected for use on this unit 
because of the sandy surface textures and the shallow 
depth to bedrock. Soil erosion is often a concern on 
disturbed areas that are left bare for a considerable 
period of time. 
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The Linker soils have moderate to severe limitations 
for most building site development because of the shallow 
depth to bedrock and the steep slope. All sanitary facili- 
ties should be connected to commercial sewers and treat- 
ment facilities. 

Urban land consists of areas which have been altered 
to the extent that classification is not practical. It in- 
cludes areas covered by buildings, garages, sidewalks, 
patios, driveways, streets, schools, and churches, and 
areas that have been significantly disturbed by cutting, 
filling, or grading. Not assigned to a capability subclass. 

42—McQueen fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on low 
stream and river terraces in the Appalachian Ridges and 
Valleys. Individual areas are 5 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yel- 
lowish red clay loam to a depth of 19 inches. The middle 
part, to a depth of 43 inches, is strong brown clay loam 
with distinct yellowish red and brown mottles. The lower 
part is mottled brown and yellow silty clay loam to a 
depth of 57 inches. The underlying material is strong 
brown sandy clay loam to a depth of 80 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cedarbluff, Choccolocco, Ellisville, Gaylesville, Leadvale, 
and Wickham soils. Also included are some soils that have 
sandstone gravel in the surface layer. The included soils 
make up about 5 to 25 percent of this map unit, but in- 
dividual areas generally are less than 4 acres. 

This slowly permeable soil is low in natural fertility and 
organic matter content. The available water capacity is 
high. The soil is subject to rare flooding of brief duration. 
It is easy to work and can be tilled over a wide range of 
moisture content without clodding or crusting. The root 
zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has good potential for row crops and small 
grains. Potential is limited because of the small size of the 
areas,- flooding, and wetness of adjacent soils. Crop 
residue returned to the soil helps maintain organic matter 
content and good tilth. Erosion is a moderate hazard if 
cultivated crops are grown. Contour farming, grassed 
waterways, and minimum tillage are effective in reducing 
erosion on cultivated fields. Cultivated crops can be 
grown each year if good conservation practices are fol- 
lowed. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, yel- 
low-poplar, and sweetgum. There are no significant limita- 
tions for woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of flooding. It has low strength, but this can be 
overcome by good design. Capability subclass IIe; 
woodland group 30. 

43—Minvale cherty loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on foot slopes, 
benches, and fans in the Appalachian Ridges and Valleys. 
Slopes are complex and convex. Individual areas are 5 to 
30 acres. 


Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown cherty 
loam about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
yellowish brown cherty loam to a depth of 11 inches. The 
middle part is yellowish red cherty silty clay loam to a 
depth of 22 inches, and the lower part is yellowish red 
cherty silty clay loam that has yellowish brown and light 
reddish brown mottles and that extends to a depth of 
more than 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Bodine, Dewey, Ennis, Lobelville, and Stemley 
soils. Also included are soils in which content of cherty 
fragments is more than 35 percent in the surface layer 
and soils that have a compact and brittle layer in the sub- 
soil. The included soils make up about 5 to 25 percent of 
this map unit, but individual areas generally are less than 
4 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil is easy to work and can be 
tilled over a wide range of moisture content without 
elodding or crusting. The root zone is deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains, but high yields can be obtained. Potential is 
limited because of the small size of the areas. The coarse 
fragments tend to make the soil droughty and interfere 
with farming operations in some places. Crop residues 
returned to the soil help maintain organic matter content 
and good tilth. Erosion is a moderate hazard if cultivated 
crops are grown. Contour farming, terraces, grassed 
waterways, and minimum tillage are effective in reducing 
erosion on cultivated fields. Cultivated crops can be 
grown each year if good conservation practices are fol- 
lowed. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, Virginia pine, yellow-poplar, and upland oaks. There 
are no significant limitations for woodland use or manage- 
ment. 
. This soil has good to fair potential for most urban uses. 
It has low strength, but this can be overcome with good 
design. Capability subclass Ile; woodland group 30. 

44—Minvale cherty loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, sloping to strongly sloping soil is on 
foot slopes, hillsides, benches, and fans in the Appalachian 
Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are complex and convex. In- 
dividual areas are 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown cher- 
ty loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light 
yellowish brown cherty silt loam to a depth of 10 inches. 
The upper part of the subsoil is reddish yellow cherty 
loam to a depth of 18 inches. The middle part is yellowish 
red cherty silty clay loam to a depth of 25 inches, and the 
lower part is yellowish red cherty silty clay loam that has 
red and strong brown mottles and that extends to a depth 
of 70 inches, 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Bodine, Dewey, Ennis, Lobelville, and Stemley 
soils. Also included are soils in which content of chert 
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fragments is more than 35 percent in the surface layer 
and soils that have a compact and brittle layer in the sub- 
soil. The included soils make up about 5 to 25 percent of 
this map unit, but individual areas generally are less than 
4 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil is easy to work and can be 
tilled over a wide range of moisture content without 
clodding or crusting. The root zone is deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has fair to poor potential for row crops and 
small grains, but high yields can be obtained. Potential is 
limited because of the small size of the areas. The content 
of coarse fragments tends to make the soil droughty and 
interferes with farming operations in some places. Crop 
residues returned to the soil help maintain organic matter 
content and good tilth. Erosion is a moderate to severe 
hazard if cultivated crops are grown. Contour farming, 
terraces, grassed waterways, and minimum tillage are ef- 
fective in reducing erosion on cultivated fields. Cropping 
systems are needed that include the use of perennial sod 
crops about 2 years in 3. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Vir- 
ginia pine, yellow-poplar, and upland oaks. There are no 
significant limitations for woodland use or management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Slope, 
low strength, and small stones are moderate limitations 
for most uses. Capability subclass I[Ve; woodland group 
80. 

45-—-Minvale-Bodine complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes. 
This complex consists of small areas of Minvale and 
Bodine soils that are so intermingled that they could not 
be separated at the scale selected for mapping. These 
deep, well drained and somewhat excessively drained, 
steep soils are in fairly large areas, 25 to 150 acres in size, 
and are on uplands. They are underlain by limestone. In- 
dividual areas of each soil are 5 to 50 acres. 

Minvale soils make up about 52 percent of each mapped 
area. Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown cher- 
ty loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is yellowish red cherty silty clay loam to a depth of 
22 inches. The lower part is red cherty silty clay that has 
yellowish brown mottles and that extends to a depth of 
70 inches. 

These Minvale soils are low in natural fertility and or- 
ganic matter content. They are strongly acid to very 
strongly acid. Permeability is moderate, and the available 
water capacity is moderate. 

Bodine soils make up about 30 percent of each mapped 
area. Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown cher- 
ty silt loam about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is light yellowish brown cherty silty clay loam to a 
depth of 15 inches. The lower part is yellowish brown 
cherty silty clay loam that has brownish yellow and light 
yellowish brown mottles and that extends to a depth of 
70 inches. 


These Bodine soils are low in natural fertility and or- 
ganic matter content. They are strongly acid to very 
strongly acid. Permeability is moderately rapid, and the 
available water capacity is low. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Lobelville, and Stemley soils. 

These soils have poor potential for farming and most 
urban uses. They have fair potential for hay and pasture, 
but the steep slopes make seedbed preparation and 
pasture maintenance operations difficult. The steep slopes 
are severe limitations that are difficult to overcome for 
urban uses. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, yel- 
low-poplar, and upland oaks. Seedling mortality is a 
moderate management concern. The use of equipment is 
somewhat restricted by steep slopes. 

This complex has fair potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat. Capability subclass VIIe; Minvale_ soil in 
woodland group 30, Bodine soil in woodland group 3f. 

46—Minvale-Urban land complex, 2 to 15 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of areas of gently sloping 
to moderately steep, well drained Minvale soils; soils 
similar to Minvale soils; and areas of Urban land. In- 
dividual areas of this unit range to as much as several 
hundred acres; they are about 40 to 60 percent Minvale 
soils and 20 to 40 percent Urban land. Areas of Minvale 
soils and Urban land are so intricately mixed that they 
could not be separated at the scale selected for mapping. 

Typically, Minvale soils have a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown cherty loam about 5 inches thick. The sub- 
surface layer is light yellowish brown cherty silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is reddish yellow cherty 
loam to a depth of 18 inches and yellowish red cherty 
silty clay loam to a depth of 70 inches. Soils similar to 
Minvale soils have a more clayey subsoil and have coarse 
fragment content of less than 15 percent in the solum. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Bodine soils. 
These somewhat excessively drained soils are generally 
the steepest soils on the landscape. 

The soils in the map unit are well drained, and there 
are no significant drainage limitations. 

Permeability is moderate through the Minvale soils, and 
organic matter content is low. Fertility is low in the sur- 
face layer. The shrink-swell potential is low in the subsoil. 

Minvale soils, or the open parts of thé mapping unit, 
are used for parks, lawns, and gardens. They have good 
potential for these uses, and they have fair potential for 
most engineering uses. 

Most locally grown plants are adapted to these soils. 
Soil erosion is a concern on this unit where the soils are 
disturbed and left bare for extended periods of time. 

The Minvale soils and similar soils have slight to 
moderate limitations as building sites. Individual sanitary 
facilities work satisfactorily on these soils where suffi- 
cient area is available. 

Urban land consists of areas which have been altered 
to the extent that classification is not practical. It in- 
cludes areas covered by buildings, garages, sidewalks, 
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patios, driveways, streets, schools, and churches, and 
areas that have been significantly disturbed by cutting, 
filling, or grading. Not assigned to a capability subclass. 

47—Minvale-Urban land complex, 15 to 45 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of areas of steep, well 
drained Minvale soils; soils similar to Minvale soils; and 
areas of Urban land. Individual areas of this unit range to 
as.much as several hundred acres; they are about 40 to 60 
percent Minvale soils and 20 to 40 percent Urban land. 
The areas of Minvale soils and Urban land are so in- 
tricately mixed that they could not be separated at the 
scale selected for mapping. 

Typically, Minvale soils have a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown cherty loam about 5 inches thick. The sub- 
surface layer is light yellowish brown cherty silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is reddish yellow cherty 
loam to a depth of 18 inches and yellowish red cherty 
silty clay loam to a depth of 70 inches. Soils similar to 
Minvale soils have coarse fragment content of more than 
35 percent in the solum. 

Included in mapping are small areas of the moderately 
well drained Stemley soils in narrow drainageways. 

Permeability is moderate through the Minvale soils, and 
organic matter content is low. Fertility is low in the sur- 
face layer. The shrink-swell potential is low in the subsoil. 

Areas of Minvale soils that are not covered by struc- 
tures are in woodland. Because of steep slopes these soils 
are better suited to this use than to others. They have 
poor potential for most engineering uses, 

Most locally grown plants are adapted to these soils. 
Soil erosion is a concern where the soils are disturbed and 
left bare for extended periods of time. 

The Minvale soils and similar soils have moderate to 
severe limitations as building sites. Individual sanitary 
facilities work satisfactorily on some of the more gently 
sloping areas of Minvale soils. 

Urban land consists of areas which have been altered 
to the extent that classification is not practical. These in- 
clude areas covered by buildings, garages, sidewalks, 
patios, driveways, streets, schools, and churches, and 
areas that have been significantly disturbed by cutting, 
filling, or grading. Not assigned to a capability subclass. 

48—Minvale-Bodine association, steep. This unit con- 
sists of well drained and somewhat excessively drained 
soils that generally are in a regular and repeating pat- 
tern. Slopes range from 15 to 35 percent. This unit is 
made up of two separate long and narrow areas in the ex- 
treme southern and southeastern parts of the county. The 
combined size of the two areas is more than 9,000 acres. 
The landscape is wooded, sharply dissected ridges and 
valleys with strongly sloping to very steep side slopes. 
Generally, the Minvale soils are on ridges, and the Bodine 
soils are on side slopes. These soils developed in material 
weathered from cherty limestone. Individual areas of 
each soil range from about 10 to more than 100 acres. 

Minvale soils make up about 63 percent of the unit. 
Typically, the surface layer is brown cherty loam about 5 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish 


brown loam to a depth of about 19 inches. The lower part 
is yellowish brown cherty loam to a depth of 28 inches 
over strong brown cherty silty clay loam that has com- 
mon distinct light yellowish brown mottles and that ex- 
tends to a depth of more than 55 inches. 

Minvale soils are moderately permeable. The available 
water capacity is moderate. The soils are strongly acid to 
very strongly acid. 

Bodine soils make up about 25 percent of the unit. Typ- 
ically, the surface layer is dark brown cherty silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown cher- 
ty loam to a depth of 16 inches; reddish yellow cherty 
silty clay loam to a depth of 24 inches; and mottled strong 
brown, reddish yellow, and yellowish brown cherty silty 
clay loam to a depth of 70 inches. 

Bodine soils are moderately rapidly permeable. The 
available water capacity is low. The soils are strongly acid 
to extremely acid. 

Included with these soils in mapping are Allen, 
Conasauga, Ennis, Firestone, Lobelville, and Stemley 
soils. Conasauga and Firestone soils are the most exten- 
sive and are in the lower part of the area just across the 
river from Whorton’s Bend and northward. 

Most of the acreage is woodland. The soil has good 
potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, yellow-poplar, 
and upland oaks. The use of equipment is somewhat 
restricted because of steep slopes. Seedling mortality is a 
moderate management concern. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of the 
steep slopes. This is a severe limitation for septic tank ab- 
sorption fields and dwellings. This limitation can be par- 
tially overcome by proper design. 

These soils have fair potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat. Capability subclass VIIe; Minvale soil in 
woodland group 80, Bodine soil in woodland group 3f. 

49—Minvale-Townley association, steep. This unit 
consists of well drained soils that generally are in a regu- 
lar and repeating pattern. Slopes range from 15 to 40 per- 
cent. The unit is made up of one area of about 3,000 acres. 
This area is about 12 miles long and averages almost one- 
half mile wide. The landscape is a long, narrow, steep, 
wooded mountain. Typically, the steep Townley soils are 
on the southern side slopes and the Minvale soils are on 
the mountaintop and the northern side slopes. Sandstone 
cobbles are at the highest elevations of the unit and are 
on the surface of the Townley soils in many places. Collu- 
vial sandstone soils generally are along the southern foot 
slopes, but their distribution is not uniform. Individual 
areas of each soil range from about 10 to more than 100 
acres. 

Minvale soils and similar soils make up about 61 per- 
cent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is brown 
cherty loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is brownish yellow cherty loam to a depth of 138 
inches. The lower part is strong brown cherty silty clay 
loam to a depth of 18 inches over yellowish red cherty 
silty clay loam that has common distinct yellowish brown 
mottles and that extends to a depth of more than 55 
inches. 
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The Minvale soils are moderately permeable. The 
available water capacity is moderate. The soils are 
strongly acid to very strongly acid. 

Townley soils and similar soils make up about 17 per- 
cent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is brown silt 
loam about 3 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
yellowish brown shaly silty clay loam to a depth of 10 
inches. The lower part is yellowish red shaly clay that has 
common distinct strong brown and yellowish brown mot- 
tles and that extends to a depth of 25 inches. Below this 
to a depth of more than 30 inches is weathered, fractured 
shale. 

The Townley soils are slowly permeable. The available 
water capacity is moderate. The soils are strongly acid to 
very strongly acid. 

Included with these soils in mapping are Allen, Bodine, 
Hartsells, Linker, and Wynnville soils. Allen soils, the 
most extensive, are along the foot slopes. Also included 
are steep soils on side slopes; these soils are less than 20 
inches to shale bedrock and have a loamy subsoil. 

Most of the acreage of this unit: is woodland. The soils 
have fair potential for loblolly pine, Virginia pine, short- 
leaf pine, yellow-poplar, and upland oaks. The use of 
equipment is somewhat restricted because of slopes. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of the 
steep slopes. This is a severe limitation for septic tank ab- 
sorption fields and dwellings. This limitation can be par- 
tially overcome by proper design. 

These soils have fair potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat. Capability subclass IIe; Minvale soil in 
woodland group 30, Townley soil in woodland group 4r. 

50—Nella gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained, moderately steep soil is 
on hillsides, foot slopes, or terraces in the Appalachian 
Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are complex and convex. In- 
dividual areas are 10 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown gravelly sandy 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish red 
gravelly sandy clay loam to a depth of 15 inches, yel- 
lowish red gravelly clay loam to a depth of 27 inches, and 
red gravelly clay loam to a depth of 65 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Holston, Leesburg, Townley, and Waynesboro soils. 
Also included are small areas of soils that have a cobbly 
surface layer. The included soils make up about 10 to 25 
percent of this map unit, but individual areas generally 
are less than 5 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter ‘content. The available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil has good tilth and can be 
worked over a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and can be easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has poor potential for row crops and fair 
potential for pasture. The potential is limited because of 
the slope and the large amount of sandstone fragments on 
the surface. The gravel content of this soil interferes with 
tillage operations and also causes the soil to be droughty. 
Pasture maintenance is difficult on the more sloping 
areas. 


Potential is fair to good for Virginia pine, shortleaf 
pine, yellow-poplar, and upland oaks. There are no signifi- 
cant limitations for woodland use and management. 

This soil has severe limitations for most urban uses 
because of the steep slopes. Capability subclass VIe; 
woodland group 3x. 

51—Nella cobbly loam, 2 to 10 percent slope. This 
deep, well drained, gently sloping to sloping soil is on hill- 
sides, foot slopes, and terraces in the Appalachian Ridges 
and Valleys. Slopes are complex and convex. Individual 
areas are 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown cobbly loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish red and red- 
dish brown gravelly loam to a depth of 9 inches and yel- 
lowish red gravelly loam to a depth of 65 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Holston, Leesburg, Townley, and Waynesboro soils. 
Also included are areas of soils that have a gravelly sur- 
face layer. The included soils make up about 10 to 25 per- 
cent of this map unit, but individual areas generally are 
less than 5 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil has good tilth and can be 
worked over a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and can be easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has poor potential for row crops and fair 
potential for pasture. The potential is limited because of 
the large amount of sandstone fragments on the surface. 
Tilth can be improved by returning crop reside to the soil. 
The erosion hazard is moderate to severe if cultivated 
crops are grown. Contour farming, grassed waterways, 
terraces, minimum tillage, and stripcropping are effective 
erosion control practices. Cropping systems are needed 
that include the use of perennial sod crops about 3 years 
in 4, 

Potential is good for Virginia pine, shortleaf pine, yel- 
low-poplar, and upland oaks. There are no significant 
limitations for woodland use and management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Slope, 
low soil strength, and small stones are moderate limita- 
tions for many uses. Capability subclass IVe; woodland 
group 3x. 

52—Nella association, steep. This unit consists mainly 
of deep, well drained soils in a regular and repeating pat- 
tern. Slopes range from 20 to 45 percent. The unit is 
made up of two separate areas, one of about 4,000 acres 
and the other of about 150 acres. Both have a northeast- 
erly-southwesterly orientation. The landscape is a long, 
steeply sloping, wooded mountain. Typically, the southern 
side, or the side next to the Coosa River, is the steepest. 
A belt of cherty limestone soils is on the lower side slopes 
of the northern side. The Nella soils and similar soils are 
on the side slopes. These soils formed in material 
weathered from sandstone. 

Nella soils and similar soils make up about 78 percent 
of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown 
cobbly loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is strong 
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brown loam to a depth of 16 inches; yellowish red cobbly 
silty clay loam to a depth of 26 inches; and mottled red, 
brown, and yellow silty clay loam to a depth of more than 
55 inches. 

Nella soils are moderately permeable. The available 
water capacity is moderate. The soils are strongly acid to 
very strongly acid. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Bodine, Hartsells, and Townley soils. Also included 
are small areas of rock outcrops. The most extensive are 
the Hartsells and Bodine soils and the rock outcrops. 
They are on the ridgetops and the upper third of the side 
slopes. 

Most of the acreage is woodland. The soils have fair 
potential for Virginia pine, shortleaf pine, yellow-poplar, 
and upland oaks. The use of equipment is moderately 
restricted because of the steep slopes. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of the 
steep slopes. 

These soils have fair potential as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Capability subclass VIIe; woodland group 3x. 

538—Nella-Allen association, steep. This unit consists 
of deep, well drained soils in a regular and repeating pat- 
tern. Slopes range from 15 to 35 percent. The unit is 
made up of a single area of larger than 6,500 acres that 
runs in a northeasterly-southwesterly direction. The land- 
scape is a long, wide, steep, wooded mountain. Typically, 
the northern side slope is the steepest. A narrow belt of 
‘soils formed from interbedded limestone and shale is on 
the toe of the north side. The Nella and Allen soils are on 
the upper parts of the side slopes and on the ridge caps. 
These soils formed in material weathered from sandstone. 
A narrow band of cherty soils is on the southern toe 
slopes. Individual areas of each soil range from about 10 
to 50 acres. 

Nella: soils and similar soils make up about 40 percent 
of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is brown gravelly 
sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
red gravelly clay loam to a depth of 17 inches over yel- 
lowish red gravelly clay loam that has common distinct 
red, yellow, and brown mottles and that’ extends toa 
depth of more than 60 inches. 

Nella soils are moderately permeable. The available 
water capacity is moderate. The soils are strongly acid to 
very strongly acid. 

Allen soils make up about 14 percent of the unit. Typi- 
cally, the surface layer is brown gravelly fine sandy loam 
about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellowish 
brown loam to a depth of 9 inches. The upper part of the 
subsoil is brown loam to a depth of 16 inches and yel- 
lowish red clay loam to a depth of 28 inches. The lower 
part is yellowish red clay loam that has brown mottles 
and that extends to a depth of more than 60 inches. 

Allen soils are moderately permeable. The available 
water capacity is moderate to high. The soils are strongly 
acid to very strongly acid. 

Included with these soils in mapping are Bodine, Hart- 
sells, Leesburg, and Townley soils. The moderately deep 


Hartsells soils are the most extensive and are on the 
ridgetops and the upper third of the side slopes. Also in- 
cluded are areas of soils that are similar to Hartsells soils 
except that they are shallower to bedrock. Bodine soils 
are mainly along the southern toe slopes. 

Most of the acreage is woodland. These soils have fair 
potential for Virginia. pine, shortleaf pine, yellow-poplar, 
and upland oaks. The use of equipment is moderately 
restricted because of slopes. 

Potential is .poor for most urban uses because of the 
steep slopes. 

These soils have fair potential as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Capability subclass VIIe; Nella soil in woodland 
group 3x; Allen soil in woodland group 3r. 

54—-Nella-Rock outcrop association, steep. This unit 
consists of well drained soils and rock outcrops that 
generally occur in a regular and repeating pattern. Slopes 
range from 20 to 45 percent. The unit was mapped in two 
separate areas with a combined size of more than 11,000 
acres. The larger area is a long, narrow, steep, wooded 
mountain. The smaller area, which separates Sand Moun- 
tain from the limestone and chert valleys within it, con- 
sists of wooded, very steep side slopes and ranges from 
0.1 to 0.4 mile wide. 

Typically, Nella soils and similar soils are on the upper 
side slopes and on wider ridgetops. Sandstone outcrops 
are on the upper side slopes and on narrow ridgetops, and 
limestone outcrops are on the lower parts of side slopes. 
A narrow band of soils formed from limestone and shale 
is on the lower side slopes. Individual areas of each soil 
range from about 10 to 100 acres, 

Nella soils and similar soils make up about 40 percent 
of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is brown gravelly 
sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is reddish brown gravelly loam to a depth of 12 
inches and red gravelly sandy clay loam to a depth of 17 
inches. The lower part to a depth of 31 inches is red 
gravelly clay loam with common distinct yellowish red 
and strong brown mottles and to a depth of 65 inches is 
gravelly clay loam mottled with shades of red, brown, and 
yellow. 

Nella soils are moderately permeable. The available 
water capacity is moderate. The soils are strongly acid to 
very strongly acid. 

Rock outerop makes up about 20 percent of the unit. It 
consists of exposed sandstone and limestone bluffs and 
angular broken pieces of sandstone and limestone as 
much as several feet in diameter. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Allen, Leesburg, 
and Townley soils. The moderately deep Townley soils, 
the most extensive, are mainly on toe slopes and on the 
steeper side slopes. 

Most of the acreage is used as woodland. The soils have 
fair to poor potential for Virginia pine, shortleaf pine, yel- 
low-poplar, and upland oaks. Logging operations are 
restricted because of steep slopes and the rock outcrops. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of the 
steep slopes and the rock outcrops. 
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The unit has fair potential for habitat for woodland wil- 
dlife. Capability subclass VIle; woodland group 3x. 

55—Nella-Townley association, steep. This unit con- 
sists of deep and moderately deep, well drained soils that 
are ‘generally in a regular and repeating pattern. Slopes 
range from 20 to 45 percent. The unit is a single area that 
runs in a northeasterly-southwesterly direction. The area 
is larger than 9,000 acres. The landscape is a long, wide, 
wooded mountain range made up of a continuous series of 
knobs and saddles. Typically, the northern side is the 
steepest. A narrow belt of interbedded limestone and 
shale is at intervals along the base of the northern side. 
The Nella soils are on the upper side slopes and on the 
ridge caps. They formed in material weathered from 
sandstone. Townley soils are on the lower northern side 
slopes. They formed in material weathered from shale. A 
narrow band of cherty soils is on the southern toe slope. 
Individual areas of each soil range from about 10 to 50 
acres. 

Nella soils and similar soils make up about 40 percent 
of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is brown gravelly 
sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is brown 
gravelly loam to a depth of 13 inches; yellowish red 
gravelly clay loam to a depth of 26 inches; and yellowish 
red gravelly clay to a depth of 65 inches. 

Nella soils are moderately permeable. The available 
water capacity is moderate. The soils are strongly acid to 
very strongly acid. 

Townley soils and similar soils make up about 15 per- 
cent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is brownish 
yellow silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is light 
yellowish brown loam to a depth of 10 inches; strong 
brown silty clay loam to a depth of 22 inches; yellowish 
red clay to a depth of 30 inches; and mottled red, yellow, 
and brown clay to a depth of 36 inches. The underlying 
material is weathered, fractured shale. 

Townley soils are slowly permeable. The available 
water capacity is moderate. The soils are strongly acid to 
very strongly acid. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Bodine, and Leesburg soils. Bodine soils, the most 
exiensive, are on the lower third of the southern side 
slope. Also included along the base of the northwestern 
side of the area are small areas of limestone rock outcrop 
and areas of very clayey soils associated with this 
limestone. 

Most of the acreage is used as woodland. The soils have 
fair potential for Virginia pine, shortleaf pine, loblolly 
pine, yellow-poplar, and upland oaks. The use of equip- 
ment is moderately restricted because of slopes. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of the 
steep slopes. 

These soils have fair potential for habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Capability subclass Vile; Nella soil in woodland 
group 3x, Townley soil in woodland group 4r. 

56—Palmerdale soils, 2 to 60 percent slopes. These 
deep, somewhat excessively drained, gently sloping to 
steep soils formed in mine spoil material in the Sand 


Mountain area. Slopes are steep in most areas, but some 
areas have been smoothed. The only area of Palmerdale 
soils mapped in the county is more than 800 acres. 

' Typically, the surface layer is brown, dark gray, and 
strong brown, very shaly loam about 9 inches thick. The 
underlying layers are brown, yellowish brown, and light 
olive brown, very shaly loam and silt loam to a depth of 
34 inches over brown, dark yellowish brown, and strong 
brown, very shaly loam to a depth of 80 inches. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Hartsells, Linker, and Townley soils. Also included are 
small areas of soils that are similar to Hartsells soils ex- 
cept that they are shallower to bedrock. The included 
soils make up about 5 to 15 percent of this map unit, but 
separate areas generally are less than 3 acres. 

These moderately rapidly permeable soils are low in 
natural fertility and organic matter content. The available 
water capacity is low. The soils have poor tilth but can be 
worked through a wide range in moisture content. 

This. soil, when graded smooth, has fair potential for 
adapted plants. The high content of coarse fragments 
tends to make the soil droughty and interferes with cul- 
tivation. Erosion is a hazard when this soil is cultivated. 
Onsite investigation is needed to determine if areas are 
smoothed or unsmoothed. 

This soil, where smoothed, has fair potential for loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, yellow-poplar, and 
upland oaks. In some areas the use of equipment is 
severely restricted by steep slopes. Erosion is a severe 
management concern. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of steep slopes, small stones, and a possible 
hazard of subsidence. Capability subclass VIIs; woodland 
group 3x. 

57—Pits. This unit consists of open excavations from 
which soil and the underlying material have been 
removed for use at another location. These areas range 
from about 5 to several hundred feet deep, and some now 
hold water. The floor and walls of most pits are made up 
of exposed geologic strata. They are mostly bare, and ero- 
sion is a severe hazard. The low available water capacity 
and low natural fertility make revegetation difficult. The 
area around most of the pits is covered with excess soil 
and geologic material, impurities, and refuse from the 
pits. It includes low-grade or impure ore and rocks as 
large as several feet in diameter. Many of these areas are 
partially covered with young pines. 

These areas include gravel pits, chert pits, and 
limestone quarries. Not assigned to a capability subclass 
or a woodland group. 

58—Stemley cherty loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This 
deep, moderately well drained, nearly level to gently slop- 
ing soil is in drainageways and on toe slopes in the Ap- 
palachian Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are smooth and con- 
cave. Individual areas are commonly 5 to 20 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown cher- 
ty loam about 4 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil, to a depth of 16 inches, is yellowish brown cherty 
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loam with faint yellowish brown mottles. The lower part 
is firm and brittle, mottled gray, yellow, brown, and red 
cherty clay loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bodine, Cloudland, Dewey, Ennis, Lobelville, and Minvale 
soils. Also included are soils in which the content of cher- 
ty fragments is more than 85 percent in the surface layer 
and soils that do not have the firm and brittle subsoil. 
The ineluded soils make up about 5 to 25 percent of this 
map unit, but individual areas generally are less than 4 
acres. 

This slowly permeable soil is low in natural fertility and 
organic matter content. The available water capacity is 
low to moderate. The soil is difficult to work and can be 
tilled over only a limited range of moisture content 
without clodding or crusting. The rooting depth is 
restricted by the firm and brittle layers. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains. It has good potential for pastures. Potential is 
limited because of flooding and wetness. The soil is 
flooded occasionally for brief periods, usually during 
winter, and crops are sometimes damaged. Erosion is not 
a hazard except where flooding causes scouring. Field 
ditches and diversions can be used in many places to 
remove excess water. Crop residue returned to the soil 
helps maintain organic matter content. Cultivated crops 
can be grown each year where good conservation prac- 
tices are followed. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, white 
oak, black walnut, loblolly pine, and shortleaf pine. There 
are no significant limitations for woodland use or manage- 
ment. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of flooding and wetness. Capability subclass IIe; 
woodland group 30. : 

59—Toccoa sandy loam. This deep, well drained, 
nearly level to gently undulating soil is on first bottoms 
in the Appalachian Ridges and Valleys. Slopes are plane 
to slightly concave and range from 0 to 2 percent. In- 
dividual areas are 5 to 25 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayisn brown 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The underlying material 
to a depth of 16 inches is very dark grayish brown sandy 
loam and to a depth of 28 inches is dark brown sandy 
loam with faint dark yellowish brown mottles. Below this 
to a depth of 60 inches is brown sandy loam mottled with 
shades of brown and gray. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Choccoloeco, Ellisville, and Wickham soils. Also included 
are soils that have a lighter colored surface layer and 
subsoil. The included soils make up about 5 to 20 percent 
of this map unit, but individual areas generally are less 
than 4 acres. 

This moderately rapidly permeable soil is low in natural 
fertility and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil is easy to work and can be 
tilled over a wide range of moisture content without 
clodding or crusting. The root zone is deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 


This soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains. Potential is limited because of the danger of 
frequent, brief flooding. Crop residues returned to the 
soil help maintain organic matter content and good tilth. 
Grassed waterways and minimum tillage are effective in 
reducing erosion on cultivated fields. Cultivated crops can 
be grown each year if good conservation practices are fol- 
lowed. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, yellow-poplar, sweet- 
gum, and red oaks. There are no significant limitations for 
woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of the flood hazard. Capability subclass IIIw; 
woodland group lo. 

60—Townley silt loam, 3 to 12 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained, gently sloping to strongly 
sloping soil is on broad ridges and side slopes in the Sand 
Mountain part of the county. Slopes are smooth and con- 
vex. Individual areas are 5 to 20 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is strong 
brown silty clay loam to a depth of 9 inches over yel- 
lowish red silty clay loam to a depth of 15 inches. The 
lower part to a depth of 30 inches is yellowish red silty 
clay loam with distinct red mottles and to a depth of 36 
inches is mottled yellow, gray, and red silty clay. The un- 
derlying material is weathered, fractured shale to a depth 
of 45 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Hartsells, Linker, Leesburg, and Nella soils. The included 
soils make up about 5 to 25 percent of this map unit, but 
individual areas generally are less than 4 or 5 acres. 

This slowly permeable soil is low in natural fertility and 
organic matter content. The available water capacity is 
moderate. The soil is easy to work and can be tilled over 
a wide range of moisture content without clodding or 
crusting. The'root zone is moderately deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

The soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains. The potential is limited because of the slope and 
the small size of the areas. The soil has high potential for 
hay and pasture. Good tilth can be maintained by return- 
ing crop residue to the soil. The erosion hazard is high if 
cultivated crops are grown. Contour farming, grassed 
waterways, terraces, and minimum tillage are effective 
erosion control practices. Cropping systems are needed 
that include the use of perennial sod crops about 2 years 
in 3. 

Potential is fair for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and 
Virginia pine. There are no significant limitations for 
woodland use or management. 

This soil has fair to poor potential for most urban uses. 
Low strength, depth to rock, and slow permeability are 
severe limitations for many urban uses. Capability sub- 
class IVe; woodland group 4o. 

61—Townley association, steep. This unit consists of 
well drained soils that generally are in a regular and re- 
peating pattern. Slopes range from 15 to 40 percent. The 
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unit is a single area of more than 900 acres. The land- 
scape is a narrow, steep, wooded mountain range. Typi- 
cally, the Townley soils are throughout the unit. These 
soils formed in material weathered from shale. 

Townley soils and similar soils make up about 60 per- 
cent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is brown silt 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
shaly loam to a depth of 14 inches; reddish yellow, shaly 
silty clay loam to a depth of 22 inches; yellowish red shaly 
clay loam to a depth of 26 inches; and mottled red, yellow, 
and brown shaly clay loam to a depth of 33 inches. The 
underlying material is weathered shale. 

Townley soils have slow permeability. The available 
water capacity is moderate. These soils are strongly acid 
to very strongly acid. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Hartsells, Leesburg, Linker, and Nella soils. Hartsells 
soils are the most extensive and are mainly on upper side 
slopes. 

Most of the acreage is used as woodland. The soils have 
fair potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and Virginia 
pine. The use of equipment is moderately restricted 
because of steep slopes. The erosion hazard is a moderate 
management concern. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of steep 
slopes, depth to rock, and slow permeability of the sub- 
soil. These limitations are difficult to overcome. 

These soils have good potential for habitat for 
woodland wildlife. Capability subelass VIe; woodland 
group 4r. | 

62—Townley-Leesburg association, steep. This unit 
consists of well drained soils that generally are in a regu- 
lar and repeating pattern. Slopes range from 15 to 35 per- 


cent. The unit is a single area of more than 2,000 acres. It’ 


is about 15 miles long and averages about one-fourth mile 
wide. The landscape is a long, narrow, steep, wooded, 
shinbone type mountain range. Typically, the Townley 
soils are on the southeastern slope and the Leesburg soils 
are on the ridge caps and the northern slopes. Individual 
areas of each soil range from 5 to 100 acres. 

Townley soils and similar soils make up about 50 per- 
cent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is yellowish red gravelly loam to a 
depth of 15 inches. The middle part, to a depth of 22 
inches, is yellowish red shaly silty clay loam with common 
distinct strong brown mottles. The lower part, to a depth 
of 38 inches, is yellowish red shaly clay with common 
distinct strong brown and brownish yellow mottles. Below 
this is weathered shale. 

Townley soils are slowly permeable. The available 
water capacity 'is moderate. The soils are strongly acid to 
very strongly acid. 

Leesburg soils and similar soils make up about 31 per- 
cent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is brown 
gravelly sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown gravelly loam to a depth of 16 inches; 
yellowish brown gravelly sandy clay loam to a depth of 25 


inches; and mottled yellowish brown, very pale brown, 
and strong brown gravelly clay loam to a depth of more 
than 60 inches. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Conasauga, Firestone, Hartsells, and Linker soils. 
Firestone soils, the most extensive of this group, are 
along foot slopes. Small areas of rock outcrops are on 
some of the steeper side slopes. 

Most of the acreage is used as woodland. The soils have 
fair potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and Virginia 
pine. The use of equipment is moderately restricted 
because of steep slopes. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of the 
steep slopes and the shallow depth to rock of the Townley 
soils. 

These soils have good potential for habitat for 
woodland wildlife. Capability subclass VIe; Townley soil 
in woodland group 4r, Leesburg soil in woodland group 
ar. 

63—Urban Land. This map unit is made up of exten- 
sively built-up areas; 75 to 100 percent of each mapped 
area is either covered by structures or has been disturbed 
by cutting and filling. 

Most of these areas are gently sloping but a few have 
slopes of as much as 15 percent. Storm drain systems 
usually control runoff on the paved areas, but erosion on 
many of the exposed cuts or fill areas is severe. 

Included in mapping are small areas of moderately 
built-up areas where structures cover only 50 to 75 per- 
cent of the surface. Also included are remnants of 
undisturbed soils and areas where the natural soil is 
covered by fill material. Included areas make up as much 
as 25 percent of the unit. 

The soils making up the unit have been so altered or 
obscured that they cannot be classified. Not assigned to a 
capability subclass or a woodland group. 

64— Waynesboro silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on high terraces 
in the Southern Appalachian Ridges and Valleys. -In- 
dividual areas are 5 to 30 acres, 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown silt 
loam about 9 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
yellowish red silty clay loam and clay loam that contains 
common distinct strong brown mottles and that extends 
to a depth of 23 inches. The lower part is mottled yel- 
lowish red, red, and brownish yellow clay and extends to 
a depth of 70 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Cedarbluff, Dewey, Holston, Holston Variant, 
Leesburg, and Nella soils. Also included are small areas 
of soils that have a gravelly surface layer. These included 
soils make up about 5 to 20 percent of this map unit, but 
individual areas generally are less than 4 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate. This soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. The 
root zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 
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This soil has fair to good potential for crops and small 
grains. Potential is limited because of the small size of 
most areas and the slope of adjacent soils. Crop residue 
returned to the soil helps maintain organic matter content 
and good tilth. Erosion is a moderate hazard if cultivated 
crops are grown. Contour farming, terraces, grassed 
waterways, and minimum tillage are effective in reducing 
erosion on cultivated fields. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pines, shortleaf 
pine, Virginia pine, yellow-poplar, and upland oaks. There 
are no significant limitations for woodland use or manage- 
ment. 

This soil has good to fair potential for most urban uses. 
Low strength, shrink-swell potential, and slope are 
moderate limitations for some urban uses, but these 
limitations can be overcome by good design. Capability 
subclass IIe; woodland group 30. 

65—Waynesboro silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained, sloping to moderately steep soil 
is on high terraces in the Southern Appalachian Ridges 
and Valleys. Slopes are complex and convex. Individual 
areas are 5 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The subsoil is strong brown to yellowish red 
silty clay loam to a depth of 19 inches and mottled red, 
yellow, and brown clay to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Allen, Cedarbluff, Dewey, Holston, Holston Variant, 
Leesburg, and Nella soils. Also included are areas of soils 
that have a gravelly surface layer. The included soils 
make up about 5 to 20 percent of this map unit, but in- 
dividual areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil has good tilth, and the 
moisture range over which it can be worked is fairly wide 
except in small eroded areas. The root zone is deep and 
can be easily penetrated by plant roots. 

This soil has fair to poor potential for row crops and 


medium potential for pasture. The potential is limited’ 


because of the slope. Tilth can be improved by returning 
crop residue to the soil. The erosion hazard is high where 
cultivated crops are grown. Good fertilization and other 
good management practices are needed on pastures to in- 
sure long-lived stands. Conservation cropping systems are 
needed that include the use of perennial sod crops at least 
3 years in 4. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Vir- 
ginia pine, yellow-poplar, and upland oaks. There are no 
significant limitations for woodland use and management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Slope, 
low strength, and shrink-swell potential are moderate 
limitations but can be overcome by good design. Capabili- 
ty subclass [Ve; woodland group 30. 

66— Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on low 
stream terraces in the Appalachian Ridges and Valleys. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual areas are 3 to 
20 acres. 


Typically, the surface layer is brawn fine sandy loam 
about 8 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a 
depth of 29 inches, is yellowish red sandy clay loam. The 
lower part, to a depth of 41 inches, is yellowish red loam 
with strong brown and pale brown mottles. The underly- 
ing material is mottled brown, red, and yellow sandy loam 
to a depth of 60 inches, 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cedarbluff, Choccolocco, Ellisville, McQueen, and Toccoa 
soils. The included soils make up about 5 to 25 percent of 
this map unit, but individual areas generally are less than 
5 acres. 

This moderately permeable soil is low in natural fertili- 
ty and organic matter content. The available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil is easy to work and can be 
tilled over a wide range of moisture content without 
clodding or crusting. The root zone is deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. This soil is subject to rare 
flooding. 

This soil has good potential for row crops and small 
grains. Potential is limited because of the size of the 
areas and the wetness of adjacent soils. Floods occur 
mainly during winter. Crop residues returned to the soil 
help maintain organic matter content and good tilth. Ero- 
sion is a moderate hazard if cultivated crops are grown. 
Terraces, grassed waterways, and minimum tillage are ef- 
fective in reducing erosion on cultivated fields. Cultivated 
crops can be grown each year if good conservation prac- 
tices are followed. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, yellow-poplar, and 
upland oaks. There are no significant limitations for 
woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of flooding. Protected areas have good to fair 
potential. Capability subclass IIe; woodland group 20. 

67—Wynnville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This deep, moderately well drained, gently sloping soil is 
on broad ridges in the Sand Mountain area of the county. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual areas are 3 to 
40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The upper subsoil is yel- 
lowish brown sandy clay loam that has a few faint pale 
brown mottles and that extends to a depth of 21 inches. 
The next layer is yellowish brown sandy clay loam that 
contains pockets of white material and that extends to a 
depth of 40 inches. The next layer is compact and brittle 
sandy loam that is mottled with shades of brown, yellow, 
and gray and that extends to a depth of 49 inches. The 
lower part of the subsoil is strong brown sandy clay loam 
that extends to a depth of 64 inches. Below is hard sand- 
stone bedrock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Hartsells, Linker, and Townley soils. The included soils 
make up about 5 to 25 percent of this map unit, but in- 
dividual areas generally are less than 5 acres. 

This moderately slowly permeable soil is low in natural 
fertility and organie matter content. The available water 
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capacity is moderate to high. The soil is easy to work and 
can be tilled over a wide range of moisture content 
without clodding or crusting. The root zone is restricted 
by the compact and brittle layer. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops and small 
grains and good potential for pasture grasses. Potential is 
limited by the restricted rooting depth. Crop residues 
returned to the soil help maintain organic matter content 
and good tilth. Cultivated crops can be grown each year if 
good conservation practices are followed. 

Potential is good for yellow-poplar, loblolly pine, short- 
leaf pine, and upland oaks. There are no significant limita- 
tions for woodland use or management. 

This soil has fair to poor potential for most urban uses 
because of wetness and the restrictive layer in the sub- 
soil. Capability subclass IIe; woodland group 30. 


Use and management of the soils 


The soil survey is a detailed inventory and evaluation 
of the most basic resource of the survey area—the soil. It 
is useful in adjusting land use, including urbanization, to 
the limitations and potentials of natural resources and the 
environment. Also, it can help avoid soil-related failures 
in uses of the land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists, con- 
servationists, engineers, and others keep extensive notes 
about the nature of the soils and about unique aspects of 
behavior of the soils. These notes include data on erosion, 
drought damage to specific crops, yield estimates, flood- 
ing, the functioning of septic tank disposal systems, and 
other factors affecting the productivity, potential, and 
limitations of the soils under various uses and manage- 
ment. In this way, field experience and measured data on 
soil properties and performance are used as a basis for 
predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section is useful in planning use and 
management of soils for crops and pasture, rangeland, 
and woodland; as sites for buildings, highways and other 
transportation systems, sanitary facilities, and parks and 
other recreation facilities; and for wildlife habitat. From 
the data presented, the potential of each soil for specified 
land uses can be determined, soil limitations to these land 
uses can be identified, and costly failures in houses and 
other structures, caused by unfavorable soil properties, 
can be avoided. A site where soil properties are favorable 
can be selected, or practices that will overcome the soil 
limitations can be planned. 

Planners and others using the soil survey can evaluate 
the impact of specific land uses on the overall productivi- 
ty of the survey area or other broad planning area and on 
the environment. Productivity and the environment are 
closely related to the nature of the soil. Plans should 
maintain or create a land-use pattern in harmony with the 
natural soil. 

Contractors can find information that is useful in locat- 
ing sources of sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. Other 


information indicates the presence of bedrock, wetness, or 
very firm soil horizons that cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and many 
other specialists also can find useful information in this 
soil survey. The safe disposal of wastes, for example, is 
closely related to properties of the soil. Pavements, side- 
walks, campsites, playgrounds, lawns, and trees and 
shrubs are influenced by the nature of the soil. 


Crops and pasture 


Lewis D. WILLIAMS, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, helped prepare this section. 


The major management concerns in the use of the soils 
for crops and pasture are described in this section. In ad- 
dition, the crops or pasture plants best suited to the soil, 
including some not commonly grown in the survey area, 
are discussed; the system of land capability classification 
used by the Soil Conservation Service is explained; and 
the estimated yields of the main crops and hay and 
pasture plants are presented for each soil. 

This section provides information about the overall 
agricultural potential of the survey area and about the 
management practices that are needed. The information is 
useful to equipment dealers, land improvement contrac- 
tors, fertilizer companies, processing companies, planners, 
conservationists, and others. For each kind of soil, infor- 
mation about management is presented in the section 
“Soil maps for detailed planning.” Planners of manage- 
ment systems for individual fields or farms should also 
consider the detailed information given in the description 
of each soil. 

The Alabama Conservation Needs Inventory (2) shows 
that more than 96,000 acres in the survey area was used 
for crops (fig. 7) and pasture in 1967. Of this total 31,400 
acres was used for permanent pasture, and 65,345 acres 
was used for cropland. 

The potential of the soils in Etowah county for in- 
creased production of food is good. About 40,500 acres of 
potentially good cropland is currently used as woodland, 
and about 19,000 acres is used as pasture. In addition to 
the reserve productive capacity represented by this land, 
food production could also be increased by extending the 
latest crop production technology to all cropland in the 
county. This soil survey can facilitate the application of 
such technology. 

Acreage in crops and pasture has gradually been 
decreasing as more and more land is used for urban 
development. It was estimated that in 1975 there were 
about 100,000 acres of urban and built-up land in the 
county. The use of this soil survey to help make land use 
decisions that will influence the future role of farming in 
the county is discussed in the section “General soil map 
for broad land use planning.” 

Soil erosion is the major soil problem on about three- 
fourths of the cropland and pastureland in Etowah Coun- 
ty. If the slope is more than 2 percent, erosion is a 
hazard. Conasauga, Leadvale, and Stemley soils, for ex- 
ample, have slopes of 1 to 5 percent and are also wet. 
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Loss of the surface layer through erosion is damaging 
for two reasons. First, productivity is reduced as the sur- 
face layer is lost and part of the subsoil is incorporated 
into the plow layer. Loss of the surface layer is especially 
damaging on soils that have a clayey subsoil, such as the 
Conasauga, Dewey, Firestone, Townley, and Waynesboro 
soils, and on soils that have a layer in or below the subsoil 
that limits the depth of the root zone. Such layers include 
a fragipan, as in Cloudland, Leadvale, Stemley, and 
Wynnville soils, or bedrock, as in Hartsells and Linker 
soils. Erosion also reduces productivity on soils that tend 
to be droughty, such as Leesburg and Minvale soils. 
Second, soil erosion on farmland results in sedimentation 
of streams. Control of erosion minimizes the pollution of 
streams by sediment and improves quality of water for 
municipal use, for recreation, and for fish and wildlife. 

In many sloping fields, preparing a good seedbed and 
tilling are difficult on clayey spots because the original 
friable surface soil has been eroded away. Such spots are 
common in areas of eroded Dewey soils. 

Erosion control practices provide protective surface 
cover, reduce runoff, and increase infiltration. A cropping 
system that keeps vegetative cover on the soil for ex- 
tended periods can hold soil erosion losses to amounts 
that will not reduce the productive capacity of the soils. 
Legume and grass forage crops in the cropping system 
reduce erosion on sloping land and provide nitrogen and 
improve tilth for crops that follow in the rotation. 

Minimum tillage and crop residue management help in- 
crease infiltration and reduce runoff and erosion. These 
practices can be adapted to most soils in the survey area. 
Also, they can be used in fields with topographic condi- 
tions unfavorable for terracing and contouring. 

Terraces and diversions reduce the length of slope and 
reduce runoff and erosion. They are most practical on 
well drained, sloping soils, such as Allen, Dewey, Hart- 
sells, Holston, Linker, Waynesboro, and Wynnville soils. 
Other soils are less suitable for terraces and diversions 
because of irregular slopes, excessive wetness in the ter- 
race channels, or bedrock at a depth of less than 20 
inches. Diversions are most practical on toe slopes and 
benches to intercept runoff from hilly uplands and divert 
the water away from the lower lying cropland fields. 

Contour farming is very effective in reducing erosion 
on cultivated cropland fields. It is best suited to soils with 
smooth uniform slopes. 

Information for the design of erosion control practices 
for each kind of soil can be obtained in the local office of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

Soil drainage is the major management concern on 
about 45,000 acres in the survey area. In most of these 
areas, drainage would increase crop and pasture produc- 
tion. These soils include the moderately well drained and 
somewhat poorly drained Cedarbluff, Chewacla, Conasau- 
ga, and Lobelville soils. Open ditches and tile drainage 
can be used to remove excess water from these soils. 

Cloudland and Stemley soils have a water table in early 
spring. This is caused by the slower permeability of the 


fragipan in the lower part of the subsoil. Subsurface 
drainage can be used to remove this water. The land can 
then be planted earlier, thereby increasing yields. 

The design of both surface and subsurface drainage 
systems varies with the kind of soil. A combination of 
surface drainage and tile drainage is needed in some 
areas of the poorly drained and very poorly drained soils 
used for intensive row cropping. Drains have to be more 
closely spaced in soils with slow permeability than in the 
more permeable soils. Finding adequate outlets for 
drainage systems is difficult in many areas of the wetter 
soils. 

Soil fertility is naturally low in most soils on uplands in 
the survey area. All but Toccoa soils are naturally acid. 
The soils on flood plains, such as Choccolocco, Ellisville, 
McQueen, and Wickham soils, are higher in natural fertili- 
ty than most soils on uplands. Soils in the survey area 
require applications of ground limestone to raise pH for 
optimum utilization of commercial fertilizer by plants. 
Crops on all soils respond well to application of fertilizer. 
Available phosphorus and potash levels are low in most of 
the soils. 

On all soils, additions of lime and fertilizer should be 
based on the results of soil tests, on the need of the crop, 
and on the expected level of yields. The Cooperative Ex- 
tenion Service can help in determining the kind and 
amounts of fertilizer and lime to apply. 

Soil tilth is an important factor in the germination of 
seeds and in the infiltration of water into the soil. Soils 
with good tilth are granular and porous. 

Most of the soils used for crops in the survey area have 
a surface layer of loam or fine sandy loam that is light in 
color and low in organic matter. Generally the structure 
of such soils is weak, and intense rainfall causes the for- 
mation of a weak crust on the surface. Regular additions 
of crop residues, manure, and other organic material can 
help to improve soil structure. 

Fields crops suited to the soils and climate of the sur- 
vey area include many that are not now commonly grown. 
Corn, soybeans, cotton, and feed grains are the main row 
crops. Potatoes, tomatoes, watermelons, peppers, and 
other truck crops can be grown if economic conditions are 
favorable, A small acreage of apples and peaches is grown 
for commercial purposes. These crops are well suited to 
the sandy soils of the mountain areas. 

Wheat and rye are the most common small grain crops. 
Oats and barley could be grown. Crimson clover, white 
clover, Yuchi clover, ball clover, and other legumes will 
grow on most soils in the county. Tall fescue, common 
bermudagrass, and hybrid bermudagrasses are the main 
grasses grown for pasture and hay. Sericea lespedeza and 
the annual lespedezas are well suited to most soils. 

Pasture and hay crops are important in the survey 
area. Several practices are needed on all soils that are 
used for pasture and hay production. They include: proper 
grazing or cutting heights, weed control, proper fertiliza- 
tion, rotational grazing, and scattering of animal 
droppings. Cool-season perennial grasses such as tall 
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fescue should be rested in the summer so that food 
reserves will be stored in the plants for fall and early 
spring growth. Overgrazing and low fertilization are the 
two major problems associated with pasture production. 
Both problems result in weak plants and poor stands that 
are quickly infested with weeds. The best way to prevent 
weeds from becoming established is to maintain a good, 
dense ground cover with the desired pasture species. 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of the 
principal crops under a high level of management are 
shown in table 6. In any given year, yields may be higher 
or lower than those indicated in the table because of 
variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. Absence 
of an estimated yield indicates that the crop is not suited 
to or not commonly grown on the soil. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the ex- 
perience and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
and available yield data from nearby counties were also 
considered. 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and crop management practices were used. Hay and 
pasture yields were estimated for the most productive 
varieties of grasses and legumes suited to the climate and 
the soil. A few farmers may be obtaining average yields 
higher than those shown in table 6. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated yields 
of the various crops depends on the kind of soil and the 
crop. Such management provides drainage, erosion con- 
trol, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding: crop varieties; 
appropriate tillage practices, including time of tillage and 
seedbed preparation and tilling when soil moisture is 
favorable; control of weeds, plant diseases, and harmful 
insects; favorable soil reaction and optimum levels of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and trace elements for 
each crop; effective use of crop residues, barnyard 
manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting crops with 
the smallest possible loss; and timeliness of all fieldwork. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 6 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not included 
because the acreage of these crops is small. The local of- 
fices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service can provide information about the 
management concerns and productivity of the soils for 
these crops. 


Capability classes and subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 


The soils are classed according to their limitations when 
they are used for field crops, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into aecount major and 
generally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, horticul- 
tural crops, or other crops that require special manage- 
ment. Capability classification is not a substitute for in- 
terpretations designed to show suitability and limitations 
of groups of soils for rangeland, for forest trees, or for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system as used in this soil survey, all 
kinds of soil are grouped at two levels: capability class 
and subclass. These levels are defined in the following 
paragraphs. A survey area may not have soils of all 
classes. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. The numerals §in- 
dicate progressively greater limitations and narrower cho- 
ices for practical use. The classes are defined as follows: 

Class I soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class IT soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices, 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and landforms have limitations that 
nearly preclude their use for commercial crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class; . 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or c, 
to the class numeral, for example, IIe. The letter e shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless close- 
growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that water in 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation 
(in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by ar- 
tificial drainage); s shows that the soil is limited mainly 
because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and c, used in 
only some parts of the United States, shows that the 
chief limitation is climate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in class 
V are subject to little or no erosion, though they have 
other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, range- 
land, woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 
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The capability subclass is identified in the description 
of each soil mapping unit in the section “Soil maps for 
detailed planning.” 


Woodland management and productivity 


JERRY L. JoHNSON, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


About 176,900 acres, or 50 percent of the total land 
area of Etowah County, is commercial forest land. The 
forest acreage in the county has decreased 12 percent 
from 1963 to 1972. Private landowners own 96 percent of 
the commercial forest land; wood using industries, 3 per- 
cent; and the public, 1 percent. 

The oak-hickory forest type occupies 73,200 acres; the 
loblolly-shortleaf pine type, 61,000 acres; the oak-pine 
type, 36,600 acres; and the oak-gum-cypress type, 6,100 
acres (7). Many acres of upland hardwoods could be con- 
verted to pines, for pines generally grow better on upland 
sites. Hardwoods usually grow well on lowland sites, on 
slopes having northerly aspects, and in coves. 

Good stands of merchantable timber grow in the coun- 
ty. Most of the soils in Etowah County have high to 
moderate potential productivity (9), but the value of the 
local forest production is well below its potential. There 
are about 36,600 acres of sawtimber, 54,900 acres of 
poletimber, and 85,400 acres of saplings and seedlings (7). 

Seven primary wood using industrial plants in Etowah 
County provide employment for more than 100 people (3). 

Table 7 contains information useful to woodland owners 
or forest managers planning use of soils for wood crops. 
Mapping unit symbols for soils suitable for wood crops 
are listed, and the ordination (woodland suitability) sym- 
bol for each soil is given. All soils bearing the same or- 
dination symbol require the same general kinds of 
woodland management and have about the same potential 
productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, in- 
dicates the potential productivity of the soils for impor- 
tant trees. The number 1 indicates very high productivity; 
2, high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; and 5, low. The 
second part of the symbol, a letter, indicates the major 
kind of soil limitation. The letter x indicates stoniness or 
rockiness; w, excessive water in or on the soil; t, toxic 
substances in the soil; d, restricted root depth; ¢, clay in 
the upper part of the soil; s, sandy texture; f, high con- 
tent of coarse fragments in the soil profile; and 7, steep 
slopes. The letter o indicates insignificant limitations or 
restrictions. If a soil has more than one limitation, priori- 
ty in placing the soil into a limitation class is in the fol- 
lowing order: x, w, t, d, ¢, 8, f, and r. 

In table 7 the soils are also rated for a number of fac- 
tors to be considered in management. Slight, moderate, 
and severe are used to indicate the degree of major soil 
limitations. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in well managed woodland. The risk is slight if the 
expected soil loss is small, moderate if some measures are 


needed to control erosion during logging and road con- 
struction, and severe if intensive management or special 
equipment and methods are needed to prevent excessive 
loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the charac- 
teristics and conditions of the soil that restrict use of the 
equipment generally needed in woodland management or 
harvesting. A rating of slight indicates that use of equip- 
ment is not limited to a particular kind of equipment or 
time of year; moderate indicates a short seasonal limita- 
tion or a need for some modification in management or 
equipment; severe indicates a seasonal limitation, a need 
for special equipment or management, or a hazard in the 
use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree that the 
soil affects expected mortality of planted tree seedlings. 
Plant competition is not considered in the ratings. 
Seedlings from good planting stock that are properly 
planted during a period of sufficient rainfall are rated. A 
rating of slight indicates that the expected mortality of, 
the planted seedlings is less than 25 percent; moderate, 25 
to 50 percent; and severe, more than 50 percent. 

Considered in the ratings of windthrow hazard are 
characteristics of the soil that affect the development of 
tree roots and the ability of the soil to hold trees firmly. 
A rating of slight indicates that trees in wooded areas are 
not expected to be blown down by commonly occurring 
winds; moderate, that some trees are blown down during 
periods of excessive soil wetness and strong winds; and 
severe, that many trees are blown down during periods of 
excessive soil wetness and moderate or strong winds. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees on a soil is expressed as a site index. This index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and codominant 
trees of a given species attain in a specified number of 
years. The site index applies to fully stocked, even-aged, 
unmanaged stands. Important trees are those that 
woodland managers generally favor in intermediate or im- 
provement cuttings. They are selected on the basis of 
growth rate, quality, value, and marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for commer- 
cial wood production and that are suited to the soils. 


Engineering 


This section provides information about the use of soils 
for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction material, 
and water management. Among those who can benefit 
from this information are engineers, landowners, commu- 
nity planners, town and city managers, land developers, 
builders, contractors, and farmers. 

The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the “Soil properties” section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behavior 
of soils in various engineering uses. 
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Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, 
plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to bedrock, hardness 
of bedrock that is within 5 or 6 feet of the surface, soil 
wetness, depth to a seasonal high water table, slope, 
likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure or aggrega- 
tion, in-place soil density, and geologic origin of the soil 
material. Where pertinent, data about kinds of clay 
minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt fractions, and 
the kind of absorbed cations were also considered. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil pro- 
perties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential (fig. 8), 
available water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, 
slope stability, and other factors of expected soil behavior 
in engineering uses. As appropriate, these values can be 
applied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 
profile. 

These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage and refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to (1) select potential residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, and recreational uses; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 
ticular area; (3) evaluate alternative routes for roads, 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste disposal 
facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of soils 
and geology; (6) find sources of gravel, sand, clay, and 
topsoil; (7) plan farm drainage systems, irrigation 
systems, ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil and 
water conservation; (8) relate performance of structures 
already built to the properties of the kinds of soil on 
which they are built so that performance of similar struc- 
tures on the same or a similar soil in other locations can 
be predicted; and (9) predict the trafficability of soils for 
cross-country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

Data presented in this section are useful for land-use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or 
general designs that will overcome unfavorable soil pro- 
perties and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to 
the use of these data, however, should be well understood. 
First, the data are generally not presented for soil 
material below a depth of 5 or 6 feet. Also, because of the 
scale of the detailed map in this soil survey, small areas 
of soils that differ from the dominant soil may be in- 
cluded in mapping. Thus, these data do not eliminate the 
need for onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by 
personnel having expertise in the specific use contem- 
plated. 

The information is presented mainly in tables. Table 8 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of limita- 
tions for building site development; table 9, for sanitary 


facilities; and table 11, for water management. Table 10 
shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a source of 
construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this sur- 
vey, can be used to make additional interpretations and to 
construct interpretive maps for specific uses of land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a spe- 
cial meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Building site development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings, and local roads and streets 
are indicated in table 8. A slight limitation indicates that 
soil properties generally are favorable for the specified 
use; any limitation is minor and easily overcome. A 
moderate limitation indicates that soil properties and site 
features are unfavorable for the specified use, but the 
limitations can be overcome or minimized by special 
planning and design. A severe limitation indicates that one 
or more soil properties or site features are so unfavorable 
or difficult to overcome that a major increase in construc- 
tion effort, special design, or intensive maintenance is 
required. For some soils rated severe, such costly mea- 
sures may not be feasible. 

Shallow excavations are made for pipelines, sewerlines, 

communications and power transmission lines, basements, 
open ditches, and cemeteries. Such digging or trenching is 
influenced by ‘soil wetness caused by a seasonal high 
water table; the texture and consistence of soils; the ten- 
dency of soils to cave in or slough; and the presence of 
very firm, dense soil layers, bedrock, or large stones. In 
addition, excavations are affected by slope of the soil and 
the probability of flooding. Ratings do not apply to soil 
horizons below a depth of 6 feet unless otherwise noted. 
_ In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is given, and the presence of very firm or ex- 
tremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is in- 
dicated. 

Dwellings and small.commercial buildings referred to 
in table 8 are built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
Separate ratings are made for small commercial buildings 
without basements and for dwellings with and without 
basements. For such structures, soils should be suffi- 
ciently stable that cracking or subsidence of the structure 
from settling or shear failure of the foundation does not 
occur. These ratings were determined from estimates of 
the shear strength, compressibility, and shrink-swell 
potential of the soil. Soil texture, plasticity and in-place 
density, potential frost action, soil wetness, and depth to a 
seasonal high water table were also considered. Soil wet- 
ness and depth to a seasonal high water table indicate 
potential difficulty in providing adequate drainage for 
basements, lawns, and gardens. Depth to bedrock, slope, 
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and large stones in or on the soil are also important con- 
siderations in the choice of sites for these structures and 
were considered in determining the ratings. Susceptibility 
to flooding is a serious hazard. 

Local roads and streets referred to in table 8 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying soil 
material; a base of gravel, crushed rock fragments, or soil 
material stabilized with lime or cement; and a flexible or 


rigid surface, commonly asphalt or concrete. The roads © 


are graded with soil material at hand, and most cuts and 
fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as well as the quantity and workability of fill material 
available are important in design and construction of 
roads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
soil texture, density, shrink-swell potential, and potential 
frost action are indicators of the traffic supporting capaci- 
ty used in making the ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, 
slope, depth to hard rock or very compact layers, and con- 
tent of large stones affect stability and ease of excava- 
tion. 


Sanitary facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 
soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
officials. Table 9 shows the degree and kind of limitations 
of each soil for such uses and for use of the soil as daily 
cover for landfills. It is important to observe local or- 
dinances and regulations. 

If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as slight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 
planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive main- 
tenance is required. Soil suitability is rated by the terms 
good, fair, or poor, which, respectively, mean about the 
same as the terms slight, moderate, and severe. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems of 
tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a sep- 
tic tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for this 
use. The soil properties and site features considered are 
those that affect the absorption of the effluent and those 
that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 
table, depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding. 


Stones, boulders, and shallowness to bedrock interfere 
with installation. Excessive slope can cause lateral 
seepage and surfacing of the effluent. Also, soil erosion 
and soil slippage are hazards if absorption fields are in- 
stalled on sloping soils. 

In some soils, loose sand and gravel or fractured 
bedrock is less than 4 feet below the tile lines. In these 
soils the absorption field does not adequately filter the ef- 
fluent, and ground water in the area may be con- 
taminated. : 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table can be installed 
or the size of the absorption field can be increased so that 
performance is satisfactory. : 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to hold 
sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid and 
liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor and cut 
slopes or embankments of compacted soil material. Aero- 
bie lagoons generally are designed to hold sewage within 
a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil material for 
the lagoon floor and sides is required to minimize seepage 
and contamination of ground water. Soils that are very 
high in content of organic matter and those that have 
cobbles, stones, or boulders are not suitable. Unless the 
soil has very slow permeability, contamination of ground 
water is a hazard where the seasonal high water table is 
above the level of the lagoon floor. In soils where the 
water table is seasonally high, seepage of ground water 
into the lagoon can seriously reduce the lagoon’s capacity 
for liquid waste. Slope, depth to bedrock, and susceptibili- 
ty to flooding also affect the suitability of sites for 
sewage lagoons or the cost of construction. Shear 
strength and permeability of compacted soil material af- 
fect the performance of embankments. 

Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of solid 
waste by placing refuse in successive layers either in ex- 
cavated trenches or on the surface of the soil. The waste 
is spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin layer 
of soil material. Landfill areas are subject to heavy 
vehicular traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and traf- 
ficability affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The 
best soils have a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to 
slow permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, and 
are not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to be 
sticky and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils 
generally have rapid permeability, which might allow nox- 
ious liquids to contaminate ground water. Soil wetness 
can be a limitation, because operating heavy equipment 
on a wet soil is difficult. Seepage into the refuse increases 
the risk of pollution of ground water. 

Ease of excavation affects the suitability of a soil for 
the trench type of landfill. A suitable soil is deep to 
bedrock and free of large stones and boulders. If the 
seasonal water table is high, water will seep into 
trenches. 

Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table 9 apply 
only to the soil material within a depth of about 6 feet. If 
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the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or moderate 
may not be valid. Site investigation is needed before a 
site is selected. 

Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty and free of 
stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils 
may be subject to soil blowing. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
horizon in most soils has the best workability, more or- 
ganic matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 

Where it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily 
or final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the sites should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the bor- 
row areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, and 
potential for plant growth. 


Construction materials 


The suitability of each soil as a source of roadfill, sand, 
gravel, and topsoil is indicated in table 10 by ratings of 
good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and organic- 
matter content of each soil horizon are important factors 
in rating soils for use as construction materials. Each soil 
is evaluated to the depth observed, generally about 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. The 
performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or ce- 
ment is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such per- 
formance is given in the descriptions of the soil series. 

The ratings apply to the soil material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
table 14 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential, low potential frost action, and few 
cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately well 
drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils rated 
fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and have other 
limiting features, such as moderate shrink-swell potential, 
moderately steep slopes, wetness, or many stones. If the 


thickness of suitable material is less than 3 feet, the en- 
tire soil is rated poor. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 10 provide 
guidance as to where to look for probable sources and are 
based on the probability that soils in a given area contain 
sizable quantities of sand or gravel. A soil rated good or 
fair has a layer of suitable material at least 3 feet thick, 
the top of which is within a depth of 6 feet. Coarse frag- 
ments of soft bedrock material, such as shale and silt- 
stone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. Fine- 
grained soils are not suitable sources of sand and gravel. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the water 
table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil series 
descriptions and in table 14. 

Topsoil is used in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soil material in 
preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil material 
to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage that 
can result at the area from which the topsoil is taken. 

The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness of 
suitable material, wetness, slope, and amount of stones. 
The ability of the soil to support plantlife is determined 
by texture, structure, and the amount of soluble salts or 
toxic substances. Organic matter in the Al or Ap horizon 
greatly increases the absorption and retention of moisture 
and nutrients. Therefore, the soil material from these 
horizons should be carefully preserved for later use. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable loamy 
material at their surface. They are free of stones and cob- 
bles, are low in content of gravel, and have gentle slopes. 
They are low in soluble salts that can limit or prevent 
plant growth. They are naturally fertile or respond well 
to fertilizer. They are not so wet that excavation is dif- 
ficult during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are loose sandy soils or firm loamy or 
clayey soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 
inches thick or soils that have appreciable amounts of 
gravel, stones, or soluble salt. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy soils and very firm 
clayey soils; soils with suitable layers less than 8 inches 
thick; soils having large amounts of gravel, stones, or 
soluble salt; steep soils; and poorly drained soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organic matter, a surface horizon is generally 
preferred for topsoil because of its organic-matter con- 
tent. This horizon is designated as Al or Ap in the soil se- 
ries descriptions. The absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth are greatly in- 
creased by organic matter. 


Water management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil 
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survey. In table 11 the soil and site features that affect 
use are indicated for each kind of soil. This information is 
significant in planning, installing, and maintaining water 
control structures. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have a low 
seepage potential, which is determined by permeability 
and the depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
that is resistant to seepage, erosion, and piping and has 
favorable stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, 
and compaction characteristics. Large stones and organic 
matter in a soil downgrade the suitability of a soil for use 
in embankments, dikes, and levees. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are bodies of water made 
“by excavating a pit or dugout into a ground-water 
aquifer. Excluded are ponds that are fed by surface ru- 
noff and embankment ponds that impound water 8 feet or 
more above the original surface. Ratings in table 11 are 
for ponds that are properly designed, located, and con- 
structed. Soil properties and site features that affect 
aquifer-fed ponds are depth to a permanent water table, 
permeability of the aquifer, quality of the water, and ease 
of excavation. 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability; texture; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other 
layers that affect the rate of water movement; depth to 
the water table; slope; stability of ditchbanks; suscepti- 
bility to flooding; salinity and alkalinity; and availability 
of outlets for drainage. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a com- 
bination of channels and ridges constructed across a slope 
to intercept runoff. They allow water to soak into the soil 
or flow slowly to an outlet. Features that affect suitabili- 
ty of a soil for terraces are uniformity and steepness of 
slope; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other unfavorable 
material; large stones; permeability; ease of establishing 
vegetation; and resistance to water erosion, soil blowing, 
soil slipping, and piping. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel runoff to 
outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Features that affect the 
use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, erodi- 
bility, wetness, and suitability for permanent vegetation. 


Recreation 


The soils of the survey area are rated in table 12 ac- 
cording to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation uses. The ratings are based on such restrictive 
soil features as flooding, wetness, slope, and texture of 
the surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but im- 
portant in evaluating a site, are location and accessibility 
of the area, size and shape of the area and its scenic 
quality, the ability of the soil to support vegetation, ac- 
cess to water, potential water impoundment sites availa- 
ble, and either access to public sewerlines or capacity of 
the soil to absorb septic tank effluent. Soils subject to 


flooding are limited, in varying degree, for recreation use 
by the duration and intensity of flooding and the season 
when flooding occurs. Onsite assessment of height, dura- 
tion, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential in 
planning recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that the soil pro- 
perties are generally favorable and ‘that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that the 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be off- 
set only by costly soil reclamation, special design, inten- 
sive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination of 
these measures. 

The information in table 12 can be supplemented by in- 
formation in other parts of this survey. Especially helpful 
are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, given 
in table 9, and interpretations for dwellings without base- 
ments and for local roads and streets, given in table 8. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils for 
this use have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but remains 
firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes and stones 
or boulders can greatly increase the cost of constructing 
camping sites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm when 
wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period.of use, and do not have slopes or stones 
or boulders that will increase the cost of shaping sites or 
of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones or boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If shaping is required to ob- 
tain a uniform grade, the depth of the soil over bedrock 
or hardpan should be enough to allow necessary grading. 

Paths and trails for walking, horseback riding, 
bicycling, and other uses should require little or no 
cutting and filling. The best soils for this use are those 
that are not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when 
dry, and are not subject to flooding more than once dur- 
ing the annual period of use. They should have moderate 
slopes and have few or no stones or boulders on the sur- 
face. 


Wildlife habitat 


RoBert E. WATERS, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 
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Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they af- 
fect the construction of water impoundments. The kind 
and abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 
- largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, and 
water. If any one of these elements is missing, is in- 
adequate, or is inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce or 
do not inhabit the area. 

If the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, 
by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 18, the soils in the survey area are rated ac- 
cording to their potential to support the main kinds of 
wildlife habitat in the area. This information can be used 
in planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, 
and other developments for wildlife; selecting areas that 
are suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that are suitable 
for creating, improving, or maintaining specific elements 
of wildlife habitat; and determining the intensity of 
management needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat or the kind of habitat is easily created, 
improved, or maintained. Few or no limitations affect 
management, and satisfactory results can be expected if 
the soil is used for the designated purpose. A rating of 
fair means that the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in most 
places. Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor means that limita- 
tions are severe for the designated element or kind of 
wildlife habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor means that 
restrictions for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
wildlife are very severe, and that unsatisfactory results 
can be expected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even 
impossible to create, improve, or maintain on soils having 
such a rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals used 
by wildlife. The major soil properties that affect. the 
growth of grain and seed crops are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capaci- 
ty, wetness, slope, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also considera- 
tions. Examples of grain and seed crops are corn, 
sorghum, wheat, oats, barley, millet, cowpeas, soybeans, 
and sunflowers. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife food 
and cover. Major soil properties that affect the growth of 
grasses and legumes are depth of the root zone, texture 
of the surface layer, available water capacity, wetness, 
surface stoniness, flood hazard, and slope. Soil tempera- 
ture and soil moisture are also considerations. Examples 


of grasses and legumes are fescue, bahiagrass, lovegrass, 
switchgrass, dallisgrass, timothy, orchardgrass, clover, al- 
falfa, and crownvetch. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds, that pro- 
vide food and cover for wildlife. Major soil properties that 
affect the growth of these plants are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capaci- 
ty, wetness, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil tem- 
perature and soil moisture are also considerations. Exam- 
ples of wild herbaceous plants are dewberry, blackberry, 
crotons, crabgrass, pokeweed, partridgepea, and 
paspalums. 

Hardwood trees and the associated woody understory 
provide cover for wildlife and produce nuts or other fruit, 
buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or foliage that wildlife eat. 
Major soil properties that affect growth of hardwood 
trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, available 
water capacity, and wetness. Examples of native plants 
are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, hawthorn, dogwood, 
persimmon, sassafras, sumac, hickory, hazelnut, black wal- 
nut, grape, viburnum, and briers. Examples of fruit- 
producing shrubs that are commercially available and 
suitable for planting on soils rated good are autumn-olive 
and crabapple. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Soil proper- 
ties that have a major effect on the growth of coniferous 
plants are depth of the root zone, available water capaci- 
ty, and wetness. Examples of coniferous plants are pine, 
cypress, and cedar. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild her- 
baceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
of submerged or floating aquatics. They produce food or 
cover for wildlife. that use wetland as habitat. Major soil 
properties affecting wetland plants are texture of the 
surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, slope, and sur- 
face stoniness. Examples of wetland plants are smart- 
weed, wild millet, rushes, sedges, reeds, and cattails. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 
created by dams or levees or by water-control structures 
in marshes or streams. Major soil properties affecting 
shallow water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, sur- 
face stoniness, slope, and permeability. The availability of 
a dependable water supply is important if water areas are 
to be developed. Examples of shallow water areas are 
muskrat marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, wildlife 
watering developments, beaver ponds, and other wildlife 
ponds. 

The kinds of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openland wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild her- 
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baceous plants. The kinds of animals in these areas in- 
clude bobwhite quail, mourning dove, cottontail rabbit, 
red fox, meadowlark, mockingbird, killdeer, field sparrow, 
and blackbirds. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of hard- 
woods or conifers, or a mixture of both, and associated 
grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous plants. The kinds 
of animals in these areas include wild turkey, deer, squir- 
rels, woodeock, gray fox, raccoon, warblers, thrushes, 
vireos, and woodpeckers. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy or 
swampy, shallow water areas where water-tolerant plants 
grow. The kinds of animals in these areas include ducks, 
geese, herons, shore birds, rails, kingfishers, muskrat, 
mink, beaver, otter, and turtles. 


Soil properties 


Extensive data about soil properties are summarized on 
the following pages. The two main sources of these data 
are the many thousands of soil borings made during the 
course of the survey and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soi] samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil 
scientists can identify several important soil properties. 
They note the seasonal soil moisture condition or the 
presence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in 
the profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel or other coarse fragments; the structure, or the 
natural pattern of cracks and pores in the undisturbed 
soil; and the consistence of the soil material in place 
under the existing soil moisture conditions. They record 
the depth of plant roots, determine the pH or reaction of 
the soil, and identify any free carbonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
to verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
determine all major properties of key soils, especially pro- 
perties that cannot be estimated accurately by field ob- 
servation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for all 
soil series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby sur- 
vey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of en- 
gineering properties, the engineering classifications, and 
the physical and chemical properties of each major 
horizon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
data about pertinent soil and water features, engineering 
test data, and data obtained from physical and chemical 
laboratory analyses of soils. 


Engineering properties 


Table 14 gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 


Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 14 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 
Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each horizon 
is indicated. More information about the range in depth 
and about other properties in each horizon is given for 
each soil series in the section “Soil series and morpholo- 
gy.” 

Texture is described in table 14 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil material that is 7 to 
27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 per- 
cent sand. If a soil contains gravel or other particles 
coarser than sand, an appropriate modifier is added, for 
example, “gravelly loam.” Other texture terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 

The two systems commonly used in classifying soils for 
engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification System 
(Unified) (5) and the system adopted by the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi- 
cials (AASHTO) (4). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to proper- 
ties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic-matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two 
classes have a dual classification symbol, for example, CL- 
ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to those 
properties that affect their use in highway construction 
and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil is clas- 
sified in one of seven basic groups ranging from A-1 
through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, liquid 
limit, and plasticity index. Soils in group A-1 are coarse 
grained and low in content of fines. At the other extreme, 
in group A-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly organic soils 
are classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspec- 
tion. 

When laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and 
A-7 groups are further classified as follows: A-1-a, A-1-b, 
A-2-4, A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, and A-7-6. As an addi- 
tional refinement, the desirability of soils as subgrade 
material can be indicated by a group index number. These 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20 or higher for the poorest. The AASHTO classification 
for soils tested in the survey area, with group index num- 
bers in parentheses, is given in table 18. The estimated 
classification, without group index numbers, is given in 
table 14. Also in table 14 the percentage, by weight, of 
rock fragments more than 3 inches in diameter is esti- 
mated for each major horizon. These estimates are deter- 
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mined mainly by observing volume percentage in the field 
and then converting that, by formula, to weight percent- 
age. 

Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four sieves (U.S. standard) 
is estimated for each major horizon. The estimates are 
based on tests of soils that were sampled in the survey 
area and in nearby areas and on field estimates from 
many borings made during the survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These in- 
dexes are used in both the Unified and AASHTO soil 
classification systems. They are also used as indicators in 
making general predictions of soil behavior. In some sur- 
veys, the estimates are rounded to the nearest 5 percent. 
Thus, if the ranges of gradation and Atterburg limits ex- 
tend a marginal amount across classification boundaries (1 
or 2 percent), the classification in the marginal zone is 
omitted. 


Physical and chemical properties 


Table 15 shows estimated values for several soil charac- 
teristics and features that affect behavior of soils in en- 
gineering uses. These estimates are given for each major 
horizon, at the depths indicated, in the typical pedon of 
each soil. The estimates are based on field observations 
and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
field—particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 
or texture—that influence the downward movement of 
water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil fea- 
tures as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of the 
soil is an important factor to be considered in planning 
and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the poten- 
tial of soils for septic tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management. 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ability of the soil to hold 


water and make it available to plants. Important charac- . 


teristics are content of organic matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irrigation 
systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as a range in pH values. The 
range in pH of each major horizon is based on many field 
checks. For many soils, the values have been verified by 
laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting 
the crops, ornamental plants, or other plants to be grown; 
in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and stabiliza- 
tion; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 


Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of 
the swelling of undisturbed clods were made for many 
soils. For others the swelling was estimated on the basis 
of the kind and amount of clay in the soi] and on mea- 
surements of similar soils. The size of the load and the 
magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also in- 
fluence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of 
some soils can cause damage to building foundations, 
basement walls, roads, and other structures unless special 
designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential indicates 
that special design and added expense may be required if 
the planned use of the soil will not tolerate large volume 
changes. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated steel 
or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated steel is re- 
lated to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, total acidi- 
ty, and electrical conductivity of the soil material. The 
rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on the 
sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil. Protective 
measures for steel or more resistant concrete help to 
avoid or minimize damage resulting from the corrosion. 
Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or soil 
horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an installa- 
tion that is entirely within one kind of soil or within one 
soil horizon. 

Erosion factors are used to predict the erodibility of a 
soil and its tolerance to erosion in relation to specific 
kinds of land use and treatment. The soil erodibility fac- 
tor (K) is a measure of the susceptibility of the soil to 
erosion by water. Soils having the highest K values are 


_the most erodible. K values range from 0.10 to 0.64. To 


estimate annual soil loss per acre, the K value of a soil is 
modified by factors representing plant cover, grade and 
length of slope, management practices, and climate. The 
soil-loss tolerance factor (T) is the maximum rate of soil 
erosion, whether from rainfall or soil blowing, that can 
occur without reducing crop production or environmental 
quality. The rate is expressed in tons of soil loss per acre 
per year. 


Soil and water features 


Table 16 contains information helpful in planning land 
uses and engineering projects that are likely to be af- 
fected by soil and water features. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
placed in one of four groups on the basis of the intake of 
water after the soils have been wetted and have received 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low ru- 
noff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly 
of deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravels. These soils have a high rate of water transmis- 
sion. 
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Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water trans- 
mission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils that have a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils that have moderately fine texture or fine texture. 
These soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay soils that have a high shrink-swell poten- 
tial, soils that have a permanent high water table, soils 
that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
and soils that are shallow over nearly impervious material. 
These soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

Flooding is the temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, with runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and by tides. Water standing for short periods 
after rains or after snow melts is not considered flooding, 
nor is water in swamps and marshes. Flooding is rated in 
general terms that describe the frequency and duration of 
flooding and the time of year when flooding is most like- 
ly. The ratings are based on evidence in the soil profile of 
the effects of flooding, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, 
silt, or, in places, clay deposited by floodwater; irregular 
decrease in organic-matter content with increasing depth; 
and absence of distinctive soil horizons that form in soils 
of the area that are not subject to flooding. The ratings 
are also based on local information about floodwater 
levels in the area and the extent of flooding; and on infor- 
mation that relates the position of each soil on the land- 
scape to historic floods. 

The generalized description of flood hazards is of value 
in land-use planning and provides a valid basis for land- 
use restrictions. The soil data are less specific, however, 
than those provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate. flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table is the highest level of a saturated 
zone more than 6 inches thick for a continuous period of 
more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. Esti- 
mates are based mainly on the relationship between gray- 
ish colors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free 
water observed in many borings made during the course 
of the soil survey. Indicated in table 16 are the depth to 
the seasonal high water table; the kind of water table, 
that is, perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of 
the year that the water table commonly is high. Only 
saturated zones above a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicated. 

Information about the seasonal high water table helps 
in assessing the need for specially designed foundations, 
the need for specific kinds of drainage systems, and the 
need for footing drains to insure dry basements. Such in- 
formation is also needed to decide whether or not con- 


struction of basements is feasible and to determine how 
septic tank absorption fields and other underground in- 
stallations will function. Also, a seasonal high water table 
affects ease of excavation. 

Depth to bedrock is shown for all soils that are under- 
lain by bedrock at a depth of 5 to 6 feet or less. For many 
soils, the limited depth to bedrock is a part of the defini- 


. tion of the soil series. The depths shown are based on 


measurements made in many soil borings and on other 
observations during the mapping of the soils. The kind of 
bedrock and its hardness as related to ease of excavation 
is also shown. Rippable bedrock can be excavated with a 
single-tooth ripping attachment on a 200-horsepower trac- 
tor, but hard bedrock generally requires blasting. 


Physical and chemical analyses of selected 
soils 


The results of physical and chemical analyses of several 
typical pedons of the survey area are given in table 17. 
The data presented are for samples from soil series that 
are important in the survey area. All samples were col- 
lected from carefully selected sites that are typical of the 
series and discussed in the section “Soil series and 
morphology.” The soil samples were analyzed by the 
Agronomy and Soils Mineralogy Laboratory, Auburn 
University. 

Most determinations, except those for grain-size analy- 
sis and bulk density, were made on soil material smaller 
than 2 millimeters in diameter. All capacity measure- 
ments are reported on an oven-dry basis. Following are 
the methods that were used in obtaining the data. The 
codes, in parentheses, refer to published methods. 

Extractable bases, acidity, and base saturation were 
determined after the method of Hajek, Adams, and Cope 
(6). Soil reaction was determined in a 1:1 water dilution 
(8Cla). Cation exchange capacity is the sum of cations 
(5A3a). Total sand is the weight percentage of materials 
less than 2 millimeters across (3A1). Silt and clay is the 
weight percentage of materials less than 2 millimeters 
across, by pipette extraction (3A1). 


Engineering test data 


The results of analyses of engineering properties of 
several typical soils of the survey area are given in table 
18. 

The data presented are for soil samples that were col- 
lected from carefully selected sites. The soil profiles sam- 
pled are typical of the series discussed in the section “Soil 
series and morphology.” The soil samples were analyzed 
by the Alabama State Highway Laboratory. 

The methods used in obtaining the data are listed by 
code in the next paragraph. Most of the codes, in 
parentheses, refer to the methods assigned by the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway and Transportation Of- 
ficials. The codes for shrinkage, Unified classification, and 
California bearing ratio are those assigned by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing and Materials. 
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The methods and codes are AASHTO classification (M- 
145-66); Unified classification (D-2487-66T); mechanical 
analysis (T88-57); liquid limit (T89-60); plasticity index 
(T90-56); moisture-density, method A (T99-57). 


Soil series and morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the survey 
area is described in detail. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order by series name. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are discussed for each series. The soil is then 
compared to similar soils and to nearby soils of other se- 
ries. Then a pedon, a small three-dimensional area of soil 
that is typical of the soil series in the survey area, is 
described. The detailed descriptions of each soil horizon 
follow standards in the Soil Survey Manual (8). Unless 
otherwise noted, colors described are for moist soil. 

Following the pedon description is the range of impor- 
tant characteristics of the soil series in this survey area. 
Phases, or map units, of each soil series are described in 
the section “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 


Allen series 


The Allen series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in loamy alluvium 
or colluvium underlain by limestone, sandstone, or shale, 


or they formed in residuum weathered from these rocks. - 


These soils are on low ridges, foot slopes, and terraces. 
Slope ranges from 2 to 40 percent but is dominantly 2 to 
15 percent. 

Typical pedon of Allen fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, 250 feet south of Big Wills Creek, 200 feet west 
and 675 feet south of the NE corner, SE1/4 see. 27, T. 11 
S., R.5 E.: 


Ap—0 to 4 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; very friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; clear 
amooth boundary. 

B1—4 to 11 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; weak fine subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; clay bridges and 
coatings on some sand grains; strongly acid; gradual wavy bounda- 
ry: 


B21t—11 to 33 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) clay loam; moderate : 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; very « 


thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B22t—33 to 64 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay loam; common medi- 
um distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; very thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to more than 90 inches. In unlimed areas 
reaction ranges from very strongly acid to strongly acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR and, in eroded areas, 5YR. 
Value is 4 or 5, and chroma is 3 through 8. Texture is fine sandy loam, 
loam, sandy clay loam, or gravelly fine sandy loam. Gravel content 
ranges from 0 to about 20 percent. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5YR; value of 4 or 5; and 
chroma of 4 through 8. Texture ranges from loam to sandy clay loam, 
and gravel content ranges from 0 to 10 percent. 


The Bt horizons have hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 6 or 8. In most pedons they are usually mottled in the lower 
part with shades of red, yellow, brown, and in places gray. Texture is 
clay loam or sandy clay loam. Gravel content ranges from 0 to 15 per- 
cent, 

The B3 horizon, where present, is mottled with shades of red, yellow, 
brown, and in places gray. Texture is clay loam, silty clay loam, or sandy 
clay loam, and gravel content ranges from 0 to about 15 percent. 


Allen soils are geographically associated with Dewey, 
Holston, Leesburg, Minvale, Nella, and Waynesboro soils. 
They have a less clayey subsoil than Dewey and 
Waynesboro soils, and they contain fewer coarse frag- 


ments than Leesburg, Minvale, or Nella soils. They have a 
subsoil with redder hue than the subsoil in Holston soils. 


Bodine series 


The Bodine series consists of deep, somewhat exces- 
sively drained, moderately rapidly permeable soils that 
formed in residuum weathered from very cherty 
limestone. These soils contain many angular chert frag- 
ments. They are on ridgetops, hillsides, and toe slopes. 
Slope ranges from 6 to 50 percent but is dominantly 15 to 
40 percent. 

Typical pedon of Bodine cherty silt loam, 6 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, in a roadbank about 3 miles north of Reece 
City, 90 feet west and 310 feet south of the NE corner, 
SW1/4SE1/4 see. 31, T. 11S, R. 6 E.: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) cherty silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 50 percent 
chert fragments; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B1l—8 to 17 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) cherty loam; common 
medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; weak fine subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 40 percent chert frag- 
ments; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—17 to 38 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) cherty silty clay loam; 
few fine faint yellowish red and brownish yellow mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 50 percent chert frag- 
ments; sand grains are bridged and coated with clay; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—38 to 70 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) cherty clay loam; com- 
mon medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/8) and brownish yellow 
(LOYR 6/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; 70 percent chert fragments; very thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to more than 90 inches. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to extremely acid except in limed areas. 
Content of chert fragments is 35 to 80 percent in each horizon, although 
the A horizon contains a smaller amount in places. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 3 or 4. 

The B1 and Bt horizons have hue of LOYR, 7.5YR, or 5YR; value of 4, 
5, or 6; and chroma of 4 through 8. Texture'is cherty loam or cherty clay 
loam. The lower part of the Bt horizon is mottled with shades of red, 


. brown, yellow, and gray in most pedons. The texture range includes 


cherty silty clay loam. 


Bodine soils are geographically associated with Dewey, 
Ennis, Lobelville, Minvale, and Stemley soils. They con- 
tain a higher percentage of chert fragments than any of 
these soils. 
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Cedarbluff series 


The Cedarbluff series consists of deep, somewhat 
poorly drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in 
thick beds of loamy alluvium from uplands of sandstone 
and shale. These soils. are on low terraces and in upland 
depressions. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Cedarbluff fine sandy loam in a field 
about one-half mile north of the Coosa River, 350 feet 
west and 600 feet north of the SE corner, SW1/4NE1/4 
sec. 34, T.12 8. R.6 E.: 


Ap—O0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5YR 4/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—8 to 12 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; very friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. : 

B1—12 to 20 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam; common medium 
distinct mottles of very pale brown (10YR 7/3), light brownish gray 
(lOYR 6/2), brownish yellow (LOYR 6/6), and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6); weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
few mica flakes; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t—20 to 32 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), light 
brownish gray (LOYR 6/2), pale brown (10YR 6/3), and light gray 
(10YR 7/2) loam; the yellowish brown material is compact and brit- 
tle and makes up about 40 percent of the horizontal cross section; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; few mica flakes; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

‘B22t—32 to 60 inches; mottled yellow (10OYR 7/6), light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2), pale brown (10YR 6/3), and light gray (L0YR 7/2) loam; 
the yellow material is compact and brittle and makes up about 40 
percent of the horizontal cross section; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to more than 90 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid in the control section. 

The A horizons have hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 2 or 3. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6, and chroma of 2 or 3. In 
most pedons it is mottled with shades of red, yellow, and brown. Tex- 
ture is loam or fine sandy loam. 

The Bt horizons are mottled with shades of yellow, brown, red, and 
gray. Texture is loam or clay loam. ; 


Cedarbluff soils are geographically associated with 
Cloudland, Gaylesville, Holston, Leesburg, McQueen, 
Waynesboro, and Wickham soils. They are more poorly 
drained than all of these soils except Gaylesville soils. In 
addition, they have more clay in the upper part of the 
subsoil than Cloudland soils, and they have a less clayey 
subsoil than Gaylesville, McQueen, and Waynesboro soils. 


Chewacla series 


The Chewacla series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in thick 
beds of loamy alluvium washed from uplands of shale, 
sandstone, and limestone. These soils are on first bottoms. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Chewacla silt loam between Little 
Wills Creek and Interstate Highway 59 northwest of 
Gadsden, 300 feet south and 750 feet east of the NW 
corner, NW1/4SE1/4 sec. 19, T, 11S., R. 6 E.: 


Al1—0 to’ 10 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; common fine distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B1—10 to 17 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; common fine distinct 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few medium roots; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B21—17 to 22 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) loam; common 
medium distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few medium roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B22—22 to 60 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; strongly 
acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 40 to more than 65 inches. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to strongly acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 through 5, and chroma of 3 
or 4. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 3 or 
4. In some pedons it is mottled with shades of yellow or brown. Texture 
is loam or silt loam.. 

The B2 horizons have hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 through 6, and 
chroma of 2 through 4. Most pedons are mottled with shades of yellow, 
gray, or brown. Texture is loam, silt loam, or silty clay loam. 

The C horizons, where present, are stratified loam, sandy loam, loamy 
sand, and gravel. Buried B horizons with hue of 10YR occur at a depth 
of 40 inches or more in some pedons. 


Chewacla soils are geographically associated with Choc- 
coloceo, Cloudland, Ellisville, Gaylesville, Holston, and 
Leadvale soils. They are more poorly drained than El- 
lisville, Choccolocco, Holston, Cloudland, or Leadvale soils, 
and they contain less clay in the subsoil than Gaylesville 
soils. 


Choccolocco series 


The Choccolocco series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in thick beds of 
alluvium derived from uplands of shale, sandstone, and 
limestone. These soils are on low stream terraces. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. ; 

Typical pedon of Choceolocco silt loam about 10 feet 
south of Big Wills Creek and 200 feet east of road, 350 
feet east and 200 feet south of the NW _ corner, 
SEI/4NE1/4 sec. 18, T. 12S. R. 6 E.: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak fine granular struc- 
ture; very friable; many fine roots; slightly acid; clear smooth boun- 
dary. 

B21t—7 to 28 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 65/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; very thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; medium acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. ga 

B22t—28 to 39 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; common dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/2) stains and few fine distinct very pale brown mot- 
tles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine and medium roots; very thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boudnary. 

B31—39 to 49 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; common medium 
distinct very pale brown (10YR 7/3) mottles; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable; clay bridges and coatings on sand grains; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B32—49 to 54 inches; mottled brownish yellow (10YR 6/8), very pale 
brown (10YR 7/3), light gray (1OYR 7/1), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
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and dark brown (7.5YR 4/2) loam; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; clay bridges and coatings on sand grains; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—54 to 82 inches; mottled brownish yellow (10YR 6/8), very pale 
brown (10YR 7/8), light gray (LOYR 7/1), and brown (7.5YR 5/4) 
sandy loam; massive; very friable; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 40 to 60 inches. Reaction ranges from 
medium acid to very strongly acid in the control section. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. 

The B2t horizons have hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 4 through 8. In some pedons they are mottled in the lower 
part with shades of yellow and brown. Texture typically is silty clay 
loam but ranges to clay loam, silt loam, and loam. 

The B3 horizons have hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 3 through 8. They are mottled with shades of yellow, brown, 
and gray. 

The C horizon is mottled in the same colors as the B3 horizons. Tex- 
ture is sandy loam, and some pedons contain strata of sand and gravel. 


Choccolocco soils are geographically associated with 
Chewaela, Ellisville, Leadvale, McQueen, Toccoa, and 
Wickham soils. They are better drained than Chewacla 
and Leadvale soils, and they have a browner subsoil than 
McQueen and Wickham soils. They differ from Ellisville 
and Toccoa soils by having an argillic horizon. 


Cloudland series 


The Cloudland series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in loamy allu- 
vium on terraces and in upland depressions. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Cloudland loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
in a wooded area about 1 mile west of the Coosa River, 
610 feet west and 640 feet north of the SE corner, NW1/4 
sec. 23, T. 13 S., R. 5 E.: 


Al—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B2—6 to 14 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5YR 6/4) loam; few medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; few fine and coarse roots; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B&A—14 to 21 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) loam; common medium distinct pale brown (LOYR 
6/3) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
coarse roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bx1—21 to 30 inches; mottled light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4), yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8), and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) loam; weak 
coarse platy structure parting to weak medium subangular blocky; 
firm; the yellowish brown part is compact and brittle and comprises 
about 70 percent of the horizontal cross section; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bx2—30 to 62 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), light yel- 
lowish brown (IOYR 6/4), and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) clay 
loam; weak coarse platy structure parting to weak medium suban- 
gular blocky; firm; the yellowish brown part is compact and brittle 
and comprises about 65 percent of the horizontal cross section; very 
strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches. Content of 
coarse fragments in the selum ranges from 0 to about 5 percent. Reac- 
tion ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid in the control sec- 
tion. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 2 through 4. 


The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 
4 or 6. In most pedons it is mottled in the lower part with shades of yel- 
low, brown, and gray. Texture ranges from fine sandy loam to loam. 

The Bx horizons have hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 4 or 6, and they are mottled with shades of yellow, brown, 
and gray. Texture is loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam. 


Cloudland soils are geographically associated with 
Cedarbluff, Chewacla, Conasauga, Gaylesville, Holston, 
Leesburg, and Stemley soils. Cloudland soils are more 
coarsely textured than all of these soils. Also, only Stem- 
ley soils among the associated soils have a fragipan. 
Cloudland soils have fewer chert fragments than Stemley 
soils. 


Conasauga series 


The Conasauga. series consists of moderately deep, 
moderately well drained, slowly permeable soils on 
uplands. These soils formed in residuum weathered from 
shale. In some places the shale contains seams of 
limestone. Slope ranges from 1 to 35 percent but is domi- 
nantly 1 to 5 percent. 

Typical pedon of Conasauga loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes, 
in a wooded area on Old Camp Siberton, 300 feet north 
and 330 feet west of the SE corner, NW1/4NW1/4 sec. 14, 
T. 128, R.5 B. 


A1—0 to 4 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B1—4 to 10 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) clay loam; moderate 
medium subangultar blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; very thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; medium acid; clear wavy bounda- 


ry. 

B21t—10 to 19 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; common medi- 
um distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mottles; strong medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; firm; very thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t— 19 to 23 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) clay; common medi- 
um distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellowish red (5YR 5/6), and 
light gray (10OYR 7/2) mottles; strong medium angular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; 10 percent shale fragments; very thin patchy clay films 
on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—23 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; few fine 
distinct light gray mottles; strong medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; 5 percent shale fragments; very thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peda; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B38—30 to 39 inches; mottled brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), light gray 
(lOYR 7/1), and light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) clay; strong medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; firm; 5 percent shale fragments; 
very thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; slightly acid; clear ir- 
regular boundary. 

Cr—89 to 60 inches; partially weathered, fractured shale. 


Solum thickness ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Reaction ranges from 
medium acid to very strongly acid except in limed areas. Most pedons 
are slightly acid just above the weathered shale. Most pedons have no 
shale fragments in the upper part of the B horizon, and content of shale 
fragments is as much as 20 percent in the lower part of the B horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 2 through 4. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 2.5Y or LOYR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma 
of 4 through 8. Texture is.clay loam, silty clay loam, or silt loam. 

The Bt horizons have hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 2.5Y; value of 5 or 6; 
and chroma of 5 through 8. In most pedons they are mottled in the 
lower part with shades of brown, gray, red, and yellow. Texture is clay 
or silty clay. 
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Conasauga soils are geographically associated with 
Cloudland, Firestone, Gaylesville, Holston, and Leesburg 
soils. They have a more clayey subsoil than Cloudland, 
Holston, and Leesburg soils. They have a yellower subsoil 
than Firestone soils, and they are better drained than 
Gaylesville soils. 


Dewey series 


The Dewey series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on uplands. These soils 
formed in beds of alluvium and colluvium underlain by 
several feet of limestone residuum. Slope ranges from 2 
to 15 percent but is dominantly 6 to 10 percent. 

Typical pedon of Dewey silt loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, about 4 miles NE of Gadsden, 600 feet west and 
550 feet north of the SE corner, SE1/4SW1/4 sec. 24, T. 
118, R.6 E.: 


Ap—O to 5 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 15 percent chert 
fragments; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B1—5 to 12 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) silty clay loam; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 15 percent 
chert fragments; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—12 to 17 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) clay loam; strong medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; friable; 5 percent chert fragments; 
very thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B22t—17 to 31 inches; yellowish red (65YR 5/8) silty clay; common medi- 
um distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and red (2.5YR 5/6) mot- 
tles; strong medium subangular blocky structure; friable; very thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B23t—31 to 70 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 5/8), yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6), very pale brown (10YR 7/3), and red (2.5YR 5/8) silty 
clay; strong medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 10 percent 
amall chert fragments; very thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to more than 100 inches. Content of 
chert fragments ranges from 0 to 15 percent throughout the solum. 
Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid except where the soil has 
been limed. 

The -A horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, 5YR, or 2.5YR; value of 3 
through 5; and chroma of 8 through 6. Texture is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. : 

The B1 horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 5YR, or 2.5YR; value of 3 through 
6; and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is clay loam or silty clay loam. 

The Bt horizons have hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 3 through 5, and 
chroma of 6 or 8. In most pedons they are mottled in the lower part 
with shades of red, brown, and yellow. Texture is clay loam, silty clay, 
or clay. 


Dewey soils are geographically associated with Allen, 
Bodine, Minvale, and Stemley soils. They have a more 
clayey subsoil than all of these soils, and they contain 
fewer chert fragments than Bodine and Stemley soils. 


Ellisville series 


The Ellisville series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed from alluvium 
weathered from uplands of sandstone and shale. These 
nearly level soils are on flood plains and low stream ter- 
races. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 


Typical pedon of Ellisville loam, about 2 miles 
northwest of Hokes Bluff Ferry, 330 feet west and 475 
feet north of SE corner, sec. 5, T. 12 S., R. 7 E.: 


Ap—0O to 8 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; few fine mica 
flakes; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 20 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) silty clay loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; few fine roots; few fine 
mica flakes; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22—20 to 60 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silty clay loam; 

‘common medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 45 to more than 80 inches. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid except in limed areas. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4, and chroma of 4. 

The B1 and B2 horizons have hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. The lower part of the B horizon is mottled with shades 
of brown and gray in most pedons. Texture is silt loam, loam, or silty 
clay loam. 


Ellisville soils’ are geographically associated with 
Chewacla, Choccoloceo, Leadvale, McQueen, Toccoa, and 
Wickham soils. They are better drained than Chewacla 
soils, and they do not have the argillic horizon of Choc- 
colocco soils. They do not have the compact and brittle 
layer of the Leadvale soils, and they have a browner sub- 
soil than MeQueen and Wickham soils. 


Ennis series 


The Ennis series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately rapidly permeable soils that formed in alluvi- 
um washed from soils derived from limestone, shale, and 
sandstone. These soils are on first bottoms. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Ennis cherty loam in an area of 
Ennis-Lobelville cherty loams, 580 feet north and 520 feet 
east of the SW corner, NW1/4SW11/4 sec. 33, T. 12 S., R. 7 
E.: : 


Al—0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) cherty loam; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; 15 percent chert fragments; strongly acid; - 
clear smooth boundary. 

B1—5 to 13 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
cherty sandy loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
15 percent chert fragments; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21—13 to 26 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) cherty loam; common medium 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and dark brown (7.6YR 
4/4) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 15 per- 
cent chert fragments; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22—25 to 31 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) cherty loam; common medium 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and dark brown (7.5YR 
4/4) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 15 per- 
cent chert fragments; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—31 to 60 inches; mottled dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4), and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) cherty clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 15 percent 
chert fragments; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 25 to more than 60 inches. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid except in limed areas. 
The chert content ranges from 10 to 30 percent in the upper part of the 
solum and from 10 to 60 percent in the lower part. 

The A horizon has hue of LOYR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. 
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The B horizons have hue of LOYR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 
through 6. They are mottled in the lower part with shades of gray, yel- 


low, and brown. Texture is cherty loam, cherty silty clay loam, or cherty 
clay loam. 


Ennis soils are geographically associated with Bodine, 
Lobelville, Minvale, and Stemley soils. They contain fewer 
chert fragments than Bodine soils. They are better 
drained than Lobelville soils. They have a browner subsoil 
than Minvale soils and do not have the compact and brit- 
tle layer of Stemley soils. 


Firestone series 


The Firestone series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed from 
residuum weathered from shale. These gently sloping to 
moderately steep soils are on uplands. Slope ranges from 
2 to 45 percent but is dominantly 2 to 15 percent. 

Typical pedon of Firestone silt loam, 6 to 15 percent 

. slopes, about 0.75 mile southeast of the intersection of 
U.S. Highways 481 and 278, 280 feet north and 200 feet 
east of the SW corner, SE1/4NW1/4 sec. 18, T. 12 S., R. 6 
E.: 


Ai—0 to 3 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak fine granular struc- 
ture; friable; many fine roots; 6 percent sandstone pebbles; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—3 to 14 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/8) clay; common medium 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; strong medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 10 percent shale frag- 
ments; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t-—-14 to 26 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) clay; common medium 
distinct yellowish brown (L0YR 5/6) mottles; strong medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 10 percent shale frag- 
ments; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B28t—26 to 81 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) clay; common medium 
distinct yellowish red (6YR 5/6) and yellowish brown (10YR ‘5/6) 
mottles; few fine distinct light gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; strong 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 15 percent shale frag- 
ments; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—81 to 33 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 6/4) clay; massive; firm; 30 
percent shale fragments; slightly acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

Cr—33 to 60 inches; partially weathered, fractured shale. 


Solum thickness ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Reaction ranges from 
medium acid to strongly acid except where limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. 
Texture is loam or silt loam. 

The Bt horizons have hue of 7.5YR, 5YR, or 2.5YR; value of 4 
through 6; and chroma of 6 or 8. In most pedons they are mottled in the 
lower part with shades of yellow, red, gray, or brown. Texture is clay. 
Content of shale fragments ranges from 0 to about 25 percent. 

The B38 horizon has hue of 5YR, 7.5YR, 10YR, or 2.5Y; value of 5; and 
chroma of 4 through 8. In most pedons it is mottled with shades of red, 
yellow, brown, and gray. Texture is clay or silty clay, and shale content 
ranges from 10 to 30 percent. 


Firestone soils are geographically associated with 
Conasauga, Gaylesville, and Leesburg soils. They have a 
subsoil with redder hue than the subsoil in Conasauga 


soils, and they are better drained than Gaylesville soils. 
They have a more clayey subsoil than Leesburg soils. 


Gaylesville series 


The Gaylesville series consists of deep, poorly drained, 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvium 
from uplands of shale, sandstone, and limestone. These 
level soils are on low stream terraces. Slope ranges from 
0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Gaylesville silt loam, 1 mile northeast 
of Glencoe, 100 feet north and 810 feet east of the SW 
corner, NE1/4 sec. 19, T. 12 S., R. 7 Es: 


Al—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; many fine roots; extremely acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B1—6 to 10 inches; mottled light gray (JOYR 6/1), light brownish gray 
(1lOYR 6/2), pale brown (LOYR 6/3), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
silty clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21tg—10 to 17 inches; mottled light gray (1OYR 6/1) and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; very thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22tg—17 to 28 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) clay; common 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6): and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine roots; very thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23tg—28 to 60 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; strong 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to 80 inches. Reaction ranges from 
extremely acid to very strongly acid in the control section, 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 2 through 4. 

The B1 horizon is mottled with shades of brown and gray. 

The B2tg horizons are mottled with shades of gray, brown, and yel- 
low, or they are gray and have mottles of brown and yellow. Texture is 
silty clay or clay. 


Gaylesville soils are geographically associated with 
Cedarbluff, Chewacla, Cloudland, Conasauga, Firestone, 
Leadvale, and McQueen soils. They are more poorly 
drained than all of these soils except Cedarbluff. They 
have a more clayey subsoil than Cedarbluff soils. 


Hartsells series 


The Hartsells series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils on uplands. These 
soils formed in residuum weathered from sandstone. 
Slope ranges from 2 to 35 percent but is dominantly 2 to 
6 percent. 

Typical pedon of Hartsells fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, about 1 mile northeast of Mountainboro, 200 
feet south and 120 feet west of the NE corner, 
SE1/4NW1/4 see. 20, T. 10 S., R. 5 E.: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; very friable; many fine roots; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B1—6 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) loam; weak fine suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 5 percent sandstone 
fragments; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—11 to 25 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 10 percent 
sandstone fragments; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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B22t—25 to 31 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; few 
fine distinet very pale brown and yellowish red mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 5 percent sandstone 
fragments; strongly acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

R—81 inches; sandstone bedrock. 


Solum thickness ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Reaction ranges from 
extremely acid to strongly acid except where lime has been applied. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. 

The Bl horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is sandy loam or loam. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 through 6, and 
chroma of 4 through 8. In most pedons the lower part of the B2t horizon 
is mottled with shades of yellow, brown, and red. Texture is loam, sandy 
clay loam, or clay loam. 

The B3 horizon is similar to the B2t horizon in color and texture. 


Hartsells soils are geographically associated with 
Linker, Townley, and Wynnville soils. They have a 
browner subsoil than Linker soils. They have a less 
clayey subsoil than Townley soils and do not have the 
compact and brittle layer of Wynnville soils. 


Holston series 


The Holston series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in thick beds of 
alluvium and colluvium washed from uplands of sandstone 
and shale. These soils are on high stream terraces and toe 
slopes. Slope ranges from 1 to 5 percent. 

Typical pedon of Holston fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, in a cultivated field about 0.25 mile north of 
the Coosa River, 650 feet west and 590 feet south of the 
NE corner, SE1/4 sec. 34, T. 12 S., R. 6 E.: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B1—6 to 13 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; weak fine suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—13 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few thin patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—20 to 34 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) silty clay loam; few 
fine faint strong brown mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
atrongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B28t—34 to 60 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4), and red 
(2.5YR 4/6) silty clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to more than 90 inches. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid except where lime has 
been applied. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. 

The B1 and B21t horizons have hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 4 through 8. Texture ranges from loam to silty clay loam. The 
lower part of the B2t horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5YR; value of 
4 through 6; and chroma of 6 or 8; it is mottled in most pedons with 
shades of brown, yellow, red, and gray. Texture ranges from loam to 
clay. 


Holston soils are geographically associated with Allen, 
Cedarbluff, Chewacla, Cloudland, Conasauga, Holston 
Variant, Leesburg, Nella, and Waynesboro soils. They are 
better drained than Cedarbluff, Chewacla, Cloudland, and 


Conasauga soils. They do not have plinthite in the lower 
part of the subsoil, as does the Holston Variant. They 
contain fewer coarse fragments than Leesburg and Nella 
soils. They have a more yellow, less clayey subsoil than 
Waynesboro soils. They have a more yellow subsoil than 
Allen soils. 


Holston Variant 


The Holston Variant consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in thick 
beds of alluvium washed from uplands of sandstone and 
shale. These soils are on high stream terraces. Slope 
ranges from 2 to 6 percent. 

Typical pedon of Holston Variant fine sandy loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, in a cultivated field about 1 mile north 
of Bachelor Chapel Church, 200 feet south and 1,400 feet 
east of the NW corner, SW1/4 sec. 35, T. 11 S., R. 7 E.: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; very friable; many fine roots; 3 percent medium cher- 
ty gravel; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—6 to 13 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) silt loam; 
moderate very fine subangular blocky structure; friable; common 
very fine roots; 3 percent medium cherty gravel; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—13 to 24 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) silt loam; many 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and few fine distinct 
very pale brown mottles; moderate fine subangular and angular 
blocky structure; friable in about 70 percent and brittle in about 30 
percent of the mass; few fine roots; 2 percent medium cherty 
gravel; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B23t—24 to 37 inches; mottled very pale brown (10YR 7/8), brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; moderate 
fine subangular blocky and angular blocky structure; firm; very 
strongly acid; diffuse smooth boundary. 

B24t—37 to 70 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) clay loam; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) vertical seams; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky structure; firm in 75 
percent and compact and brittle in. 25 percent of the mass; 4 per- 
cent red plinthite; medium acid. 


Thickness of solum and depth to rock is more than 60 inches. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and cirotiu: of 3 or 4. 

The B2t horizon has matrix colors in hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 4 through 8 The amount of mottles increases with 
depth. Mottles are in shades of red, yellow, brown, and gray. Texture is 
silt loam, loam, or clay laom. Plinthite content in the lower part of the 
B2t horizon ranges from 0 to 5 percent. 

This soil varies from the Holston series in that it contains small 
amounts of plinthite in the lower part of the B2 horizon and has gray 
mottles at a shallower depth. 


The Holston Variant is geographically associated with 
Allen, Cedarbluff, Cloudland, Conasauga, Holston, 
Leesburg, Nella, and Waynesboro soils. These soils differ 
from the associated soils by having small amounts of 
plinthite in the lower part of the subsoil. In addition, they 
have a more yellow subsoil than Allen and Waynesboro 
soils; they are better drained than Cedarbluff, Cloudland, 
and Conasauga soils; and they have fewer coarse frag- 
ments than Leesburg and Nella soils. 
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Leadvale series 


The Leadvale series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in thick beds 
of alluvium washed from uplands of sandstone, limestone, 
and shale, These soils are on high stream terraces. Slope 
ranges from 1 to 5 percent. 

Typical pedon of Leadvale silt loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes, in a field about 6 miles east-of Gadsden, 600 feet 
east and 600 feet north of the SW corner, NW1/4 sec. 9, 
T.128.,R.7E.: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak fine granular struc- 
ture; very friable; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—8 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6) silty clay loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; friable; very thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—15 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 15 percent 
manganese concretions; very thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx1—21 to 34 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) silty clay loam; 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and light gray 
(2.5Y 7/2) mottles; vertical streaks of light gray about 1 inch wide; 
weak coarse blocky structure parting to coarse platy; firm and brit- 
tle in about 80 percent of the mass; 15 percent manganese concre- 
tions; very strongly acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

Bx2—24 to 60 inches; mottled olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6), light gray (2.5Y 
7/2), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellowish red (SYR 5/6), and red 
(2.5YR 4/8) silty clay loam; vertical streaks of light gray as much as 
1 inch wide; weak coarse blocky structure parting to coarse platy; 
firm and brittle in about 80 percent of the mass; 20 percent man- 
ganese concretions; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 50 to more than 90 inches. Depth to the 
fragipan ranges from 17 to 30 inches. Content of coarse fragments in 
the solum ranges from 0 to 10 percent, and content of manganese 
concretions ranges to as much as 30 percent in the fragipan. Mica flakes 
are in many pedons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 
through 8. It is mottled in some pedons in shades of brown, red, and yel- 
low. Texture is silty clay loam or loam. 

The Bx horizon is mottled with shades of yellow, brown, red, and 
gray. Texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. 


Leadvale soils are geographically associated with 
Chewacla, Choccoloceo, Ellisville, Gaylesville, and 
McQueen soils. Leadvale soils contain a fragipan, and 
none of the associated soils contains a fragipan. 


Leesburg series 


The Leesburg series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in thick beds of 
alluvium and colluvium washed from upland sandstone 
and shale. These soils are on high stream terraces and 
hillsides. Slope ranges from 2 to 45 percent but is domi- 
nantly 2 to 6 percent. 

Typical pedon of Leesburg gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, about 120 feet north of the junction of 
Keeling Road and New York Avenue in East Gadsden, 
660 feet north and 730 feet west of the SE corner, NW1/4 
sec. 24, T. 1258. R.6 E:: 


Ap—O0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; few fine and medium roots; 75 per- 
cent gravel on the surface and 25 percent in horizon; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B1—6 to 10 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) gravelly loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine and medium 
roots; 20 percent gravel; clay bridging and coatings on sand grains; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t—10 to 28 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) gravelly loam; com- 
mon medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine and medium 
roots; 25 percent gravel; very thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—23 to 30 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) gravelly loam; few fine 
distinct yellowish brown and light yellowish brown mottles; strong 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine and medium 
roots; 25 percent gravel; very thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—30 to 45 inches; mottled pale brown (10YR 6/3), yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellowish red (6YR 5/6), and 
red (2.5YR 4/6) gravelly clay loam; strong medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; 35 to 40 percent gravel; very thin patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boun- 
dary. 

B3—45 to 60 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), red (2.5YR 4/8), 
yellowish red (5YR 6/8), brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), and light gray 
(10YR 7/2) gravelly loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; 25 percent gravel; very thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to more than 90 inches. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid except where lime has 
been applied. Gravel content in each horizon ranges from 10 to 30 per- 
cent, but it is higher in the lower horizons in some pedons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 6 or 8. In most pedons it is mottled in the lower part with 
shades of yellow, red, brown, and in some pedons, gray. Texture is 
gravelly clay loam, gravelly sandy clay loam, or gravelly silty clay loam. 

The B3 horizon is mottled with shades of red, yellow, brown, and 
gray. 


Leesburg soils are geographically associated with Allen, 
Cedarbluff, Cloudland, Conasauga, Firestone, Holston 
Variant, Holston, Nella, Townley, and Waynesboro soils. 
They contain more gravel than all of these soils except 
Nella, and they have a yellower subsoil than Nella soils. 


Linker series 


The Linker series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in 
residuum weathered from sandstone. These soils are on 
upland plateaus and mountainsides. Slope ranges from 2 
to 30 percent but is dominantly 6 to 15 percent. 

Typical pedon of Linker fine sandy loam, 6 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, about 13 miles north of Hokes Bluff on 
Lookout Mountain, 100 feet east and 200 feet north of the 
SW corner, NE1/4SW1/4 sec. 1, T. 10 S., R. 7 E.: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; very friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B1—5 to 11 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; elay 
bridges and coatings on sand grains; 5 percent gravel; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. ‘ 
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B21t—11 to 23 inches; yellowish red (GYR 5/8) clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; very thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; 10 percent gravel; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—23 to 38 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) clay loam; common medi- 
um distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and brownish yellow (LOYR 
6/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
very thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 15 percent gravel; very 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

R—38 inches; sandstone bedrock. 


Solum thickness and depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 
Reaction ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid except in limed 
areas. Gravel content in each horizon ranges from 0 to about 15 percent. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 through 6, and 
chroma of 4. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 or 
6. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. 
In most pedons it is mottled in the lower part with shades of yellow or 
brown. Texture is loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. 


Linker soils are geographically associated with Hart- 
sells, Townley, and Wynnville soils. They have a subsoil 
with redder hue than the subsoil in Hartsells soils, and 
they have a less clayey subsoil than Townley soils. They 
do not have the fragipan common to Wynnville soils. 


Lobelville series 


The Lobelville series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in alluvi- 
um washed from soils derived from limestone, shale, and 
sandstone. These soils are on first bottoms. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 1 percent. 

Typical pedon of Lobelville cherty loam in an area of 
Ennis-Lobelville cherty loams, about 580 feet north and 
520 feet east of the SW corner, NW1/4SW1/4 sec. 33, T. 
128, R.7 E.: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) cherty loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; 30 percent chert fragments; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—6 to 16 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and dark yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 4/4) cherty loam; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; 15 percent chert fragments; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B22—16 to 30 inches; mottled dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2), and brown (7.5YR 4/4) cherty loam; weak fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 15 percent chert 
fragments; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—30 to 60 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), pale brown 
(10YR 6/3), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
and brown (7.5YR 4/4) cherty sandy loam; massive; loose; 15 per- 
cent chert fragments; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 30 to more than 60 inches. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid except in limed areas. 
Chert content ranges from 10 to 30 percent in the upper part of the 
solum and from 10 te 60 percent in the lower part. 

The A horizon has hue of LOYR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. 

The B horizons are mottled with shades of yellow, brown, and gray. 
Texture is cherty loam, cherty silt loam, or cherty sandy loam. 

The C horizon has the same color and texture range as the B horizons. 


Lobelville soils are geographically associated with 
Bodine, Ennis, Minvale, and Stemley soils. They have 
fewer chert fragments than Bodine soils, and they are 


more poorly drained than Ennis soils. They have a 
browner subsoil than Minvale soils but do not have the 
compact and brittle layer of Stemley soils. 


McQueen series 


The McQueen series consists of deep, well drained, 
slowly permeable soils that formed in thick beds of alluvi- 
um. These level to gently undulating soils are on low 
stream terraces. Slope ranges from 0 to 6 percent but is 
dominantly 2 to 5 percent. 

Typical pedon of McQueen fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, about 200 feet south and 250 feet west of the 
NE corner, SE1/4SE1/4 sec. 36, T. 12 S., R. 6 E.: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; very friable; common fine mica flakes; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—6 to 13 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay loam; moderate medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; friable; clay bridges and coatings 
on sand grains; common fine mica flakes; slightly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B22t—13 to 19 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) clay loam; iinderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; clay bridges and 
coatings on sand grains; common fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—19 to 43 inches; strong. brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay loam; few medium 
distinct yellowish red and brown mottles; moderate medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; few thin patchy elay films on faces 
of peds; common fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B3—43 to 57 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), brown (7.5YR 
4/4), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; very thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; common fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C—57 to 80 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; common 
medium distinct yellowish brown and brownish yellow mottles; mas- 
sive; friable; common fine flakes of mica; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 50 to 70 inches. Reaction is strongly acid 

or very strongly acid except where the soil has been limed. 
_ The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4, and chroma of 3 

or 4, ° 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 4 through 8. In most pedons it is mottled in the lower part with 
shades of red, brown and yellow. Texture is clay loam, silty clay loam, 
or clay. 

The B8 horizon is mottled with shades of red, brown, and yellow. Tex- 
ture is sandy clay loam or silty clay loam. 

The C horizon “has colors similar to those of the B horizon. Textures 
are sandy loam or sandy clay loam. . 


McQueen soils are geographically associated with 
Cedarbluff, Choccolocco, Ellisville, Gaylesville, Leadvale, 
and Wickham soils. They are better drained than Cedar- 
bluff, Gaylesville, and Leadvale soils. They have a subsoil 
with redder hue than the subsoil in Choccolocco and El- 
lisville soils. They have a more clayey subsoil than 
Wickham soils. 


Minvale series 


The Minvale series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on uplands that formed in 
residuum weathered from cherty limestone. Slope ranges 
from 2 to 45 percent but is dominantly 6 to 15 percent. © 
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Typical pedon of Minvale cherty loam, 6 to 15 percent 
slopes, about 930 feet east and 600 feet north of the SW 
corner, NW1/4 sec. 27, T. 12 S., R. 7 E.: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) cherty loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 15 percent 
chert fragments; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—5 to 10 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) cherty silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 15 per- 
cent chert fragments; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. . 

Bl--10 to 18 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) cherty loam; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 15 percent 
chert fragments; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—18 to 25 inches; yellowish red (6YR 5/8) cherty silty clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; 15 percent chert fragments; very thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—25 to 58 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) cherty silty clay loam; 
common medium distinct red (25YR 5/8) and yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; 15 percent chert fragments; very thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—58 to 70 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) cherty silty clay loam; 
common medium distinct red (2.6YR 5/8) and yellowish brown 
(1OYR 56/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; 25 percent chert fragments; very thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to more than 100 inches. Chert con- 
tent ranges from 15 to 30 percent throughout the solum. Reaction is 
atrongly acid to very strongly acid except where the soil has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 3 or 4. 

The B1 horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5YR; 
value of 5 or 6; and chroma of 4 through 8. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR,.7.5YR, or 10YR; value of 5 or 6; and 
chroma of 6 or 8. In most pedons it is mottled with shades of red, yel- 
low, and brown. Texture is cherty silty clay loam, cherty clay loam, or 
cherty silty clay. 


Minvale soils are geographically associated with Allen, 
Bodine, Dewey, Ennis, Lobelville, and Stemley soils. They 
contain more chert fragments than Allen soils and fewer 
chert fragments than Bodine soils. They have a less 
clayey subsoil than Dewey soils. They have a subsoil with 


redder hue than the subsoil in Ennis soils, and they are 
better drained than Lobelville and Stemley soils. 


Nella series 


The Nella series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on uplands. These soils 
formed in loamy alluvium and colluvium underlain by 
limestone, sandstone, or shale. Slope ranges from 2 to 25 
percent but is dominantly 2 to 10 percent. 

Typical pedon of Nella cobbly loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes, about 100 feet south and 130 feet west of the NE 
corner, SE1/4SE1/4 sec. 28, T. 12 S., R. 6 E.: 


Ap—0O to 5 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) cobbly loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 45 percent gravel 
and cobbles; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B1—5 to 9 inches; yellowish red (65YR 4/6) and reddish brown (5YR 4/4) 
gravelly loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; 15 percent gravel; sand grains are bridged and 
coated with clay; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 


B21t—9 to 20 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) gravelly loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 20 per- 
cent gravel; very thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—20 to 65 inches; yellowish red (SYR 4/8) gravelly loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few medium roots; 10 
percent gravel; very thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to more than 100 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid except where the soil has been limed. 
In each horizon gravel content ranges from about 10 to 35 percent. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5YR; value of 4 or 5; and 
chroma of 2 through 6. Texture is cobbly loam or gravelly sandy loam. 

The B1 horizon, where present, has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 4 through 8. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 6 or 8. It is mottled in the lower part of most pedons with shades of 
red, yellow, brown, and gray. Texture ranges from gravelly or cobbly 
loam to gravelly or cobbly clay loam. 


Nella soils are geographically associated with Allen, 
Holston, Leesburg, Townley, and Waynesboro soils. They 
contain more coarse fragments than Allen or Holston 
soils. They have a subsoil with redder hue than the sub- 
soil in Leesburg soils. They have a less clayey subsoil 
than Townley and Waynesboro soils. 


Palmerdale series 


The Palmerdale series consists of deep, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained, moderately rapidly permeable soils that 
formed in mine spoil material left after strip mining. 
These soils contain large amounts of shale and sandstone 
fragments. Slope ranges from 2 to 60 percent. 

Typical pedon of Palmerdale very shaly loam in an area 
of Palmerdale soils, 2 to 60 percent slopes, 1 mile 
southeast of Altoona, 100 feet west and 300 feet north of 
the SW corner, NW1/4SE1/4 sec. 3. T. 11S. R.3 Es: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3), dark gray (10YR 4/1), and strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) very shaly loam; weak medium granular struc- 
ture; friable; few fine and medium roots; approximately 80 percent 
randomly oriented coarse fragments, mostly angular sandstone and 
shale; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—9 to 34 inches; brown (10YR 4/3), dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), 
and light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) very shaly loam and silt loam; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; few fine and medium roots; ap- 
proximately 75 percent randomly oriented coarse fragments of 
sandstone and shale; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2-—-34 to 80 inches; brown (10YR 4/3), dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) very shaly loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; approximately 75 percent randomly 
oriented coarse fragments, mostly sandstone and shale; very 
strongly acid. 


Thickness of the mine spoil material is more than 60 inches. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to medium acid. Coarse fragment content 
ranges from about 60 to 80 percent; the fragments range mostly from 


‘about 1/8 inch to as much as 6 inches across. 


The A horizon has hue of 10YR and 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 1 through 6. The fine earth fraction is loam or sandy loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 2.5Y; value of 4 through 6; 
and chroma of 3 through 8. The fine earth fraction is loam, silt loam, 
silty clay loam, or sandy loam. 


Palmerdale soils are in the mine spoil material where 
coal seams have been stripped from interbedded sand- 
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stone and shale parent materials. The original associated 
soils in these areas are Hartsells, Linker, and Townley 
soils, 


Stemley series 


The Stemley series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in residuum 
weathered from cherty limestone. These soils are in 
drainageways and on toe slopes. Slope ranges from 1 to 5 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Stemley cherty loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes, 50 feet north and 100 feet east of the SW corner, 
SE1/4SE1/4 sec. 1, T. 18 S., R. 6 E.: 


Ap—O to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) cherty loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; 15 percent 
chert fragments; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2—4 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) cherty loam; few fine 
faint yellowish brown mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; 15 percent chert fragments; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx1—16 to 25 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/4, 5/6), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), and yellowish red (SYR 5/6) cherty clay loam; 
very coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate medium suban- 
gular blocky; about 65 percent of the horizontal cross section is firm 
and brittle; 80 percent chert fragments; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bx2—25 to 60 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) and light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) cherty clay loam; very coarse prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; about 80 
percent of the horizontal cross section is firm and brittle; 30 percent 
chert fragments; gray material is in vertical veins in a polygonal 
network; few manganese stains; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness exceeds 60 inches. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid except where the soil has been limed. Depth to the 
fragipan is 15 to 35 inches. Chert content is 15 to 35 percent above the 
fragipan and 30 to 80 percent in the fragipan. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 through 5, and chroma of 2 
through 4. 

The B2 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma 
of 4 through 8. Texture is cherty loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam. 

The Bx horizon is mottled in shades of gray, yellow, brown, and red. 
Texture is cherty loam or clay loam. 


Stemley soils are geographically associated with 
Bodine, Cloudland, Dewey, Ennis, Lobelville, and Minvale 
soils. They contain a fragipan, and none of the associated 
soils except Cloudland soils have a fragipan. Stemley soils 
have higher chert content than Cloudland soils. 


Toccoa series 


The Toccoa series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately rapidly permeable soils that formed in thick 
beds of sandy alluvium. The soils are on first bottoms. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Toccoa sandy loam, about 700 feet 
east and 300 feet north of the SW corner SE1/4 sec. 10, 
T.128,R.7E.: 


Ap—O to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; common flakes 
of mica; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 


C1—5 to 16 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) sandy loam; 
massive; very friable; few fine roots; common flakes of mica; medi- 
um acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—16 to 28 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) sandy loam; few medium 
faint dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) mottles; massive; very fria- 
ble; common flakes of mica; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C3—28 to 60 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; few medium faint 
dark brown (10YR 3/3), grayish brown (10YR 5/2), and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; massive; very friable; common flakes of 
mica; slightly acid. 


Reaction is slightly acid to medium acid in the contro! section. Flakes 
of mica are throughout the solum. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2 
through 4. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 through 5, and chroma of 2 
through 6. In most pedons the C horizon is mottled in the lower part 
with shades of yellow or brown. Texture is sandy loam, loamy sand, or 
sand. 

A buried B horizon, in hue of 10YR, is at a depth of 40 inches or more 
in some pedons. 


Toccoa soils are geographically associated with Choe- 
colocco, Ellisville, and Wickham soils. They contain less 
clay in the upper part of the subsoil than any of these 
soils. 


Townley series 


The Townley series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained, slowly permeable soils on uplands. These soils 
formed over shale bedrock or interbedded shale and sand- 
stone. Slope ranges from 3 to 12 percent but is domi- 
nantly 6 to 10 percent. 

Typical pedon of Townley silt loam, 3 to 12 percent 
slopes, 100 feet south and 200 feet west of the NE corner, 
NW1/4SW1/4 see. 2, T.10S., R. 7 E.: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak fine granular struc- 
ture; very friable; many fine roots; 10 percent sandstone fragments; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bi—5 to 9 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) silty clay loam; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine and medium roots; 10 
percent shale and sandstone fragments; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B21—9 to 15 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 10 per- 
cent shale fragments; very thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—15 to 30 inches; yellowish red (6YR 5/6) silty clay loam; few 
medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; strong medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; 15 percent fragments; very thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—30 to 36 inches; mottled reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6), pinkish gray 
(7.5YR 7/2), yellowish red (65YR 5/8), and light gray (1OYR 7/1) silty 
clay; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 40 per- 
cent shale fragments; few thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cr—36 to 45 inches; partially weathered shale. 


Solum thickness ranges from 20 to 40 inches, and depth to shale or in- 
terbedded shale and sandstone bedrock ranges from 25 to 40 inches. 
Reaction is strongly acid to very strongly acid except where the soil has 
been limed. Content of sandstone and shale fragments in the A and B1 
horizons is 10 to 20 percent. Content of shale fragments in the B2t and 
B83 horizons is 10 to 35 percent. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 through 5, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 4 
through 8. Texture is loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam. 
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The B2t horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 through 6, and 
chroma of 6 or 8. In most pedons it is mottled in the lower part with 
shades of red, brown, yellow, or gray. Texture is silty clay loam or silty 
clay. 

The B3 horizon is mottled with shades of red, brown, yellow, or gray. 
Texture is silty clay, clay, or silty clay loam. 


Townley soils are geographically associated with Hart- 
sells, Linker, Leesburg, and Nella soils. They have a sub- 
soil with redder hue than Hartsells or Leesburg soils. 
They have a more clayey subsoil than Hartsells, 
Leesburg, Linker, or Nella soils. 


Waynesboro series 


The Waynesboro series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in thick beds of 
alluvium. These soils are on high terraces. Slope ranges 
from 2 to 15 percent but is dominantly 2 to 6 percent. 

Typical pedon of Waynesboro silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, 50 feet south and 800 feet east of the NE corner, 
SW1/4SE1/4 sec. 36, T. 12 S., R. 6 E.: 


Ap—0O to 9 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; common fine flakes of mica; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B1—9 to 12 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; clay coatings on sand 
grains; common fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B21t—12 to 23 inches; yellowish red (6YR 5/8) clay loam; common medi- 
um distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; clay coatings on sand grains; com- 
mon fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—23 to 70 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 5/6), red (2.5YR 4/6), 
and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) clay; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few very thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; common fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is 50 to more than 90 inches. Reaction ranges from 
strongly acid to very strongly acid except in limed areas. Content of 
coarse fragments in each horizon is 0 to 15 percent, by volume. There 
are no to common fine flakes of mica throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 2 through 6. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. 
Texture is silty clay loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 6 or 8. In most pedons it is mottled with shades of brown, red, or yel- 
low. Texture is clay, clay loam, or sandy clay. 


Waynesboro soils are geographically associated with 
Allen, Cedarbluff, Dewey, Holston, Holston Variant, 
Leesburg, and Nella soils. They have a more clayey sub- 
soil than Allen soils. They are better drained than Cedar- 
bluff soils. They have higher sand content than Dewey 
soils. They have a subsoil with redder hue than the sub- 
soil in Holston, Holston Variant, and Leesburg soils. They 
contain less gravel than Leesburg and Nella soils. 


Wickham series 


The Wickham series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in beds of alluvi- 
um. These soils are on low stream terraces. Slope ranges 
from 2 to 6 percent. 


Typical pedon of Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, 100 feet north and 200 feet west of the SE 
corner, SW1/4SE1/4 sec. 9, T. 128. R. 7 EB: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; very friable; few fine roots; common flakes of mica; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2t—8 to 29 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; weak 
moderate subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; clay 
bridging and coatings on sand grains; common flakes of mica; medi- 
um acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B38—29 to 41 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/8) loam; common medium 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) and pale brown (10YR 6/3) mot- 
tles; weak fine granular structure; friable; few fine roots; clay 
bridging and coatings on sand grains; common flakes of mica; few 
manganese stains; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—4l1 to 60 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 4/8), strong brown 
(75YR 5/6), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; massive; 
friable; common flakes of mica; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 40 to more than 60 inches. There are 
few to common flakes of mica throughout all horizons. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid except where the soil has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4, and chroma of 3 
or 4. 

The B1 horizon, where present, has hue of 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 4 or 6. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. 
It is mottled in the lower part in some pedons with shades of red, 
brown, and yellow. 

The B3 and C horizons have the same color ranges as the B2t horizon, 
or they are mottled in shades of brown, yellow, and red. Texture of the 
B38 and C horizons is sandy loam or loam. 


Wickham soils are geographically associated with 
Cedarbluff, Choccolocco, Ellisville, McQueen, and Toccoa 
soils. They are better drained than Cedarbluff soils. They 
have a subsoil with redder hue than Choccolocco or El- 
lisville soils. They have a less clayey subsoil than 
McQueen soils and a more clayey subsoil than Toccoa 
soils. 


Wynnville series 


The Wynnville series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils that formed in residuum from sandstone and 
shale. These soils are moderately permeable above the 
fragipan and moderately slowly permeable in the 
fragipan. They are on terraces and uplands. Slope ranges 
from 2 to 6 percent. 

Typical pedon of Wynnville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, 250 feet south and 400 feet east of the NW 
corner, SE1/4 sec. 14, T. 10S. R.4 E.: 


Ap—O to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; weak 
very fine granular structure; very friable; many fine and medium 
roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; very friable; few fine and medium 
roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22—14 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay loans few 
fine faint very pale brown mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; clay bridging and coatings on sand grains; very 
strongly acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

Bx1&A’2—21 to 40 inches; yellowish brown (LOYR 5/8) sandy clay loam 
(Bx1 part); tongues and pockets of white (10YR 8/2) sandy clay 
loam (A’2 part); weak medium subangular blocky structure; yel- 
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lowish brown part is compact and brittle and makes up about 60 
percent of the mass; common vesicular pores; white part is friable; 
clay bridging and coatings on the sand grains; very strongly acid; 
gradual irregular boundary. 

Bx2— 40 to 49 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), and light gray (LOYR 7/1) sandy loam; weak medium 
platy structure parting to weak medium subangular blocky; compact 
and brittle in 70 percent of the matrix; clay bridging and coatings 
on the sand grains; 5 percent sandstone fragments; very strongly 
acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

B2t—49 to 64 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; clay bridging and 
coatings on the sand grains; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

R—64 inches; hard sandstone bedrock. 


Solum thickness ranges from 42 to 70 inches. Reaction is very 
strongly acid to strongly acid in the control section except where the 
soil has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5, and chroma of 3 
or 4. 

The B1 horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 6. Texture is sandy loam or loam. 

The B2 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma 
of 4 through 8. In some pedons it is mottled with shades of brown. Tex- 
ture is sandy clay loam or loam. 

The Bx horizon is mottled with shades of brown, gray, yellow, and 
white. Texture is sandy clay loam, loam, or sandy loam. 

The B2t horizon, below the fragipan, has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value 
of 5 or 6, and chroma of 6 or 8. In some pedons it is mottled with shades 
of brown and gray. 


Wynnville soils are geographically associated with 
Hartsells, Linker, and Townley soils. None of these as- 
sociated soils has a fragipan. 


Classification of the soils 


The system of soil classification currently used was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965. 
Readers interested in further details about the system 
should refer to “Soil taxonomy” (10). 

The system of classification has six categories. 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. 
In this system the classification is based on the different 
soil properties that can be observed in the field or those 
that can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected for 
the higher categories are the result of soil genesis or of 
factors that affect soil genesis. In table 19, the soils of the 
survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of domi- 
nant soil-forming processes that have taken place. Each 
order is identified by a word ending in sol. An example is 
Ultisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 


and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Udult (Ud, meaning moist, plus wit, 
from Ultisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of expression of pedogenic horizons; soil 
moisture and temperature regimes; and base status. Each 
great group is identified by the name of a suborder and a 
prefix that suggests something about the properties of 
the soil. An example is Hapludults (Hapi, meaning simple 
horizons, plus udult, the suborder of Ultisols that has a 
udic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other or- 
ders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceding the name of the great 
group. The adjective Typic identifies the subgroup that is 
thought to typify the great group. An example is Typic 
Hapludults. ; 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup 
on the basis of similar physical and chemical properties 
that affect management. Among the properties con- 
sidered in horizons of major biological activity below plow 
depth are particle-size distribution, mineral content, tem- 
perature regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, 
consistence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and per- 
manent cracks. A family name consists of the name of a 
subgroup and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are 
the class names for the soil properties used as family dif- 
ferentiae. An example is fine-loamy, mixed, thermic, 
Typic Hapludults. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, con- 
sistence, and mineral and chemical composition. 


Formation of the soils 


In this section the major factors of soil formation are 
described and related to the soils of Etowah County. 

Soil results from several factors that influence geologic 
landforms. These factors are parent material, climate, 
flora and fauna, relief; and time. They are interrelated to 
some degree, and the importance of any one factor varies 
from one location to another. 

Parent material .—Parent material is the uncon- 
solidated mass from which a soil forms. Parent material 
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contributes greatly to the chemical and mineral composi- 
tion of a soil. The parent material of the soil in Etowah 
County is predominantly of two kinds: (1) material that is 
residual from the weathering of rocks in place, and (2) 
material transported by water or gravity and laid down 
as unconsolidated deposits of clay, silt, and sand. 

Sandstone, shale, and limestone that weathered in place 
belong to several geologic formations. 

Sand, silt, and clay were deposited along the larger 
streams. These deposits consist of material originally 
formed on uplands. Soils on first bottoms still receive new 
soil material and therefore have a weakly developed 
profile. Soils on terraces, however, having been in place 
for long periods of time, have distinct horizons. Narrow 
drainageways in the uplands contain strips of alluvium 
that has not been modified by soil forming processes. 

Climate .—Temperature and precipitation are the two 
primary climatic factors that affect the physical, chemical, 
and biological components of the soil. Water dissolves 
minerals, supports biological activity, and transports 
mineral and organic residues through the soil profile. Per- 
colation through the soil depends mainly on the amount 
and intensity of rainfall, relative humidity, and the length 
of the frost-free period. Physiographie position and 
permeability also affect the downward percolation rate 
through the soil. To a great degree the temperature in- 
fluences the species, distribution, and growth of flora and 
fauna in and on the soils. The rate of physical and chemi- 
cal reactions in the soil is also influenced by temperature. 
Etowah County has a temperate, humid climate. 

Flora and fauna .—Trees, grass, earthworms, fungi, 
bacteria, and other forms of plant and animal life on and 
in the soil are agents in the soil forming process. Plant 
and animal populations are largely determined by soil 
parent material, relief, and length of time that the parent 
material has been in place. Also climate, population, pres- 
sure, natural and manmade barriers, introductions, and 
cultural practices have influenced the plant and animal 
population. 

The native vegetation in the county was a forest of 
deciduous trees. Pines were abundant on exposed xeric 
sites in the mountainous regions. The dominant overstory 
vegetation on well drained soils on uplands was oak and 
hickory, and in the drainageways, yellow-poplar, sweet- 
gum, white oak, and red maple. On the better drained 
soils on bottom lands, the dominant overstory consisted of 
white oak, birch, ash, maple, yellow-poplar, and loblolly 
pine. Sweetgum, water oak, willow, and willow oak were 
dominant on the poorly drained soils on bottom lands. 
Loblolly pine and shortleaf pines were the dominant 

ines. 
Animals help mix the soil material. Microbes are active 
in the decay of organic matter, the fixing of nitrogen, and 
the weathering of parent rock. 

Relief Relief influences soil formation by its effect 
on runoff, erosion, movement of water within the soil, 
plant cover, and to some extent soil temperature. Relief 
of the county is determined mostly by bedrock and 


carved stream formations. Etowah County ranges from 
nearly level to steep; as slopes increase, runoff increases, 
and less water enters and moves through the soil. The 
hazard of erosion also increases with increased slope. 

In Etowah County soils such as Allen, Holston, and 
Dewey have slopes of less than 15 percent and have deep, 
well developed profiles. In the steeper areas soil material 
is removed about as fast as it accumulates. 

Time .—Time is required for the formation of soils that 
have distinct horizons. Other soil forming factors deter- 
mine the length of time needed for the development of a 
soil profile. Usually, less time is required for a soil to 
develop in a humid, warm region than in a dry or cold re- 
gion. Fine-textured parent material develops into soil 
more slowly than coarse-textured material. 

The soils of Etowah County range from very young to 
very old. A young soil lacks well developed, genetically 
related horizons but often has some characteristics of its 
parent material. The young soils in Etowah County are on 
first bottoms and steep hillsides. Ellisville, Toccoa, and 
Chewacla soils are examples of young soils formed on 
first bottoms. Material is still being deposited on these 
soils. They have not been changed enough by the soil 
forming process to have developed well defined, geneti- 
cally related horizons. 

An old soil is one that has been in place for a long time 
and is considered to have reached equilibrium with its en- 
vironment. It has a well developed profile of genetically 
related horizons. Allen, Dewey, and Nella soils are exam- 
ples of old soils in Etowah County. 
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Glossary 


Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single mass or cluster. 
Natural soil aggregates, such as granules, blocks, or prisms, are 
called peds. Clods are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited on land by 
streams. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically associated in a charac- 
teristic repeating pattern and defined and delineated as a single 
mapping unit. ; 

Available water capacity (available moisture capacity). The capacity 
of soils to hold water available for use by most plants. It is com- 
monly defined as the difference between the amount of soil water 
at field moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It is 
commonly expressed as inches of water per inch of soil. The capaci- 
ty, in inches, in a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 
as— 


Very low ... 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having base exchange 
properties is saturated with exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, 
Na, K), expressed as a percentage of the exchange capacity. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other unconsolidated 
material or that is exposed at the surface. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to frequent 
flooding. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. The common 
soil cations are calcium, potassium, magnesium, sodium, and 
hydrogen. : 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of exchangeable cations 
that can be held by the soil, expressed in terms of milliequivalents 
per 100 grams of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is synonymous with base- 
exchange capacity, but is more precise in meaning. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 mil- 
limeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material that is 40 
percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 
percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface of a soil ag- 
gregate or lining pores or root channels. Synonyms: clay coat, clay 
akin. 

Coarse fragments. Mineral or rock particles up te 3 inches (2 millime- 
ters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. , 

Coarse textured (light textured) soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Cobblestone (or cobble). A rounded or partly rounded fragment of rock 
3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centimeters) in diameter. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both moved by creep, slide, 
or local wash and deposited at the bases of steep slopes. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or constructing 
terraces, diversions, and other water-control measures is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A mapping unit of two or more kinds of soil occurring in 
such an intricate pattern that they cannot be shown separately on a 
soil map at the selected scale of mapping and publication. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various sizes, shapes, and 


colors consisting of concentrated compounds or cemented soil | 


grains. The composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide are common 
compounds in concretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a lump 
can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to describe 
consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold together in a 
mass. 
Friable—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure 
between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into a 
lump. 


Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 
Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled between 
thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and tends to stretch 
somewhat and pull apart rather than to pull free from other materi- 
al. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be broken 
with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft._When.’dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Cemented.— Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour. striperopping (or contour farming). Growing crops in strips 
that follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing crops are 
alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops or summer fallow. 

Control’ section. The part of the soil on which classification is based. 
The thickness varies among different kinds of soil, but for many it 
is 40 or 80 inches (1 or 2 meters). 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or deterioration of 
concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to improve and pro- 
tect the soil between periods of regular crop production, or a crop 
grown between trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Depth to rock. Bedrock at a depth that adversely affects the specified 
use. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, generally a terrace, 
built to protect downslope areas by diverting runoff.from its natu- 
ral course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and duration of 
periods of saturation or partial saturation during soil formation, as 
opposed to altered drainage, which is commonly the result of artifi- 
cial drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden deepen- 
ing of channels or the blocking of drainage outlets. Seven classes of 
natural soil drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil very rapidly. 
Excessively drained soils are commonly very coarse textured, rocky, 
or shallow. Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.-Water is removed from the soil 
rapidly. Many somewhat excessively drained soils are sandy and 
rapidly pervious. Some are shallow. Some are so steep that much of 
the water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of the mottling 
related to wetness. 

Well drained._Water is removed from the soil readily, but not 
rapidly. It is available to plants throughout most of the growing 
season, and wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for significant 
periods during most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of mottling. 
Moderately well’ drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
somewhat slowly during some periods. Moderately well drained soils 
are wet for only a short time during the growing season, but 
periodically for long enough that most mesophytic crops are af- 
fected. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer within or 
directly below the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly enough that 
the soil is wet for significant periods during the growing season. 
Wetness markedly restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained soils com- 
monly have a slowly pervious layer, a high water table, additional 
water from seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination of 
these. 

Poorly drained._Water is removed so slowly that the soil is satu- 
rated periodically during the growing season or remains wet for 
long periods. Free water is commonly at or near the surface for 
long enough during the growing season that most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially drained. The soil is not 
continuously saturated in layers directly below plow depth. Poor 
drainage results from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a eombina- 
tion of these. 
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Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the soil so slowly 
that free water remains at or on the surface during most of the 
growing season. Unless the soil is artificially drained, most 
mesophytie crops cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently ponded. Yet, where 
rainfall is high and nearly continuous, they can have moderate or 
high slope gradients, as for example in “hillpeats” and “climatic 
moors.” ; 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, from an area. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by running water, wind, 
ice, or other geologic agents and by such processes as gravitational 
creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic processes acting over 
long geologic periods and resulting in the wearing away of moun- 
tains and the building up of such landscape features as flood plains 
and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 

Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid than geologic ero- 
sion, mainly as a result of the activities of man or other animals or 
of a catastrophe in nature, for example, fire, that exposes a bare 
surface. 

Excess fines. Excess silt and clay, The soil does not provide a source of 
gravel or sand for construction purposes. 

Favorable. Favorable soil features for the specified use. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide plant nutrients, 
in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for the growth of 
specified plants when light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other 
growth factors are favorable. 

Fine textured (heavy textured) soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to frequent or 
occasional flooding. 

Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water from overflowing 
streams, runoff from adjacent slopes, and tides. Frequency, dura- 
tion, and probable dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
expressed as none, rare, occasional, and frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable; rare that it is unlikely but possible under 
unusual weather conditions; occasional that it occurs on an average 
of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it occurs on an average 
of more than once in 2 years. Duration is expressed as very brief if 
less than 2 days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and long if more than 7 days. 
Probable dates are expressed in months; November-May, for exam- 
ple, means that flooding can occur during the period November 
through May. Water standing for short periods after rainfall or 
commonly covering swamps and marshes is not considered flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a stream and is 
subject to flooding unless protected artificially. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Forage. Plant material used as feed by domestic animals. Forage ean be 
grazed or cut for hay. 

Forb. Any herbaceous plant not a grass or a sedge. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in porosity and con- 
tent of organic matter and low or moderate in clay but high in silt 
or very fine sand. A fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher bulk density 
than the horizon or horizons above. When moist, it tends to rupture 
suddenly under pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Gleyed soil. A soil having one or more neutral gray horizons as a result 
of waterlogging and lack of oxygen. The term “gleyed” also 
designates gray horizons and horizons having yellow and gray mot- 
tles as a result of intermittent waterlogging. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, typically broad 
and shallow, seeded to grass as protection against erosion. Conducts 
surface water away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 inches (2 millime- 
ters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running water and 
through which water ordinarily runs only after rainfall. The distinc- 
tion between a gully and a rill is one of depth. A gully generally is 
an obstacle to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated by 
ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can be smoothed over 
by ordinary tillage. 


Habitat. The natural abode of a plant or animal; refers to the kind of 
environment in which a plant or animal normally lives, as opposed 
to the range or geographical distribution. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, hav- 
ing distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming processes. The 
major horizons of mineral soil are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer, fresh and decaying plant residue, at 
the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming at.or near the 
surface, in which an accumulation of humified organic matter is 
mixed with the mineral material. Also, a plowed surface horizon, 
most of which was originally part of a B horizon. 

A2 horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual concentration of 
sand and silt high in content of resistant minerals as a result of the 
loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B horizon 
is in part a layer of change from the overlying A to the underlying 
C horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive characteristics caused 
(1) by accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination 
of these; (2) by prismatie or blocky structure; (3) by redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or (4) by a combination 
of these. The combined A and B horizons are generally called the 
solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon alone is 
the solum. . 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding indurated 
bedrock, that is little affected by soil-forming processes and does 
not have the properties typical of the A or B horizon. The material 
of a C horizon may be either like or unlike that from which the 
solum is presumed to have formed. If the material is known to 
differ from that in the solum the Roman numeral II precedes the 
letter C. 

R layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock commonly 
underlies a C horizon, but can be directly below an A or a B 
horizon. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped according to their ru- 
noff-producing characteristics. The chief consideration is the in- 
herent capacity of soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered, but are 
separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils are assigned to four 
groups. In group A are soils having a high infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group D, at the other 
extreme, are soils having a very slow infiltration rate and thus a 
high runoff potential. They have a claypan or clay layer at or near 
the surface, have a permanent high water table, or are shallow over 
nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A soil is assigned to 
two hydrologic groups if part of the acreage is artificially drained 
and part is undrained. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate surface 
of soil or other material, as contrasted with percolation, which is 
movement of water through soi! layers or material. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the surface of the 
soil at any given instant, usually expressed in inches per hour. The 
rate can be limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the rate 
at which water is applied at the surface. 

Large stones. Rock fragments 10 inches (25 centimeters) or more 
across. Large stones adversely affect the specified use. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or other material 
by percolating water. 

Light textured soil. Sand and loamy sand. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil passes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 28 to 50 per- 
cent silt particles, and less than 52 percent sand particles. 

Low strength. Inadequate strength for supporting loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt loam, or silt. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and low in organic 
material. Its bulk density is greater than that of organic soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop production and 
prevention of soil damage. : 
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Miscellaneous areas. Areas that have little or no natural soil, are too 
nearly inaccessible for orderly examination, or cannot otherwise be 
feasibly classified. 

Moderately coarse textured (moderately light textured) soil. Sandy 
loam and fine sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured (moderately heavy textured) soil. Clay loam, 
sandy clay loam, and silty clay loam. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary in number 
and size. Mottling generally indicates poor aeration and impeded 
drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: abundance—few, com- 
mon, and many; size—fine, medium, and coarse; and con- 
trast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size measurements are of 
the diameter along the greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 
5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters 
(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 
0.6 inch). 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of the three single 
variables—hue, value, and chroma. For example, a notation of 10YR 
6/4 is a color of 10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil. A pan impedes the movement of 
water and the growth of roots. The word “pan” is commonly com- 
bined with other words that more explicitly indicate the nature of 
the layer; for example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, and 
traffic pan, 

Parent material. The great variety of unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. Consolidated bedrock is not 
yet parent material by this concept. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a granule, a prism, or 
a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” A pedon is three 
dimensional and large enough to permit study of all horizons. Its 
area ranges from about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through the soil. 

Peres slowly. The slow movement of water through the soil adversely 
affecting the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to transmit water or air, 
measured as the number of inches per hour that water moves 
through the soil. Terms describing permeability are very slow (less 
than 0.06 inch), slow (0.06 to 0.20 inch), moderately slow (0.2 to 0.6 
inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 inches), moderately rapid (2.0 to 6.0 
inches), rapid (6.0 to 20 inches), and very rapid (more than 20 
inches). : 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series or other unit in the soil clas- 
sification system based on differences in the soil that affect its 
management. A soil series, for,example, may be divided into phases 
on the bases of differences in slope, stoniness, thickness, or some 
other’ characteristic that affects management. These differences 
are too small to justify separate series. 

pH value. (See Reaction, soil). A numerical designation of acidity and al- 
kalinity in soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the liquid limit and 
the plastic limit; the range of moisture content within which the soil 
remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil changes from a 
semisolid to a plastic state. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly weathered mixture 
of clay with quartz and other diluents that commonly appears as 
red mottles, usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate patterns. 
Plinthite changes irreversibly to an ironstone hardpan or to irregu- 
lar aggregates on exposure to repeated wetting and drying, espe- 
cially if it is exposed also to heat from the sun. In a moist soil, 
plinthite can be cut with a spade, whereas ironstone cannot be cut 
but can be broken or shattered with a spade. Plinthite is one form 
of the material that has been called laterite. 

Poorly graded. Refers to soil material consisting mainly of particles of 
nearly the same size. Because there is little difference in size of the 
particles, density can be increased only slightly by compaction. 

Poor outlets. Surface or subsurface drainage outlets difficult or expen- 
sive to install. 


Productivity (soil). The capability of a soil for producing a specified 
plant or sequence of plants under a specified system of manage- 
ment. Productivity is measured in terms of output, or harvest, in 
relation to input. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending through all its 
horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, expressed in 
pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is described as precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The 
degree of acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 

pH 
Extremely acid... ccc Below 4.5 

Very strongly acid. 

Strongly acid.... 

Medium acid 

Slightly acid 

Neutral.......... 

Mildly alkaline ... 

Moderately alkaline... 

Strongly alkaline 

Very strongly alkaline... 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered col- 
lectively. 

Residuum (residual soi] material). Unconsolidated, weathered, or 
partly weathered mineral material that accumulates over disin- 
tegrating rock. 

Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a diameter of 2 mil- 
limeters or more; for example, pebbles, cobbles, stones, and boul- 
ders. 

Rooting depth. Shallow root zone. The soil is shallow over a layer that 
greatly restricts roots. See Root zone. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged in stream channels from a 
drainage area. The water that flows off the land surface without 
sinking in is called surface runoff; that which enters the ground be- 
fore reaching surface streams is called ground-water runoff or 
seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments from 0.05 
millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Most sand grains consist 
of quartz. As a soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sandstone. Sedimentary rock containing dominantly sand-size particles. 

Seepage. The rapid movement of water through the soil. Seepage adver- 
sely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils, formed from a particular type of parce 
material, having horizons that, except for the texture of the A or 
surface horizon, are similar in all profile characteristics and in ar- 
rangement in the soil profile. Among these characteristics are color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, and mineralogical and 
chemical composition. : 

Shale. Sedimentary rock formed by the hardening of a clay-deposit. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the swelling when 
wet. Shrinking and swelling can damage roads, dams, building foun- 
dations, and other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that range in diame- 
ter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower limit 
of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that 
is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Sinkhole. A depression in a landscape where limestone has been locally 
dissolved. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site based on the 
height of the dominant stand at an arbitrarily chosen age. For ex- 
ample, if the average height attained by dominant and codominant 
trees in a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 feet, the 
site index is 75 feet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the horizontal. Percent- 
age of slope is the vertical distance divided by horizontal distance, 
then multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 
feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slow refill. The slow filling of ponds, resulting from restricted permea- 
bility in the soil. 


ven B85 to 9.0 
9.1 and higher 
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Small stones. Rock fragments 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centimeters) in 
diameter. Small stones adversely affect the specified use. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s surface that is 
capable of supporting plants and has properties resulting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters in equivalent 
diameter and ranging between specified size limits. The names and 
sizes of separates recognized in the United States are as follows: 
very coarse sand (2.0 millimeters to 1.0 millimeter); coarse sand (1.0 
to 0.5 millimeter); medium sand (0.5 to 0.25 millimeter); fine sand 
(0.25 to 0.10 millimeter); very fine sand (0.10 to 0.05 millimeter); silt 
(0.005 to 0.002 millimeter); and clay (less than 0.002 millimeter). 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C horizon, in which 
the processes of soil formation are active. The solum in mature soil 
consists of the A and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of 
the material in these horizons are unlike those of the underlying 
material. The living roots and other plant and animal life charac- 
teristics of the soil are largely confined to the solum. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 centimeters) in diame- 
ter. 

Stratified. Arranged in strata, or layers. The term refers to geologic 
material. Layers in soils that result from the processes of soil for- 
mation are called horizons; those inherited from the parent material 
are called strata. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic arrangement of strips or 
bands which provide vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into com- 
pound particles or aggregates that are separated from adjoining ag- 
gregates. The principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than 
horizontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular 
or subangular), and granular. Structureless soils are either single 
grained (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive (the parti- 
cles adhering without any regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly,.the part of the solum below 
plow depth. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally refers to a 
leached horizon lighter in color and lower in content of organic 
matter than the overlying surface layer. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent in un- 
cultivated soil, ranging in depth from 4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 cen- 
timeters). Frequently designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap 
horizon.” 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across sloping soila on 
the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. The terrace inter- 
cepts surface runoff so that it can soak into the soil or flow slowly 


to a prepared outlet without harm. A terrace in a field is generally 
built so that the field can be farmed. A terrace intended mainly for 
drainage has a deep channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or undulating, 
bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. A stream terrace is frequently 
called a second bottom, in contrast with a flood plain, and is seldom 
subject to overflow. A marine terrace, generally wide, was 
deposited by the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay particles in 
a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of inereasing pro- 
portion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt, silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy 
clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam 
classes may be further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “ 

- very fine.” 

Thin layer. Otherwise suitable soil material too thin for the specified 
use. 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil structure, as re- 
lated to the growth. of plants. Good tilth refers to the friable state 
and is associated with high noncapillary porosity and stable struc- 
ture. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and dif- 
ficult to till. 

Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base of a hill; part of a 
foot slope. 

Topsoil (engineering), Presumably a fertile soil or soil material, or one 
that responds to fertilization, ordinarily rich in organic matter, used 
to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and gardens. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, than the alluvi- 
al plain or stream terrace; land above the lowlands along streams. 

Variant, soil. A soil having properties sufficiently different from those 
of other known soils to justify a new series name, but the limited 
geographic soil area does not justify creation of a new series. 

Water table. The upper: limit of the soil or underlying rock material that 
is wholly saturated with water. 

Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in the soil. An ap- 
parent water table is indicated by the level at which water stands 
in an uncased borehole after adequate time is allowed for adjust- 
ment in the surrounding soil. 

Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostatic head, 
generally beneath an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above an unsaturated 
zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is separated from 
a lower one by a dry zone. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes produced in rocks or 
other deposits at or near the earth’s surface by atmospheric agents. 
These changes result in disintegration and decomposition of the 
material. 
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Figure 1.—This road cut has exposed pebbles and cobbles in a profile of Nella cobbly loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, in 
an area of the Nella-Allen-Rock outcrop unit on the general soil map. 


Figure 2.—Coastal bermudagrass on an area of Holston fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes, in an area of the 
Holston-Cloudiand-Cedarbluff unit on the general soil map. 
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Figure 3.—The high volume of chert fragments in Bodine cherty silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, makes root 
penetration difficult. ‘ 


Figure 4.—Fescue pasture on an area of Conasauga loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. 
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Figure 6.— Holston fine sandy loam, | to 5 percent slopes, has good potential for cotton. 
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Figure 7.—Corn on Holston Variant fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. The area in the background is Minvale- 
Bodine association, steep. 


Figure 8.—The cracks in this profile of Firestone silt loam, 6 to 15 
percent slopes, show the high shrink-swell potential of the soil. 
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TABLE 1.+~=TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION DATA 
| 


| 

| Temperature! | Precipitation! 

| | | | 2 years in | | [2 years in 10| 

| | 10 will have-~ | Average | |_will have-- [| Average | 

Month | Average| Average|Average| | Inumber of |Average| { Inumber of |Average 

| daily | daily | | Maximum | Minimum | growing | | Less | More |days with|snowfall 

|maximum|minimum|{ |temperature{temperature| degree | [than--|than--[0.10 inch] 

| | | higher | lower | days | f | 1 or more | 

than-- than-- 

fet cele te: fee ae Pee oer ai tree de oe | one aes 
January----| 51.7 31.7 41.7 | 73 | 6 24 5.16 3.11 | 6.99 8 | aT 
Erehaer yesh 56.0 | 33.8 44g | 17 | 12 71 | 4,92 | 2.66 6.75 | T | 4 
March----~- 64.1 | 40.0 51.9 | 83 | 20 | 159 | 5.65 | 3.76 | 7.37 8 | 10 
April-~---- 74.8 | yoy | 62.2 | 88 | 30 366 5.66 | 3.68 7.45 | i 0 

| 

May ------~~ 81.9 56.4 69.2 Oy | 38 595 | 4, 36 | 2.17 | 6.14 | at | 
June=~----~ 87.4 63.6 75.5 98 47 765 3.77 | 1,94 | 5.26 6 | .0 
July------- | 90.2 | 67.3 | 78.8 | 99 55 893 | 4,50 | 2.44 | 6.17 | 8 
August----- { 90.2 | 66.4 78.3 | 99 | 54 | 877 3.13 | 1.33 | 4.59 5 0 
ee) 85.0 | 60.9 | 73.0 | 98 40 | 690 3.16 .98 | 4,89 | 5 .0 
petonens=7s| T4H.6 48.4 61.5 | 89 27 357 |! 2.55 1.19 3.68 4 | 0 
november s | 63.1 | 38.7 | 50.9 | 81 | 19 | 82 3.88 | 2.53 | 5.10 | 6 | .0 
peegtpene ee 54.4 | 33.6 44,0 | TH | 13 56 5.52 | 2.95 | 7.61 | 1 | 0 

I | | I | | | I i { | 

Year~---- | 72.8 | 49.2 | 61.0 | 101 | 5 { 4,935 {| 52.26 {44.83 159.38 | 78 | 1.1 


lRecorded in the period 1953-74 at Gadsden, Alabama. 


2A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. It can be calculated by adding the 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 F). 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


| 
| Temperature! 
Probability H 24 F { 28 F | 32 F 
or lower or lower or _ lower 
| 
Last freezing { | | 
temperature | t | 
in spring: | 
1 year in 10 | | | 
later than-- { March 29 | April 6 April 
| | 
2 years in 10 | | . { 
later than-- { March 21 | April 1 | April 
| I 
5 years in 10 | | | 
later than-- March 7 March 21 | April 
| | | 
First freezing H | | 
temperature | | | 
in fall: | | | 
| | | 
1 year in 10 | | | 
earlier than-~ | October 30 {| October 25 | October 
| | 
2 years in 10) | | | 
earlier than-- | November 5 | October 29 | October 
| | 
5 years in 10 | | | : 
earlier than-- | November 15 | November 6 | October 


lRecorded in the period 1953-74 
at Gadsden, Alabama. 


TABLE 3.+-GROWING SEASON LENGTH 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


Probability Higher { Higher { Higher 
than | than | than 
eu F FE 2F 

{Days | Days Days 
| : 
9 years in 10 | 227 211 | 189 
8 years in 10 236 | 217 | 195 
5 years in 10 | 253 | 229 206 
2 years in 10 270 241 217 
1 year in 10 } 279 { 2u7 | 222 


lRecorded in the period 1953~74 
at Gadsden, Alabama. 
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TABLE 5.-~ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 
i { | 


Map | Soil name I Acres [Percent 
| | I 
| | | 
1 [Allen fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes----------~~--------~--~---~--~~-------- | 1,500 | 0.4 
2 [Allen fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes----- mw ene wwe eee me eee ene ww wee we wee | 1,200 | 0.3 
3 [Allen gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes--------------0-0---5-----000- | 800 | 0.2 
4 {Allen gravelly fine sandy loan, 6 to 10 percent slopes--------------~~----~-------- 2,000 | 0.6 
5 [Allen sandy clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded----- 2,400 | 0.7 
6 [Allen-Rock outcrop association, steep--------------------. 7,950 | 2.2 
1 [Bodine cherty silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes----~------ 3,350 | 0.9 
8 |Cedarbluff fine sandy loam 5,750 | 1.6 
9 {[Chewacla silt loam--~-~~-~-~-~---+~~~~+-~~-~..~- 16,150 | 45 
10 [Choccolocco silt loam------~---------e e+ we amen wwn ewww ne 3,850 | 1.1 
11 [Cloudland loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes---------~----------- 8,500 | 2.4 
12 {Conasauga loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes----~-----~~-~~---~--- 25,000 | 7.0 
13 [Conasauga loam, 5 to 15 percent slopes---- 610 | 0.2 
14 |Conasauga-Firestone loams, 15 to 30 percent slopesccnes ce 2,350 | 0.7 
15 |Conasauga-Rock outcrop complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes----- 1,100 | 0.3 
16 |Conasauga-Rock outcrop complex, 6 to 25 percent slopes-~--- 2,000 | 0.6 
17 |Conasauga-Urban land complex, 2 to 15 percent slopes------ 5,800 | 1.6 
18 {Dewey silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes------------- wennnne 3,450 | = =1.0 
19 [Dewey silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 1,600 | 0.5 
20 [Dewey silty clay loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded----- 1,800 | 0.5 
21 {Ellisville loam~--~-----..~..~-...~~~..-+-+----++-~~------+ 1,950 | 0.5 
22 |Ennis-Lobelville cherty loams~--«--------+ 4,750 | 1.3 
23 [Firestone loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes---~--~-------------- 4,400 | 1.2 
24 [Firestone silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes-~--~------~---~~~- 6,500 | 1.8 
25 |Firestone-Leesburg complex, 15 to 45 percent slopes------- 1,400 } O.4 
26 |Gaylesville Silt loamww- wenn ewww ewww nner e ween een ne ee ee ee eee ewe teen ee | 7,800 | 2.2 
27 {Hartsells fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes---~-~-~---+---+--++-+----- ee | 16,250 | 4.6 
28 |Hartsells fine sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes--------- 24,700 | 7.0 
29 {Hartsells~Rock outcrop complex, 2 to 10 percent slopes---- 6,700 | 1.9 
30 |Hartsells-Urban land complex, 2 to 15 percent slopes------ 1,140 | 0.3 
31 [Hartsells-Rock outcrop assoclation, steepqnawmnnnnennennee 4,050 | 1.1 
32° |Holston fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes---~--------- 11,750 | 3.3 
33 |Holston-Urban land complex, 2 to 15 percent slopes~------- 5,450 | 1.5 
34 {Holston Variant fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes---- 1,900 | 0.5 
35 [Leadvale silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopeS------nss-nsnenne 1,700 | 0.5 
36 {Leesburg gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes--~----------------- 790 | 0.2 
37 {Leesburg gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes------ 3,300 | 0.9 
38 {Linker fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes------------- 580 | 0.2 
39 {Linker fine sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes------------ 3,350 | 0.9 
40 |Linker~Townley complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes-------~--- 28,000 | 8.0 
4q {Linker-Urban land complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes--------+ 650 | 0.2 
42 {McQueen fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes~---~------- 1,570 | 0.4 
43 {Minvale cherty loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes---------------- 4,550 | 1.3 
4y |Minvale cherty loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes~-~~----------- 13,750 | 3.9 
45 |[Minvale-Bodine complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes----------- 17,500 | 4.9 
46 {Minvale-Urban land complex, 2 to 15 percent slopes-------- wwewennn| 1,250 | 0.4 
47 {Minvale-Urban land complex, 15 to 45 percent slopes-- wee mew en mm nm nenenennne | 550 | 0.2 
48 |Minvale-Bodine association, steep--------- 9,400 | 2.6 
4g [Minvale-Townley association, steep 3,100 | 0.9 
50 {Nella gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes~~--~--- 700 | 0.2 
51 {Nella cobbly loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes--------~-------+ 390 | 0.1 
52 [Nella association, steep------------------ 4,150 | 1.2 
53 {Nella-Allen association, steep------------ 6,750 | 1.9 
54 |Nella-Rock outcrop association, steep----~- 11,300 | 3.2 
55 {Nella-Townley association, steep--------+-+- 9,300 | 2.6 
56 |Palmerdale soils, 2 to 60 percent slopes-- 820 | 0.2 
57 | Pits------------~~-~-~--- +--+ + +--+ + +e -- 1,300 | 0.4 
58 {Stemley cherty loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 4,150 | 1.2 
59 [Toccoa sandy loamennwwweene we eeen ee parerererererers Tho | 0.2 
60 |Townley silt loam, 3 to 12 percent slopes- 8,400 | 2.4 
61 [Townley association, steep~----~-~~----------+ 920 | 0.3 
62 |Townley-Leesburg association, steepe--e-e-= 2,700 | 0.8 
63 {Urban land-----ee nnn wenn ene e nee ne nee ee ne 2,900 | 0.8 
64 {Waynesboro silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes--------------- 1,060 | 0.3 
65 {Waynesboro silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes------------~-- 1,540 | 0.4 
66 {Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopeses----e-uuue 790 | 0.2 
67 {Wynnville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent Blones =F: ween 2,950 | 0.8 
| Water ------------- --- + - - ee nn ee ee ee een nn enn ee eee ne 8,400 2.4 
| Total --- 2-22 nn ee en en en ne eee een nee 355,200 | 100.0 
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TABLE 6.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


Absence of a yield figure indicates the 


{All yields were estimated for a high level of management in 1976. 
crop is seldom grown or is not suited] 
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TABLE 6.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
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TABLE 6.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
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TABLE 6.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE~-Continued 


| | | | | | 
Soil name and | | | {| Improved | | Grass- | 
map symbol [Cotton lint] Corn { Soybeans | bermuda- | Grass hay | clover {Corn silage 
f£ i i rass 
be ey eS ee a eee ee Moreen ee 
t 
Gliteetat eh So Boe ss So ee as | 800 | 90 | 35 | 10.0 | 6.0 | 9.5 | 22 
Waynesboro | | i 
| | 
§5--------------- +--+ | 700 | 80 | 33 «| 9.0 | 5.5 | 8.5 | 20 
Waynesboro | | | | | 
66------------------------ | 800 | 100 | 35 | 10.0 | 6.0 | 8.0 | 22 
Wickham | ! | | | | i 
| | | | | { | 
67------------------------ | 750 | ™H | 35 | 8.0 | 4.0} 8.0 | 17 
Wynnville | | | | | | | 


we ul a Oe Ms eee 


# Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, 
one mule, five sheep, or five goats) for a period of 30 days. 
#* See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 
{Soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed in this table. Absence of an entry ina 


column means the information was not available. Site index was calculated at age 30 for eastern cottonwood, 
at age 35 for American sycamore, and at age 50 for all other species] 


Management concerns | Potential productivity 


| 
Soil name and {Ordi- | { Equip- | | | { | 
map symbol [nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind- | Common trees [Site | Trees to plant 
[symbol]hazard | limita-|mortal- | throw | findex] 
tion ity | hazard 4 t 
| | | | | | | 
1, 2, 3, Yonnene--- | 30 {Slight [Slight |Slight [Slight |Yellow-poplar------- | .87 |Yellow-poplar, 
Allen | | | | | |Shortleaf pine------ | 72 | loblolly pine. 
| | | { | {Virginia pine------- | 73! 
| | {Southern red oak----| 71 | 
5 oe eee n enn - =e 1 4e |Moderate|Severe {Severe {Slight |{Shortleaf pine------ | 65 {Virginia pine, 
Allen I | | | | |Virginia pine---.--- | 68 | loblolly pine. 
H | | | {Eastern redcedar----| 50 | 
I { | | | | | 
6%: I | I ! | | | 
Allen------------- | 3r {Moderate|Moderate|Slight [Slight |Yellow-poplar------- {| 87 |Yellow-poplar, 
i | i { lVirginia pine------- 1! 73 | loblolly pine. 
H 1 | i | {Southern red oak----| 71 | 
|! | | peers pine 71 | 
Rock outcrop | | | 
wn eee nn nee eee en ee | 3f {Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Shortleaf pine 60 |Loblolly pine. 
Bodine i | i | | Yellow-poplar------- 90 | 
| | | | | [Southern red oak----{ 70 | 
| | { pes Oakq------ ee e- | 70 | 
et ee | 2w |Slight |Moderate|Slight |Moderate|Loblolly pine-------| 75 |Yellow-poplar, 
Cedarbluff | | i | |Sweetgum------------ {| 80 | loblolly pine. 
| | | | | Yellow-poplar------- 90 | 
eer etter) | tw [Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Loblolly pine-------| 96 jLoblolly pine, 
Chewacla | | | | {Yellow-poplar------- {104 | American sycamore, 
| | | | | {American sycamore---| 90 | yellow-poplar, 
| { | | | | Sweetgum------------ {| 97 | sweetgum, 
| | | { | {Water oak----------- {| 86 | green ash. 
| | | | | [Eastern cottonwood--{ 100 | 
| I | | | [Green ash----------- 1 97 | 
| {Southern red aca 90 
10 mane nn nee n ee | 30 {Slight {Slight {Slight [Slight [Loblolly pine------- {1 80 |Loblolly pine, 
Choccolocco i | { | | |Shortleaf pine------ { 70 | Virginia pine, 
| | | ! | {Southern red oak----| 70 | yellow-poplar. 
| | | | |Virginia pine------- | 70 
| 1----+-+----- e+ | 30 {Slight {Slight [Slight |Slight [Loblolly pine------- [| 77 {Loblolly pine, 
Cloudland { { | | | |Shortleaf pine------ {| 66 | yellow-poplar. 
| | | jee eomepept ae woe e eee 100 
12, 13------------- | 3c {Slight [Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Shortleaf pine------ | 72 {Loblolly pine. 
Conasauga | { | | | {Virginia pine------- { 60 | 
| | | | | |Loblolly pine------- { 72 | 
| | | | | [Eastern redcedar----{ 50 | 
| | | | | | | 
14; | | | | I | | | 
Conasauga--------- | 3c {Slight |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Shortleaf pine------ { 72 |Loblolly pine. 
I | I | | |Virginia pine------- 1 60 | 
| | | | | {Loblolly pine------- 1 72 | 
| | | |Eastern redcedar----| 50 | 
Firestoné--------- | 4oe {Slight [Slight |Moderate{Slight [Loblolly pine------- | 70 {Loblolly pine. 
; | | | | | [|Shortleaf pine------ | 60 | 
| I | i i | 70 | 
| I | | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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nen Son bs i a ee ee tn oN Be Be 2 ee A eee 
| | Management concerns Potential productivity 
Soil name and lordi- | Equip- 


t 
| 
Wind- | 


{ | 
map symbol [nation|Erosion | ment {Seedling} Common trees Trees to plant 
[symbol{hazard | limita-|mortal- | throw lindex 
| { {tion ity |_ hazard H Se 
| | I | I | I | 
| | | | | i | | 
15*, 16*: | | I | | | | | 
Conasauga--------- | Be [Slight {Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Shortleaf pine------ {| 72 {Loblolly pine. 
H | | | \Virginia pine------- | 60 | 
1 | | | | {Loblolly pine------- | 72 | 
| | | i | [Eastern redcedar----| 50 | 
I | | | i i I i 
Rock outcrop. | | | { { | | | 
| | | | | | | | 
17*: | | | | | | I. 4 
Conasauga--------- | 3c {Slight |Slight [Moderate | Moderate] Shortieaf pine------ | 72 |Loblolly pine. 
| I | { | [Virginia pine-------] 60 | 
| t | | | |Loblolly pine-------| 72 | 
| | | | pene pedecdansrcr| 50 | 
Urban land. | | | | | 
| | 
18, 19a--n--------- | 30 {Slight {Slight [Slight [Slight [{Yellow-poplar------- | 90 [Yellow-poplar, 
Dewey | | | | | White oak----------- | 70 | black walnut, 
{ 1 | | i {Southern red oak----{ 70 | loblolly pine. 
{ | | | | |Shortleaf pine------ 1 73 1 
| { | | | |Virginia pine------- i 70 | 
| | \Loblolly pine------- | 78 | 
20 -ne nena nnn nnn en ee | Ye |Moderate|Severe |Moderate|Slight {Loblolly pine------- { 70 {Loblolly pine, 
Dewey | | | | | [Virginia pine------- {| 60 | eastern redcedar. 
| | 'Rastern redcedar----| 40 | 
2 awe n me nme nnn c ee | 1o |Slight {Slight [Slight |Slight |Water oak----------- | 100 |Water oak, 
Ellisville | | | { | | Yellow-poplar------- | 110 | yellow- -poplar, 
| | | | | |Sweetgum------------ {| 100 | sweetgum, 
| | | peeenstts pine------- 90 loblolly pine. 
22": | | I | | | | | 
Ennis------------- ] 20 {Slight {Slight [Slight [Slight |[Yellow-poplar------- {| 100 |Yellow-poplar, 
b I | | | | {White oak----------- { 80 | black walnut, 
| | | | | [Loblolly pine------- | 90 | loblolly pine. 
| | {Black walnut-------- --- 
Lobelville-------- | 2w {Slight |[Moderate|Slight |Slight |Yellow-poplar------- | 94 |Yellow-poplar, 
| | | t | {Southern red oak----| 76 | black walnut, 
{ | | | { [Loblolly pine------- | 90 | loblolly pine. 
| | | | { [Black walnut-------- | a= | 
| | | | | [White oak----------- f --- | 
| | ! | I | | I 
23, 24----+---------- { 4o |Slight [Slight [Slight [Slight [Loblolly pine------- | 70 |Loblolly pine. 
Firestone | | | | | {Shortleaf pine------ { 60 | 
| | | | | {Virginia pine-------| 70 | 
| | i { | | | 
25": I | | | { | | ! 
Firestone--------- {| 4e [Slight [Slight [Slight [Slight [Loblolly pine------- {| 70 |Loblolly pine, 
| | | i | {!Shortleaf pine------ {| 60 | Virginia pine. 
| | [ \Virginia pine------- | 70 | 
Leesburg--+-------- 1 3r {Slight |Moderate{Slight |Slight [Yellow-poplar------- | 90 {Yellow-poplar, 
| | t | | [Loblolly pine------- | 85 | loblolly pine, 
| | | | | {Virginia pine------- | 70 | Virginia pine. 
| | ee pine------ i 70 
I 
26 ----------------- | 3w [Slight |Moderate[Slight rsdenate|Yellowspoplar eeeeeen | 90 |Yellow-poplar, 
Gaylesville | | | | | |Sweetgum------------ { 80 | loblolly pine. 
| | [Loblolly pine------- 70 | 
27, 28------------- | No {Slight [Slight |Slight |Slight [Loblolly pine------- | 70 {Loblolly pine, 
Hartsells | | | { | |Shortleaf pine------ | 60 | Virginia pine. 
| | | | | { 60 | 
i | I i ! H | 


See footnote at end of table. 


[Virginia pine------- 
| 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


{ | Management concerns | Potential productivity 
i 


fy t 
1 
Soil name and fOrdi- | | Equip- | | i 
map symbol [nation|Erosion | ment [{Seedling} Wind- | Common trees |Site | Trees to plant 
{symbollhazard [| limita-|mortal- | throw | findex] 
tof tion | ity | hazard | | ! 
| | | | i I | I 
| H | { i H i i 
2g: { i I i i I 4 ! 
Hartsells--------- | Yo {Slight {Slight {Slight {Slight [Loblolly pine------- { 70 {Loblolly pine, 
I I | { | |Shortleaf pine------ | 60 | Virginia pine. 
f | { I { [Virginia pine------- | 60 | 
Rock outcrop. | { | | | { | | 
I i ! i t H | I 
30*: | H | l H | | | 
Hartsells--------- { 4o {Slight {Slight {Slight {Slight [Loblolly pine------- | 70 {Loblolly pine, 
| I Hl { { }Shortleaf pine------ | 60 | Virginia pine. 
| ! i | i {Virginia pine------- f 60 { 
| | I | H H | | 
Urban land. | | | { | i H t 
{ | I | H I | i 
31%: { I { | { { | i 
Hart sells--------- { 4o {Slight |Slight [Slight {Slight [Loblolly pine------- | 70 {Loblolly pine, 
{ | { { { {Shortleaf pine------ | 60 | Virginia pine. 
{ | | { { {Virginia pine------- { 60 | 
{ I | | { I | | 
Rock outcrop. | | ! { 1 
1 t ‘ i) ! 
32--4-----------ee 1 30 [Slight [Slight [Slight {Slight {Yellow-poplar------- { 86 [Loblolly pine, 
Holston | | | { i {Northern red oak----{ 78 | Virginia pine. 
| I | i | {Shortleaf pine------ | 69 | 
i i | t | tLoblolly pine------- 1 85 | 
| H 1 I I !Virginia pine------- 1 734 
] 
| I I | H I { i 
33%: | I ! { | ! | { 
Holston----------- | 390 {Slight {Slight {Slight {Slight [{Yellow-poplar------- | 86 {Loblolly pine, 
| { { { { {Northern red oak----}| 78 | Virginia pine. 
| { I i { {[Shortleaf pine-----~- i 69 | 
| | I | i {Loblolly pine------- 1 85 | 
| l H { { {Virginia pine------- 1 73 4 
{ { I H I | I I 
Urban land. | | | | | | | 
34-----+-4+-----+---- | 30 {Slight {Slight [Slight [Slight [Loblolly pine------- | 85 {Loblolly pine, 
Holston Variant | H | { | [Upland oaks--------- { 80 | Virginia pine, 
{ l | | { lYellow-poplar------- { 85 | yellow-poplar, 
{ | | | | {Shortleaf pine------ | 70 { black walnut. 
| | aes pine------- ! 70 | 
1 
35----------------- | 30 {Slight {Slight [Slight {Slight [Yellow-poplar------- f 90 [Loblolly pine, 
Leadvale { | { I | [White oak----------- | 70 | Virginia pine. 
| | { | | {Loblolly pine------- f 80 | 
| | | | | {Shortleaf pine------ i 70 | 
| | {Virginia pine------- 70 | 
I t i] 
36, 37 e-nn----n-e-- | 30 {Slight [Slight {Slight {Slight |Yellow-poplar------- [| 90 {Yellow-poplar, 
Leesburg | { | | | {Loblolly pine------- f 85 | loblolly pine, 
| | | | { {Virginia pine------- | 70 { Virginia pine, 
| | | jreenrer pine----4- 70 shortleaf pine. 
I I 
38, 39------------- | Yo {Slight [Slight {Slight [Slight {Loblolly pine------- { 65 {Loblolly pine, 
Linker | | | | | {Shortleaf pine------ { 65 | Virginia pine. 
| { | { { {Virginia pine------- { 70 | 
| | i | i | i i 
4o*: | l | | i i i i 
Linker------------ | 4o {Slight {Slight [Slight {Slight [Loblolly pine------- [ 65 {Loblolly pine, 
|! { | { | {Shortleaf pine------ | 65 | Virginia pine. 
| | i |Virginia pine------- | 70 | 
1 
Townley ----------- | 4r  |[Moderate|]Moderate{Slight {Slight {Loblolly pine------- {| 70 {Loblolly pine, 
| | | i | \Virginia pine------- { 65 | Virginia pine. 
| | H | H | 60 | 
i | | | | | { 


{Shortleaf pine------ 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.+-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 
{ | Management concerns | Potential productivity 
Soil name and lOrdi- | Equip- | 


{Virginia pine- 


Virginia pine. 


| 
! I I | 
map symbol {nation{Erosion { ment bseediane, Wind- | Common trees [Site | Trees to plant 
[symbolj{hazard | limita-{mortal- {| throw | [index] 
foes a f tion | it | hazard [ fer L 
i { { | ! ! | 
| { | | | { | i 
41e: I | { { { ! | I 
Linker------------ [ 4o [Slight Slight |Slight [Slight [Loblolly pine------- {| 65 {Loblolly pine, 
i | i { { {Shortleaf pine------ | 65 | Virginia pine. 
1 | | | \Virginia pine------- | 70 
t 1 i 
Urban land. | | | | | | { 
I i i | | | t | 
Yo ww nn nn nee nnn ee ee | 30 {Slight Slight [Slight [Slight [Yellow-poplar------- {| 90 |Yellow-poplar, 
Me Queen { | | | | [Loblolly pine------- | 80 | loblolly pine. 
I | I ! | |Shortleaf pine------ [ 70 | 
| |Sweetgum------------ | 80 
43, 44------------- | 30 {Slight {Slight [Slight [Slight {Yellow-poplar------- {| 90 {Yellow-poplar, 
Minvale | | I | {Shortleaf pine------ { 70 | black walnut, 
| | | | {Loblolly pine------- { 80 | loblolly pine. 
| | | | | \Virginia pine------- { 70 | 
i | | { | {Upland oaks--------- 1 60} 
i] | | | | {Black walnut-------- [| --- | 
I i { | { I | 
45 *: | i | I | I | 
Minvale----------- f 30 {Slight {Slight {Slight {Slight |Yellow-poplar------- {1 90 [Yellow-poplar, 
I { I | | iShortleaf pine------ { 70 | black walnut, 
H i | | | |Loblolly pine------- {| 80 | loblolly pine. 
{ | | | i iVirginia pine------- 1 70 } 
I | | { | {White oak----------- | 60 | 
| | | | |Black walnut-------- | --- | 
if 
Bodine------------ {| 3f {Slight {Moderate{|Moderate|Slight {Shortleaf pine------ {| 60 {Loblolly pine. 
{ | | | | | Yellow-poplar------- [ 90 | 
| | | | i {Red oaks------------ | 70 | 
i | | i { {Black oak----------- { 70 | 
! | I | | i { 
4HO*, U7*: | | | | i | I 
Minvale pee meen eee | 30 {Slight [Slight [Slight [Slight |Yellow-poplar------- 'Yellow-poplar, 
| | | | { {Shortleaf pine [ black walnut, 
{ | | { | {Loblolly pine------- { loblolly pine. 
| | | | | {Virginia pine------- | 
| | | { | {White oak----------- | 
| | | | { {Black walnut-------- | 
| i ! i | | | 
Urban land. | | | | | i { 
{ | { | I I { 
4B*: | ! | | | i | 
Minvale----------- | 30 [Slight [Slight [Slight |Slight [Yellow-poplar------- {Yellow-poplar, 
{ I. | | | {Shortleaf pine | black walnut, 
{ [ i { | {Loblolly pine-----~- = | loblolly pine, 
| | H { | |\Virginia pine------- { 
| I { I | [White oak------ | 
| [Black walnut-------- 
1 
Bodinéee----e----- | 3f [Slight Pasay redeee es aire {Shortleaf pine {Loblolly pine. 
| | { |Yellow-poplar-- | 
| | | 'Red oaks------- | 
{ t | | | {Black oak----------- { 
| ! { | { | | 
4g*: { { | | | i | 
Minvale----------- | 30 |Slight [Slight {Slight {Slight |Yellow-poplar------- {Yellow-poplar, 
| t | t ! [Shortleaf pine- | black walnut, 
{ { | | | {Loblolly pine-- {| loblolly pine. 
| { | { | {Virginia pine-- | 
| I | I | {White oak------ | 
| | {Black walnut-------- | 
Townley ----------- { 4r plesetae Magene se) Sens [Stent [Loblolly pine------- ire oblolly pine, 
! i I I | 
! i | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 


[Shortleaf pine- 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


Management concerns 


{Potential productivity } 
1 


Soil name and { Equip- | j ! 
map symbol [nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling{| Wind- | Common trees [Site | Trees to plant 
{Isymbollhazard [| limita-[mortal- {| throw | lindex] 
tL tion + ity. | -hasard t “ee REEL eae ee eener ees ae eEne 
i | I 
| | | | { | { | 
50, 51, 52#-------- {| 3x {Slight |Moderate|Slight [Slight [Yellow-poplar---~---- {| 87 {Yellow-poplar, 
Nella | | | | | {Shortleaf pine------ | 71 | Virginia pine, 
| { | | { [Virginia pine------- | 73 [ loblolly pine, 
I | I | { [Northern red oak----{ 71 | black walnut. 
| | | | { {Eastern redcedar----| 61 
| | | | | {White ash---- veel --- | 
| | | { | {Black walnut-------- | --- | 
! | i | | I ! { 
53%: i i | | | I H I. 
Nella----+-+------ [| 3x [Slight [Moderate{Slight [Slight [Yellow-poplar------- | 87 [Yellow-poplar, 
| | | | | !Shortleaf pine------ | 71 | Virginia pine, 
| | | | | iVirginia pine------- | 73 | loblolly pine, 
| | | i | [Northern red oak----| 71 | black walnut. 
| | I | i {Eastern redcedar----| 61 
| | { | | {White ash----------- [ --- | 
| | Pease walnut--------~ | --- | 
Allehecucsebnaness | 3r [Moderate|Moderate{Slight [Slight {|Yellow-poplar------- {| 87 |Yellow-poplar, 
| { | | | {Virginia pine------- [| 73 | loblolly pine, 
| | { { { [Upland oaks--------- { 71 | Virginia pine. 
i { | | | {Eastern redcedar----{ 61 | 
| | i { | i I | 
54: | ! | | | | ! | 
Nella------------- {| 3x [Slight {|ModeratejSlight [Slight [Yellow-poplar------- | 87 {Yellow-poplar, 
| { | { { [Shortleaf pine------ {| 71 | Virginia pine, 
| | i | | {Virginia pine------- { 73 | loblolly pine, 
| | | | | {Northern red oak----| 71 | black walnut. 
{ | { | | {Eastern redcedar----{ 61 | 
| | | | | [White ash----------- --- | 
I | | { { {Black walnut-------- --- | 
| | | | | { I 
Rock outcrop. | | i i I | | 
| | | | | | | 
55%: | | | | | | | 
Nella---+-+--+------- | 3x |Slight |Moderate|Slight |Slight [|Yellow-poplar 87 |Yellow-poplar, 
| | | | i {Shortleaf pine- 71 | Virginia pine, 
I | | | | [Virginia pine 73 | loblolly pine. 
i { | | | {Northern red oak----{ 71 | black walnut. 
| | | | { [Eastern redcedar----{ 61 | 
{ | | | | [White ash----------- { --- | 
| | | [Black walnut-------- ee | 
Townley ----------- {| 4r |{Moderate|Moderate/Slight [Slight |Loblolly pine------- { 70 {Loblolly pine, 
t | ! | I {Virginia pine-+----- {| 65 | Virginia pine. 
| | | | | |Shortleaf pine------ | 60 
1 
56#---------------- { 3x |Severe {Severe |Moderate|Slight |Yellow-poplar------- | 90 |Yellow-poplar, 
Palmerdale | { i | | |Shortleaf pine------ { 70 | loblolly pine, 
H | { | | [Loblolly pine------- {| 80 | Virginia pine, 
| | | | | {Virginia pine------- { 70 | American sycamore. 
| | | | | {Red oaks------------ f 70 | 
| {American sycamore---{ --- 
58--------- see eeee | 30 {Slight [Slight [Slight |Moderate|Yellow-poplar------- { 90 [Yellow-poplar, 
Stemley | | | | | {White oak----------- { 70 | black walnut, 
{ | | | | iShortleaf pine------ { 72 | loblolly pine. 
| | | [Loblolly pine-+---+-+~ | 78 | 
59 ----------------- f lo {Slight |Slight {Slight [Slight {Loblolly pine------- { 90 {Loblolly pine, 
Toccoa ! | I ! I [Yellow-poplar------- { 107 { yellow-poplar, 
{ { | | | | Sweetgum------------ | 100 | American sycamore, 
{Red oaks------------ | 90 echerrybark oak. 
60 anna nn nee eee { 4o {Slight [Slight [Slight [Slight [Loblolly pine------- { 70 {Loblolly pine, 
Townley | | | | | \Virginia pine------- 1 65 | Virginia pine. 
if 
H | | | | ! 


See footnote at end of table. 


Peerraets pine------ | 60 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


| | Management concerns {Potential productivity { 
Soil name and fordi- | {| Equip- | i | 
map symbol [nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling{| Wind- | Common trees iSite | Trees to plant 
Isymbol{hazard | limita-}mortal- | throw | {index} 
eee | | tion | ity | hazard | L i 
| { | I I | i ! 
I { | { H | I | 
61#---------------- | 4r {[Moderate}Moderate{Slight [Slight {Loblolly pine------- | 70 {Loblolly pine, 
Townley | | | H | {Virginia pine------- { 65 | Virginia pine. 
| { | | I {Shortleaf pine------ { 60 | 
| | | | { I | | 
62": I i { { { ! i i 
Town ley ---eenene ue | 4r {Moderate|{Moderate[Slight [Slight [Loblolly pine------- | 70 {Loblolly pine, 
| | | | | [Virginia pine------- {| 65 | Virginia pine. 
| | | | Regus pine------ 60 | 
1 t 
Leesburg-----+---- | 3r {Slight {Moderate[Slight {Slight [{Yellow-poplar------- t 90 |!Yellow-poplar, 
{ | | { | {Loblolly pine------- { 85 | loblolly pine, 
| | | | | {Virginia pine------- | 70 | Virginia pine. 
| | | poeenncee pine------ | 70 1 
t { I 
64, 65 wenn nena en ee 1 30 {Slight {Slight [Slight {Slight {Yellow-poplar------- {| 90 |¥ellow-poplar, 
Waynesboro | | { | | [White oak----------- | 75 | black walnut, 
| | { { | {Loblolly pine------- | 80 | loblolly pine, 
| | | { { [Shortleaf pine------ | 70 | Virginia pine. 
| | | [Virginia pine------- | 15 | 
i U 
66-------------- ee { 20 {Slight {Slight {Slight {Slight {Loblolly pine | 90 {Loblolly pine, 
Wickham | i | Hl { {Slash pine----- | 90 | yellow-poplar. 
I { | { | |Yellow-poplar 1 100 } 
{ | {Southern red oak----] --- i 
I | I 
67 enna nn een eee e ne ee | 30 [Slight [Slight [Slight [Slight [Loblolly pine------- | 76 {Loblolly pine, 
Wynnville | | | i | {Shortleaf pine------ | 70 | yellow-poplar. 
{ | | | ! [Yellow-poplar------- { 90 | 
| { | H H {Southern red oak----| 70 | 


#* See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 
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TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


text for definitions of “slight, 


rated] 


" "moderate," and "severe." 


Absence of an entry means soil was not 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


| 

i Shallow 
| excavations 
i 


| Beene nee n ene eee | Moderate: 


Conasauga 


Tae: 


Conasauga------ 


Firestone------ 


| slope, 


Severe: 
| slope, 
{ too clayey. 


depth to rock. 


Small 
commercial 


| | 
| Dwellings { Dwellings 
| without | with 


_____|..._ basements __| basements | ssbuil di 


low strength, 
depth to rock. 


low strength. low strength. 


Moderate: Moderate: Severe: 
shrink-swell, shrink-swell, slope. 
low strength, low strength, 

Slope. slope. 

Severe: Severe: Severe: 

slope. slope. slope. 

Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope, slope, slope, 


low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


i | I 
[owen nen nee ene e eee | Slight-----------|Slight----------- [Slight----------- {Moderate: 
Allen | { slope. 
Qian beuosesecese |Moderate: {Moderate: [Moderate {Severe: 
Allen { slope. { slope. | slope. | slope. 
Rime iets sega |Slight---------- | Slight----------- | Slight----.--. ---|Moderate: 
Allen | | | slope. 
1 
Yawenene eeecenee {Moderate: {Moderate: {Moderate: {Severe: 
Allen slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
{ | 
Bee nennee--- woe--- | Slight---------- |Slight-----------|Slight-----------|Moderate: 
Allen { | | slope. 
{ | { { 
6#: | | I 
Allen--+«--------| Severe: |Severe: [Severe: {Severe: 
| slope. | slope. { slope. | slope. 
| | 
Rock outcrop. | | | | 
i | 
es |Moderate: iModerate: |Moderate: iSevere 
Bodine | slope, | slope. | slope. [| slope 
| small stones. | | 
! | | { 
Pode woteciskene |Severe: {Severe:- |Severe: [Severe 
Cedarbluff | floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
| wetness. | wetness. { wetness. | wetness. 
{ | { | 
1 
wos oceceueesee |Severe: [Severe: [Severe: [Severe: 
Chewacla { floods, { floods, | floods, ‘| floods, 
| wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
| | 
[0seeosscsecoce Severe: iSevere: |Severe: {Severe: 
Choecolocco floods. | floods. | floods. { floods. 
{ { 
[levee cssseseuce \Moderate: | Severe: |Severe: [Severe: 
Cloudland wetness, | floods. | floods. | floods. 
| floods. | | | 
{ | I 
[Pseedersesesies iModerate: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Conasauga | depth to rock. | shrink-swell, shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, 
i | | 
| | { 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
i | i 
| | | 
i { { 
{ | I 
ls | s | 
| { I 
i | | 
I | I 
| | I 
{ | ! 
| | I 
| | { 


See footnote at end of table. 


t 
t 
H Local roads 
| and streets 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Slight. 


vere: 
lope. 


n 
ao 


derate: 
lope. 


a2o 


vere: 
loods. 


myo 


floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
floods. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


avere: 
ow strength. 


oO 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


I 
{ 
| 
| 
I 
{ 
{ 
| 
H 
H 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
I 
{ 
! 
| 
I 
1 
I 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
i 
tee 
| 
{ 
I 
{ 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
! 
! 
{ 
| 
{ 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
! 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Sete he a Uh a 


15*: 
Conasauga-------- 


Rock outcrop. 


16*: 
Conasauga-------- 


Rock outcrop. 


17*: 
Conasauga-------- 


Urban land. 


18-------- Sc tetatatetetated 


19, 20----- eeceee- 
Dewey 


Develessesedueco3 


Firestone 


25%; 
Firestone-------- 


Leesburg--------- 


2beeeee- He eocee--- 
Gaylesville 


Hartsells 


ETOWAH COUNTY, ALABAMA 


TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


{ ! | { 
| Shallow | Dwellings | Dwellings i Small 
{ excavations { without Hl with | commercial 
i basements H basements sf buildings 
I 
i 
|Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
depth to rock. shrink-swell, shrink-swell, shrink-swell, 


{Severe: 
slope. 


{Moderate: 
| slope, 

| depth to rock. 
| 

| 

| 


[Severe: 
| too clayey. 


[Severe: 
too clayey. 


{Severe: 
| floods. 
{ 


[Severe: 


{ floods, 


|Severe: 


{Severe: 
| too clayey. 


i 
| 
| 
[Severe: 


| slope, 
| too clayey. 
| 


[Severe: 
{ slope. 
! 

{|Severe: 
| floods, 


| wetness. 


|Severe: 
{| depth to rock. 
! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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low strength. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength, 
slope. 


Slight -----3+---- 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 


depth to rock. 


I 
1 
I 
| 
I 
| 
i 
H 
| 
i 
| 
l 
Is 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
l 
I 
i 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
i 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
[Se 
| f 
1 
{ 
{ 
{ 
I 
| 
I 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
i 
i 
| 
i 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
I 


low strength, 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength, 
slope. 


Slight ---eenenenn 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


1 
t 
! Local roads 
Hl and streets 
! 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low Sede 


derate: 
ow strength. 


FO 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe; 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


I 
i Shallow 
{ excavations 


2B anne enue ee ------ | Severe: 


Hartselis 


2g: 


Hartsells-------- 


Rock outcrop. 


30%: 


Hartsellsennncece 


Urban land. 


318: 


Hartsells------- 


Rock outcrop. 


Holston 


33*: 


Holston--+-----+-- 


Urban land. 


BY nn-naeen-------- 


Holston Variant 


| depth to rock. 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


{Severe: 
| depth to 
| 


{Moderate: 
| too clayey. 


rock, 


|Moderate: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


-|Slight----------- 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
I 
I 
| 
i 
| 
I 
i 
i 


35------ weer n-----[Moderate: 

Leadvale floods, 
wetness. 

36 nae n ene wenn ee Moderate: 

Leesburg small stones. 

37-------- eeeene---|Moderate: 

Leesburg slope, 


{ small stones. 


38 -- nn ------ +e ~ | Severe: 


Linker 


Linker 


yok: 


Linker---------- 


Townley--------- 


| depth to rock. 


[Severe: 


See footnote at end of table. 


1 

i] 

{ Dwellings 

{ without 
basements 


Moderate: 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


Moderate: 


depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


derate: 
ow strength. 


KO 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Slight ----------- 
Severe 

floods 

Slight ----------- 
Moderate: 

slope. 

Moderate: 

depth to rock. 
Moderate: 

slope, 

depth to rock. 
Severe: 

slope. 

Severe: 

slope 


t 

i 

i Dwellings 

| with 
basements 


vere: 
epth to 


ao 


rock. 


rock. 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


derate: 
ow strength. 


KO 


I 
1 
if 
I 
I 
i 
' 
I 
| 
i 
L 
! 
1 
1 
i 
I 
4 
v 
{ 
I 
I 
I 
3 
1 
i 
t 
1 
t 
t 
| 
' 
1 
i 
t 
if 
| 
' 
i 
| 
I 
{ 
{ 
|Moderate: 
| slope, 
{ low strength. 
1 
i 
| 
H 
1 
if 
I 
’ 
if 
I 
t 
i 
| 
1 
1 
1 
t 
I 
i) 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
| 
1 
5 
| 
i 
H 
t 
1 
! 
1 
1 
i 
t 
1 
| 
| 
I 
| 
i 
I 
I 
{ 
t 
i) 


Moderate: 


wetness. 


Severe: 
floods. 


derate: 
lope. 


ao 


slope, 
depth to rock. 


1 

t 

{ Small 

I commercial 
buildings 


Moderate: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


derate: 
ow strength. 


RO 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


vere: 
loods. 


ry OD 


slope, 
low strength. 


i 

t 

I 

{ 
{Severe: 
| slope. 
i 

| 


tSevere: 
| depth to rock. 


Severe: 


slope, 
depth to rock. 


{ 
i 
t 
' 
t 
I 
I 
t 
1 
! slope, 
| 
I 
t 
! 
1 
1 
? 
i] 
H 


{ 
| Loeal roads 
! and streets 


Moderate: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
d 


epth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 


° 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock. 
Moderate: 

slope, 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope. 


| 
| 
ld 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I's 
| 
| 
i. 
' 
| 
| s 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Is 
if 
| 
| 
| 
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I 


l I { | 
Soil name and | Shallow | Dwellings Dwellings | Small | Local roads 
map symbol | excavations I without with | commercial | and streets 
2 | basements { basements | buildings 
t {1 
I I { | 
I I i i 
iy | | 
Linker---------~-- [Severe |Severe: Severe: {Severe: |Severe: 
| slope, | slope. | slope, | slope, { slope. 
depth to rock. | { depth to rock. {| depth to rock. 
{ | i | 
Urban land. | I { | i 
! 1 
i | i | 
Yo weme cence ren nnns {Moderate: [Severe: Severe: {Severe: {Moderate: 
McQueen | floods, | Floods. floods | floods. | floods, 
| too clayey. | | | shrink-swell, 
! { | low strength. 
I 
i | { 
43------- weer eene |[Moderate: Slight----------- [| Slight-«--------- {Moderate: [Moderate: 
Minvale | small stones. { i | slope. low strength. 
t i { 
t 1: 1 
Yew ne nn nnee wee--{|Moderate: {Moderate: |Moderate; |Severe: {Moderate: 
Minvale {| small stones. slope. | slope. i slope. | low strength. 
i | i | | 
' if 
45m: | | { I | 
Minvale------ ---~-/Severe: Severe Severe {Severe |Severe: 
{ slope. | slope. slope. {| slope. | slope. 
| | { H 
! 
Bodine-------+---- | Severe: {Severe {Severe: {Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. { slope. | slope. 
I { | 
46*; H i { | | 
Minvale---------- |{Moderate: {Moderate {Moderate: |Severe |Moderate: 
| small stones. | slope. | slope. { slope | low strength. 
| | { | I 
Urban land. ! i { | | 
| I | { | 
H7#s | | i bee 
Minvale---------- [Severe: | Severe: |Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 
| slope. i slope. { slope. slope. | slope. 
| | 
Urban land. | | f { { 
| | | { | 
48*; ! i H | 
Minvalew--------- | Severe: | Severe: {|Severe: |Severe: {Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. slope | slope. 
| | 
Bodine--------- ~-[|Severe: {Severe: |Severe: {Severe {|Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. slope. 
{ | | 
4Qe: | { | { { 
Minvale---.--.--~/Severe: |Severe: {Severe: {Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
t 
i | | { 
Townley-+-------- |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope { low strength, 
I i { | slope. 
i { i i | 
50---------------- | Severe: | Severe: |Severe: {Severe: |Severe: 
Nella | slope. | slope { slope. | slope | slope. 
H | | l 
5§1--------------+-- |Moderate: [Slight----------- |Slight----------- [Moderate: |Moderate: 
Nella | small stones. { | | slope. { low strength. 
I | { | 
pe {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: [Severe: |Severe: 
Nella | slope. slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
! { I 
53*: | I | | | 
Nella------------ | Severe: {Severe: {Severe: |Severe: [Severe: 
| slope. { slope. { slope. | slope. slope. 
| | | | 
Allen------------ |Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. { slope. ! slope. te slope. slope. 
| | 
. See footnote at end of table. 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


I ! { 
Soil name and | Shallow { Dwellings | Dwellings 
map symbol | excavations l without I with 
= basements mI basements 
| 
| i | 
Sue: { l i 
Nella------------ [Severe: [Severe: [Severe: 
slope slope. i slope. 
{ 
Rock outcrop { ! 
I { 
55%: | | | 
Nella------------ {[Severe: {Severe: [Severe: 
i slope. slope. | slope. 
| 
Townley---------- {Severe: [ Severe: {Severe: 
| slope. {| slope. | slope. 
{ I 
| { { 
56*#--------------- {Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
Palmerdale slope Re slope. | slope. 
57*. | { I 
Pits | | | 
{ H i 
58 ------------ eee [Severe: {Severe: |Severe: 
Stemley | floods. floods. | floods. 
I { 
59 ---2------------ |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
Toecoa | floods. floods. | floods. 
60weeceueee -------|Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Townley { depth to rock. {| low strength, | depth to rock, 
i { shrink-swell. | low strength, 
I | { shrink-swell. 
| | 
ee |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
Townley | slope. slope. is slope. 
I 
| | | 
62%: | i | 
Townley~---------- {Severe: {Severe |Severe: 
| slope | slope | slope. 
{ { 
{ | 
Leesburg------ ---{Severe: [Severe: [Severe: 
| slope. | slope. [| slope. 
{ i 
63*. { { | 
Urban land | | | 
6§4---------------- {Moderate: [Slight----------- {Slight--------- 
Waynesboro | too clayey. | 
| | 
65---------------- [Moderate: {Moderate: [Moderate: 
Waynesboro | slope, | slope. | slope. 
| too clayey. { | 
| | I 
| | | 
66-----+---------- [Moderate: {Severe: | Severe: 
Wickham | floods. | floods. | floods 
6 T-on-e----------- | Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Wynnville | wetness. {| wetness. | wetness, 
| | depth ‘to rock. 


| 
i 
f 


{ buildings 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


| 
=e 


i 
| 
i 
| 
l 
I 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Small 
commercial 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
floods, 
low strength. 


Severe: 


slope. 


Severe: 


slope. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 

| slope, 

{| low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 
| 

| 


Moderate: 
floods. 


derate: 
ow strength. 


ro 


* See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
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See 


text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," "good," "fair," and other terms used to rate soils. 
Absence of an entry means soil was not rated] 


Soil name and Septic tank 


i 
i 
map symbol { absorption 
{ fields 
{ 
{ 
Vee een nnn {Slight---------- 
Allen H 


| 
| 


Dennen en nn- ee -~-- | Moderate: 


Allen | slope. 
t 
1 
Sonbesesl ls esses oe }Slight---------- 
Allen i 
| 
| 
Yewnnwnccncne woeeeee |Moderate: 
Allen | slope. 
i 
Beewnn-nnn- @eebssess {Slight=ss-e 42323 
Allen H 
H 
| 
6*: H 
Allen-------------- {Severe 
i slope. 
{ 
Rock outcrop. i 
| 
o2--------- ++ eee |Moderate: 
Bodine | slope. 
{ 
8------------------- {Severe: 
Cedarbluff | floods, 
{| peres slowly, 
| wetness. 
Q----------- +--+ +--+ {Severe: 
Chewacla | floods, 
| wetness. 
t 
1 


10 eennenenee-------- | Severe: 


Choccolocco | floods. 
{ 
l 
[ewe were nnnnnnn nee | Severe; 
Cloudland | percs slowly. 
12-+---------------- [Severe: 
Conasauga { peres slowly, 
depth to rock. 
i 
1 3--------+--+-- ee }Severe: 
Conasauga { peres slowly, 
| depth to rock. 
148; { 
Conasauga---------- |Severe 
| slope, 
| perecs slowly, 
| depth to rock. 
Firestone---------- {Severe: 


| slope, 

| peres slowly. 
| 

H 


See footnote at end of table. 


I 
| Sewage lagoon 
i 
t 


{ I i 
{ Trench 1 Area Hl Daily cover 
areas | sanitary | sanitary { for landfill 
H landfill iH landfill 4 1 
| | i { 
i | I I 
iModerate: | Slight----------- {Slight----------- [Fair: 
{ slope, { | | too clayey. 
| seepage. | | | 
|Severe: | Slight----------- |{Moderate: lFair: 
| slope | | slope. | too clayey. 
! 
{Moderate: |Slight----------- {Slight----------- [Fair: 
{ slope, i t ! too clayey. 
| seepage. i { I 
i I H | 
{Severe: {Slight----------- Moderate: {Fair: 
1 slope | slope. | too clayey. 
t 
{Moderate: | Slight----------- {Slight----------- 'Fair: 
| slope, { { | too clayey. 
| seepage. { | { 
! H { | 
{ { i I 
iSevere: {Severe {Severe {Poor: 
slope. | slope slope i slope. 
i) t t 
i i I | 
I i | ! 
|Severe: |Severe: [Severe |Poor: 
| seepage, | seepage. | seepage, {| small stones. 
1 small stones. { H slope. 
1 t 1 
{Slight----------- | Severe: | Severe: 1Good. 
| | floods. | floods. i 
I H I i 
H | i { 
I | I ! 
{Severe: {Severe: |Severe: {Good. 
| floods, t floods, { floods, 
1 wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | 
T 1 
{Severe: {Severe: iSevere: {Good. 
| floods, | floods, | floods 
seepage. i seepage. | 
‘ 1 | 
{Slight----------- {[Severe:; {Moderate: [Good. 
| | wetness. floods | 
i} 
|Moderate: |Severe: | Slight----------- |Poor: 
{| depth to rock, {| depth to rock. | {| thin layer, 
slope. | too clayey. 
| Severe; | Severe: {Moderate: {Poor: 
| slope. i depth to rock. | slope. { thin layer, 
| i : | | too clayey. 
| ! i I 
H | I i 
[Severe: {Severe: |Severe: {Poor: 
| slope. | depth to rock. | slope. | slope, 
| | i | thin layer, 
| | I too clayey. 
1 t 
t 1a i 
| Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
{ slope. | depth to rock, | slope. | slope, 
too clayey, too clayey. 
if 
| ! | | 


slope. 
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| 
Septic tank | 


SOIL SURVEY 


{| area reclaim. 


I | 
Soil name and i Sewage lagoon Trench { Area t Daily cover 
map symbol { absorption { areas { sanitary { sanitary | for landfill 
ine 7m i fields i i landfill I landfill 
{ { i | { 
| { | ! | 
15*: I | i ! | 
Conasauga---------- | Severe: |Moderate: {Severe: |Slight----------- {Poor: 
| peres slowly, | depth to rock, {| depth to rock. | { thin layer, 
depth to rock. slope. | | too clayey. 
Rock outcrop. { | | { 
| | I | | 
16*: { | | { i 
Conasauga---------- |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: |Severe: [Poor: 
| slope, | slope. | depth to rock. [| slope. { slope, 
{ percs slowly, | | { | thin layer, 
depth to rock. | | | too clayey. 
Rock outcrop. | | | | 
17*: I | | | 
ConaSauga~+ee-n---- | Severe: | Severe: |Severe: [Moderate: |Poor: 
{ peres slowly, | slope. | depth to rock. | slope. | thin layer, 
depth to rock. | | too clayey. 
{ 
Urban land. | | | { 
18---+-------------- |Slight-----------|Moderate: {Severe: |Slight----------- [Poor: 
Dewey | | slope, | too clayey. | | too clayey. 
| seepage. | 
19, 20-------------- {Moderate: Severe: {Severe: |Moderate: {Poor: 
Dewey { slope. | slope. | too clayey. slope. too clayey. 
Cg ee eee | Severe: iModerate: {Severe: {Severe: {Good. 
Ellisville floods. | seepage. | floods. floods. t 
! 
228: f | | i I 
Ennis-------------- |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: \Fair: 
| floods. | floods, { floods, | floods, [| small stones, 
| seepage. | seepage. | seepage. too clayey. 
i 
Lobelville--------- {Severe: |Severe: [Severe: |Severe: |Fair: 
| floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, | small stones. 
| wetness. | wetness. wetness. wetness. | 
23------------ wo----|Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: |Slight----------- {Poor: 
Firestone | peres slowly. | slope. {| depth to rock, { { too clayey 
| | too clayey. | | 
| | | | | 
2y---------- w------- | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: {[Poor: 
Firestone | peres slowly. | slope. { depth to rock, | slope. | too clayey. 
| | too clayey. | { 
| { i | | 
25%: H | | | | 
Firestone----------| Severe: | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
| slope, | slope. { depth to rock, | slope. {| slope, 
| percs slowly. | | too clayey, | | too clayey. 
| | | slope. | | 
| | | | | 
Leesburg---~------- {Severe: {Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
| slope | slope slope. slope. | slope. 
26 ---2------- + -- == |Severe: | Slight---------- | Severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
Gaylesville | floods, { | floods, | floods, | too clayey, 
| peres slowly, { | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
| wetness. | | 
27 --------- wennnneee | Severe: {Severe: |Severe: {Slight----------- {Fair 
Hartsells | depth to rock. depth to rock. | depth to rock. { thin layer, 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| i { | | 
Soil name and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench i Area | Daily cover 
map symbol { absorption { areas | sanitary | sanitary {| for landfill 
d fields { 1 landfill | landfill af 
| | i I 
I { I { i 
28------------------ |Severe: {Severe: {Severe: |Moderate: {Fair: 
Hartsells { depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. [ slope. [ thin layer, 
| { i I | area reclaim. 
{ { I H | 
29*: | | | | I 
Hartsells---------- |Severe: {Severe: [Severe: [Slight----------- {Pair: 
| depth to rock. {| depth to rock. {| depth to rock. |} [ thin layer, 
| { | { | area reclaim. 
| { ! | 
Rock outcrop. | ! { { i 
| | H | i 
308: { i { | I 
Hartsells---------- {Severe: {Severe:: |Severe: {Moderate: |Fair: 
{ depth to rock. {| depth to rock. {| depth to rock. {| slope. { thin layer, 
| | I | { area reclaim. 
{ | i i ! 
Urban land. | | i t | 
| | H I t 
31*: { | | I I 
Hartsells--~---~-+--- |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
{| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. {| slope. slope 
| H | I 
Rock outcrop. { | | { H 
| I ! 
B2ee een |Slight---------- (Moderate: {Moderate: |Slight--------~- --|Fair: 
Holston | slope, | too clayey. | { too clayey 
i | seepage. | | ! 
| | | i I 
33*: | | I { { 
Hol stonq----ene-nw-- |[Moderate: |Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: {Fair: 
| slope. | slope. | too clayey. | slope. 1 slope, 
| | | { | too clayey 
{ | | | 
Urban land. | | | | | 
{ | | I I 
Ce |Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: |Slight----------- | Good 
Holston Variant | wetness. | slope. | wetness. | 
{ { 
35 ------------------ { Severe: {Moderate: {Severe: {Severe: {Fair 
Leadvale | peres slowly. { slope. | wetness. | wetness. | too clayey, 
| { | | hard to pack. 
| | i { 1. 
36------------------ | Slight---------- {Moderate: {Moderate: |Slight------ e----[Fair: 
Leesburg { | slope, | too clayey. | , { too clayey, 
| | small stones. | 1 small stones. 
| i 
37 -----+----+-------- | Moderate: | Severe: |Moderate: {Moderate: [Fair: 
Leesburg | slope. | slope. {| too clayey. | slope. | slope, 
{ | | I | small stones, 
| | | | | too clayey. 
| | | | 
Bb wan ener eee eee | Severe? |Severe: |Severe: |Slight----------- \Fair: 
Linker | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | | thin layer. 
| ! { i 
BQ ea eee emo n nnn | Severe: | Severe: |Severe: {Moderate: {Fair: 
Linker | depth to rock. | slope, | depth to rock. { slope. | slope, 
{ | depth to rock, | thin layer. 
{ | 
4o*: i { | { I 
Linker--~----~------ |Severe: {Severe: |Severe: {Severe:; {Poor: 
| slope, | slope, {| depth to rock. | slope. | slope. 
{ depth to rock. | depth to rock. | | 
Townley-------- ----|Severe: |Severe: [Severe: |Severe: {Poor: 
{| depth to rock, {| depth to rock, | depth to rock, {| slope. | slope. 
slope, | slope. | too clayey. | 
| 
! i | { 


| 
| peres slowly. 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


SOIL SURVEY 


Soil name and Septic tank 


{ 
! 
map symbol H absorption 
H fields 
{ 
{ 
yi: i 
Linker ------------- {Severe: 
slope, 


Urban land. 


i 
es |Severe: 


{ 
| 
I 
{ 
t 
I 
I 
{ 
1 
{ 
I 
|Slight---------- 
McQueen {| percs slowly. { 
H i 
! 
YZ anne werner en weewnee | Slight+------+----{ Moderate: 
Minvale { slope, 
seepage. 
YY wenn eee eee eee ee |Moderate: |Severe: 
Minvale { slope. slope. 
1 
t 
45: H I 
Minvale------------ {Severe: {Severe: 
t slope. slope. 
. I 
Bodine--------- woe {[Severe: [Severe: 
{| slope. | seepage, 
{ | small stones. 
{ 1 
YG*: H 
Minvale------------ |Moderate: |Severe: 
{ slope. slope. 
t 
{ 
Urban land. | | 
i) 
N7*: i i 
Minvale------ weenee |Severe: | Severe 
| slope | slope 
| 
Urban land. | 
48*; | | 
Minvale------------ iSevere: {Severe 
| slope. | slope 
t 
I 
Bea tas: wee eee nee e ne {Severe: {Severe: 
} slope | seepage, 
{ { small stones. 
I H 
agt: { i 
Minvale------------ [Severe: {Severe: 
| slope. { slope. 
| 
Townley ------------ {Severe: {Severe: 
{1 depth to rock, {| depth to rock, 
{ slope, | slope. 
! percs slowly. | 
! 
1 
50 ------+----------- {Severe: {Severe: 
Nella | slope. | slope. 
t ' 
1 1, 
5 1 aaa ee eee ee ene wee {Slight -----ce-ee {Moderate: 
Nella | | slope, 
I | seepage, 
i [| small stones. 
! 
52*---------- ee | Severe: {Severe: 
Nella | slope. { slope. 
if t 
53%: { 
Nella-------------- {Severe: |Severe: 
{ slope. | slope 


See footnote at end of table. 


depth to rock. 


I 
i 
I 


Sewage lagoon 


areas 


Severe: 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 


T 
\ 
! 
‘ 
I 
! 
I 
| 
\ 
{ 
i 
! 
! 
I 
{ 
! 


{Severe: 


| too clayey. 
Moderate: 
too clayey. 


derate: 
oo clayey. 


wo 


Moderate: 


3. 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


derate: 
oo clayey. 


fame) 


slope. 


depth to rock. 


t 
| 
| 


{ 
| 
| 
H 
| 
t 
1 
| 
1 
if 
t 
| 
I 
t 
t 
4 
if 


| 
! 
1 
1 
} 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


I 
| 


i 


q 
if 
Area | Daily cover 
sanitary | for landfill 
landfill 
Severe: Poor: 
slope. slope. 
Moderate: Poor: 
floods. too clayey. 


Slight -----------|Fair: 
small stones. 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Moderate: |Fair: 
slope. re small stones. 
| 
Severe: {Poor: 
slope. slope. 
Severe: [Poo 
slope. i email stones. 
| 
| 
Moderate: [Fair: 
slope. is small stones. 
I 
| 
| 
| 
Severe: {Poor: 
slope. | slope. 
1 
| 
{ 
{ 
Severe: |Poor: 
slope. | slope. 
Severe: {Poor: 
slope { small stones. 
{ 
| 
| 
Severe {Poo 
slope. | sippy 
Severe: {Poor;: 
slope | slope. 
| 
{ 
Severe: |Poor: 
slope. slope. 
Slight----------- |Fair: 
small stones 
| 
| 
Severe: |Poor: 
slope. slope. 
| 
Severe: |Poor: 
slope. | slope. 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


bb aaa aese cele e sece 


Stemley 


59-~------ ehasces 


Toccoa 


60 nnn nn een 


Townley 


61 ¥ossesctessuereets 


Townley 


62%: 


Townley --------- 


Leésburgee---nne 


638. 
Urban land 


TABLE 9.--SANITARY FACILITIES-~-Continued 


1 

1 

| Septic tank 

i absorption 
fields 


|Severe: 
{| slope. 
i} 

tSevere: 
slope. 


I 
t 
| 


|Severe: 
slope. 


| Severe: 

| depth to rock, 
slope, 

| peres slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
! 


t{Severe: 

| floods, 

[| wetness, 

| peres slowly. 
{ 


{Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
peres slowly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
[Se 
| depth “to rock, 
| slope, 

| peres slowly. 

| 

| Severe: 

{| depth to rock, 
| slope, 

| peres slowly. 


|Severe: 
| slope. 


| Slight---------- 
| 


|Moderate: 
{| slope. 

1 

1 


|Moderate: 
[ floods. 
! 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 


ETOWAH COUNTY, ALABAMA 


{ Sewage lagoon 


areas 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
floods, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


vere: 
lope. 


“uo 


|Moderate: 
{ slope, 
| seepage. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods. 


| 
I 
I 
i 
I 
| 
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t 

I 

H Trench 

| sanitary 
landfill 


i) 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


| 

H 

H 

I 

I 

i 

| 

i 

i 

i 

| 

{ 

’ 

t 

H 

{ 

| 

i 

t 

i 

1 

4 

I 

| 

{ 

1 

| 

{ 

| 

H 

| 

H 

{ 

i 

! 

| 

| 
[Severe: 
1 floods, 
| seepage. 
i 

[Severe: 

t 
{ 
i) 
I 
{ 
I 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
I 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
if 
| 
I 
{ 
{ 
| 
{ 
t 
t 
| 
1 
t 
{ 


depth to rock, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 


lope. 


ao 


Severe: 


lope. 


ao 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
floods. 


i 

if 

! Area 

H sanitary 
landfill 


seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 


seepage. 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


small stones, 
seepage, 
slope. 


Fair: 
small stones. 


{Poor: 


Slight----------~|Fair: 


Moderate: 
slope. 


derate: 
loods. 


moO 


i 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
l 
H 
| 
l 
| 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
I 
I 
| 
floods, 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
H 
I 
| 
{ 
l 
l 
! 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
I 
{ 
H 
I 
1 
! 
| 
| 


too clayey. 


too clayey, 
slope. 


Good. 
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TABLE 9.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


ee a 
I 


Soil name and { Septic tank {| Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area { Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption | areas | sanitary | sanitary {| for landfill 
£i 3 fill f 
| | | | { 
| | { | { 
es |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: [Severe: |Fair: 
Wynnville | peres slowly, | wetness. depth to rock, wetness. thin Layer. 


| wetness. wetness. 


* See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 
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TABLE 10.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 


text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "unsuited." Absence of an entry means soil was not 
rated] : 
I | I I 
Soil name and | Roadfill { Sand i Gravel { Topsoil 
i 1 
i { I 


Map symbol 


Rock outcrop. 


I I 
| i 
eee nnn n ween ewww ene | GO0d------------- ee {Unsuited: |Unsuited: Good. 
Allen | {| excess fines. | excess fines. 
| | i 
Qe enn nnn nnn n e+e -- |Good----------------- {Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Pair: 
Allen { | excess fines. excess fines. | slope 
| 
woe reece nner nee e ne e- | Good-----------------[Unsuited: {Unsuited: |Good. 
Allen { excess fines. | excess fines. 
I I 
Yow rene nnn ne ene eee [Good------ eee e wenn eee {Unsuited: [Unsuited: |Fair: 
Allen { | excess fines. | excess fines. | slope. 
| | i 
Deen oe nn nnn ene eee | Go0d----------- ----+-]Unsuited: {Unsuited [Fair: 
Allen | excess fines. | excess fines. | too clayey. 
{ I | i 
6*: H { | t 
Allen---------------- [Poor: {Unsuited: [Unsuited: {Poor: 
slope. | excess fines. | excess fines. slope. 
| 
Rock outcrop. | i { | 
' ' 
i) . 1 
ees |Good~~---------------- fUnsuited: [Poor: {Poor: 
Bodine | | excess fines. | excess fines. { small stones. 
| | | 
Beceeeescesssscenssese [Fair: \Unsuited: [Unsuited: |Good. 
Cedarbluff | low strength, { excess fines. | excess fines. I 
| wetness. | | 
i | H 
Qe ee eens ----|Poor: {Unsuited: [Unsuited: {Good 
Chewacla | wetness. | excess fines. | excess fines. 
{ i I 
10------ee weeeenneeee~ | Fair: {Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Fair: 
Choccolocco | low strength. {| excess fines. [| excess fines. | too clayey. 
{ i i 
1 ee eee nnn enn eee ne [Pair: [Unsuited: [Unsuited: | Good 
Cloudland [| low strength. { excess fines. {| excess fines. 
| i | i 
12, 13--------+-------- {Poor: fUnsuited: {Unsuited: [Poor: 
Conasauga [| low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer. 
| ! | 
148; i 1 { t 
Conasauga------------ [Poor: {Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
[| low strength. { excess fines. {| excess fines. { thin layer, 
| | | slope. 
{ | i | 
Firestonewwwwwnnnmnnn |Poor: {Unsuited: |Unsuited: [Poor: 
| low strength, | excess fines. | excess fines. { slope, 
{| shrink-swell. { too clayey. 
{ I 
15#: | H H I 
Conasauga-------- eee {Poor: {Unsuited: {Unsuited:, |Poor: 
| low strength { excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer. 
| | H { 
Rock outcrop. | i { { 
{ { { H 
16#: { { | 
Conasauga------------ [Poor: {Unsuited: [Unsuited: |Poor: 
low strength | excess fines. | excess fines. { thin layer, 
{ | | slope. 
! - ! 
t i 1 
i | | 
| | ! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


cee ho eS a a a as 


17*: 


Conasauga-~------ 


Urban land. 


18, 19, 20-------- 
Dewey 

2 law nen n nnn nen ee 
Ellisville 

‘228: 
Ennis------------ 
Lobelville------- 
23, 24------------ 
Firestone 

25%t 
Pirestone-------+----] 
Leesburg------ 

26 --- oe - none nen n ne 
Gaylesville 
ee 
Hartsells 

28 ------- n= += 
Hartsells 

298: 


Hartsell]s----ann-wene 


Rock outcrop. 


30%: 


Hartsells------ 


Urban land. 


31%: 


Hartsells-------- 


Rock outcrop. 


Holston 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 10.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


| 
t Roadfill 


{Poor: 


{Fair: 


{Pair: 


low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


{ low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 


{Poor: 
| low strength, 
{ wetness. 


w--[ Fair: 


{| low strength. 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Sand 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


xecess fines. 


1 
! 
| 
I 
{ 
! 
i 
| 
1 
1 
1 
1 
| 
| 
| 
t 
I 
i 
| 
| 
I 
! 
if 
| 
I 
| 
| 
' 
T 
i 
| 
1 
t 
1 
i 
! 
| 
I 
| 
1 
{ 
H 
le 
1 
1 
t 
T 
I 
I 
| 
{Poor: 

| excess fines. 
I 

[Poor: 

excess fines. 


{Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


! 
i 
I 
| 
i 
{ 
le 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
i 
H 
| 
{ 
| 


{ 
I Gravel 


I 


Topsoil 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Po 
acces fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


i 
| 
i 
H 
I 
I 
i 
H 
| 
i 
{ 
{ 
{ 
| 
t 
| 
i 
je 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
le 
| 
{ 
le 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
1 
if 
| 
| 
f 
| 
U 
| 
he 
iy 


ta et ES at Or a See De A er a Se at ts Sc a et a pep Gs eo ee ee i ee 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 

thin layer, 
too clayey. 
Good. 

Poor: 

small stones. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


° 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fai 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Fair: 


a 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Fair: 


a 
too clayey. 


TABLE 


Roadfill 


| 
Soil name and | 
map symbol I 


35 ------------- +--+ {Fair: 

Leadvale {| low strength, 
{| wetness. 

36, 37 ---------------- [Pair: 

Leesburg | low strength. 

38 -------- + eee {Fair: 

Linker | low strength, 


| thin layer. 
| 


39------------ eee == [ Fair: 
Linker | Low strength, 
thin layer. 


| 

| 

4o*: | 

Linker------- weeeenee|] Fair: 
{ low strength, 
{ thin layer. 


Townley ---«-ewe-e=--=] Poor: 
{ low strength, 
{| thin layer. 


: | 
Linker~-~----~---~-----|Fair: 
low strength, 
thin- layer. 


YD ae een nnn e een e ee eene {Fair: 

Me Queen | low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 

43, Ween ene meee nena {Fair: 

Minvale | low strength 

45m: | 

Minval Cow wwwmmnwwnwe {Fair: 


{ low strength. 
| 


Bodine@-a---n-we nee | Fair: 
{ slope. 


H6*, UT; I 
Minvale-------------- {Pair: 
low strength. 


| 
| 
Urban land. | 
{ 


4Qe; { 
Minvale-------- wwe [Fair: 
{| low strength. 
| 
Bodine-------------~- {Poor: 


See footnote at end of table. 


ETOWAH COUNTY, ALABAMA 


10.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 
l 
{ Sand 
t 
T 


suited: Unsuited: 


xeess fines. 


a 
os 


Unsuited: Unsuited: 


excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


Unsuited: Unsuited: 


excess fines. 
Poor: Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


Unsuited: 


suited: Unsuited: 


xcess fines. 


os 


suited: Unsuited: 


xcess fines. 


a 
os. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


Unsuited: Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 
P 


Unsuited: or: 
e 


xecess fines. 


suited: 
xcess fines. 


Unsuited: 


os 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 


! 
| 
t 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
H 
| 
| 
i 
| 
t 
if 
{ 
{ 
| 
I 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
I 
! 
| 
Poor: {Unsuited: 
e I 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
{ 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Gravel 


excess fines. 


n 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


n 
excess fines. 


n 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 
excess fines. 


n 
excess fines. 


° 
excess fines. 


n 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


| Topsoil 


Fair: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


a 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


air: 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
slope, 
thin layer. 


or: 
lope. 


ao 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Poor: 
| thin layer, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
H 
| 
| 


too clayey. 


mall stones. 


mall stones. 


mall stones. 


mall stones. 


° 
small stones. 


mall stones. 
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96 
TABLE 
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10.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Soil name and | Roadfill 


Map symbol 


wa a tee or a ee eS 


4ge: 
Minvale-------------- {Fair: 
{ low strength. 
Townley -------------- |Poor: 
} low strength, 
{ thin layer, 
| slope. 
5Onsen eos e ee cl see se fFair: 
Nella { slope, 
| low strength 
Ce eee es {Fair: ° 
Nella | low strength 
528 ----- + = == {Poor: 
Nella slope. 
| 
53": \ 
Nella------ ~--------- |Poor 
| slope. 
| 
| 
Allen--------------- -|Poor: 
| slope. 
54": { 
Nella-~--------------- {Poor: 
| slope. 
| 
I 
Rock outcrop. | 
55%: i 
Nella----~------------ |Poor: 
[ slope 
i 
| 
Townley --~------------ |Poor: 
| low strength 
| thin layer, 
slope. 
56 #--------- ween ween | Poor: 
Palmerdale | slope 
I 
| 
57*. | 
Pits | 
58-------------------- {Fair: 
Stemley low strength. 
5 Q wen enn nn - a eee | Good-~--------------- 
Toccoa \ 
60 -------~---------- == {Poor: 
Townley {| low strength, 
[| thin layer. 
6 1 Bae eee eee eee }Poor: 
Townley { low strength, 
| thin layer, 
| slope. 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
t 
I 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|e 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sand 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


U suited: 


xeess fines. 


os 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Gravel 


| 
I 
[Unsuited:. 

excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 

Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


| 
i 
I 
I 
{ 
I 
| 
{ 
I 
| 
I 
I 
I 
ie 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
je 
| 
{ 
i 
le 
{ 
{ 
| 
4 
\ 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
{ 
| 
! 
{ 
I 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
i 
I 
| 
i 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 


1 
i 
| Topsoil 
1 
1 
t 


LL 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
slope, 
s 


mall stones. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


° 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


slope, 
+ small stones. 


Poor: 
sleve, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
thin layer, 
slope. 
Poor: 
small stones. 
Good. 
Poor: 
thin layer, 
too clayey. 
Poor: 
thin layer, 


too clayey. 


{ 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
H 
t 
I 
{ 
! 
L 
| 
I 
{ 
{ 
1 
I 
i 
| 
{ 
i 
{ 
I 
I 
i 
| 
t 
! 
Lf 
H 
! 
| 
{Poor: 
I 
{ 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
I 
{ 
q 
4 
{ 
{ 
| 
i 
t 
if 
! 
t 
{ 
{ 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
I 
| 
I 
I 
| 
I 


Soil name and 
map symbol 
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TABLE 10.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


| 
{ Roadfill 


{ 
Sand 


! 
if 
| Gravel 
| 
! 
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| 
Topsoil 


mE nF a i i a 


62%: 
- Townley -------------- 


Leesburg-------+--+--- 


63%, 
Urban land 


Waynesboro 


Ol et ee -- 


Wickham 


67s ivavenievestess ie 


Wynnville 


® See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 


| low strength, 
{ thin layer, 

| slope. 
| 

iy 


{Fair: 
{ low strength, 
{ shrink-swell. 


[Fair: 


low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Fair: 


low strength. 


{ 
{ 
/ 
| 
a aaa oa evoses 
H 
{ 
{ 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


{Unsuited: 
| excess fines. 
{Unsuited: 
| excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


{ 
! 
i 
q 
i) 
| 
H 
H 
1 
| 
i 
| 
t 
. 
{ 
| 
l 
| 
H 
1 
| 
{ 
t 
I 
H 
{ 
i 
i 
t 
] 
1 
| 
| excess fines. 
{ 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Fair: 
too: clayey, 
thin layer. 


Fair: 

slope, 

thin layer, 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


Good. 
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TABLE 11.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. Absence 
of an entry means soil was not evaluated] 


| { 


i I erodes easily. 
| ! { 
{ | { 


! 
i I 
Soil name and | Pond { Embankments, | Aquifer-fed | Drainage | Terraces { Grassed 
map symbol | reservoir | dikes, and { excavated | { and | waterways 
H areas 8 ond dive 
I ! { i { 
| i 
1, 2, 3, 4, Sennn- | Seepage-------- | Favorabl é------ [No water------- [Not needed---~-~ | Favorable~--~~~~ {Favorable. 
Allen i { | 
| | { { | | 
6*: | | i I { 
AN ers e ian reranecebonp set ons Paver nye noe {No water-~-----/Not needed--~-~|Slope, Slope, 
{ 
t 
1 
{ 
t 


{ 
Rock outcrop. | 
t 


VanaSacdnahessosce | Seepage-------- |Favorable-~--~---- iNo water------- {Not needed-~--- |Slope, Slope, 
Bodine I | | | small stones. small stones. 
eee ee {Favorable-----~ {Low strength---{No water------- |Favorable, {Not needed-----|Not needed. 
Cedarbluff | { | peres Sd 
Queenan nnn ncnnwwnnn | SCCPAL Crm nnn nnn |Piping------<-- {Deep to water {Poor outlets, {Not needed-~---~{Not needed. 
Chewacla { | { floods. 

| : 
LO nnn anne | Seepagewn--n----{Low strength, Deep to water {Not needed-~-~~~ {Not needed~~---[Not needed. 
Choceolocco | | piping, : 1 


I 
{ 

| | erodes aaa! | | { 
| 


| en nnnn nnn ceeen | Favoradlewn----{Low strength---{No waterenwnw----| Favorableenwnwmn- | Favorablew-«---|Favorable, 


Cloudland 
! 


if 
Thin layerw-w-~|No waterwnweww~[Not needed=----{Depth to rock 


depth to rock. 
| 
Urban land. | 
! 
No waterenwnaw-fNot needed----~|Complex slope, 


18, 19, 20nnwnnnnn | SEE page~------ {| Compressible--- Erodes easily, 


| | 
{ H I 
| Owen en nn [Depth to rock | {Droughty. 
Conasauga | | 
1 
1 Bt ee enn {Depth to rock {Thin layer----~ [No water------- [Not needed-~--~{ Slope, {Droughty. 
Conasauga | | | depth to i 
14H: | : | I { t 
Conasauga-------- {Depth to rock {Thin layerwa--~-|No waterwen---=|Not neededaw---{ Slope, {Droughty. 
| | | | depth to rock. | 
| { | | 
Firestone-------~ {Depth to rock {Low strength, {No water-------~ [Not needed----~ {Slope, {[Slope, 
| { thin layer. Hl { { erodes easily,| erodes easily, 
| | | | peres slowly. | percs slowly. 
15#: | | | ! i 
Conasauga~-------|Depth to rock tee layer----- ee Wate rannnnnn jee needed----- {Depth to rock {Droughty. 
| | 
Rock outcrop. | { { { | I 
{ { | | i i 
16*: { | { | { { 
Conasauga-------- {Depth to rock {Thin layerw----{No waterennc--=({Not neededww-w~{Slope, [Droughty. 
| { I | depth to rock.| 
{ i i { | 
Rock outcrop. { { t I i I 
H { | { | I 
1T*: I | | | 
Conasaugaj-----~-~{Depth to rock [nese layer----- ha Wate Pannn nen {Not as as far pr penonenny 
| i | | 
{ | | i 
| i { 
| { 
Dewey | | { erodes easily.{ slope. 
; { I 
OY eeec ease aaneese | Seepage-------- {Low strength---{No water------- | Floods--------- {Not needed----~ [Not needed. 
Ellisville | I | { | | 
| { | | | | 
22%: | | | | { 
EN nf Serve rere ecerene ~ | Seepage---~-- ~-{Unstable fill, ae water-------[|Not needed----- |Favorable--~-+--{Favorable, 
| 


piping. 


See footnote at end of table. 


ETOWAH COUNTY, ALABAMA 


TABLE 11,+--WATER 


MANAGEMENT~-Continued 


HOLStONn new wren | SCC PAG e wn wenn | 
{ 


Urban land. | { 
| 
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| { { { I | 
Soil name and |} Pond { Embankments, | Aquifer-fed | Drainage | Terraces | Grassed 
map symbol | reservoir { dikes, and { excavated | | and ; waterways 
areas L levees LL _ponds fe, | diversions t 
I | { | { - 
| | | i | ! 
22%; | { | | ! | 
Lobelvillew------ |Seepage-----+--- {Piping, INo water---~-~.~ |FloodS---~-~~~~ INot needed~~--~ {Floods. 
| { compressible. } I | t 
{ { 
23 wer enna n------ {Depth to rock {Low strength, {No water---~~.-~ {Not needed-----|Peres slowly, Erodes easily, 
Firestone. { thin layer. | I | erodes easily.| peres slowly. 
1 
: t | 
Qaw new nnn [Depth to rock {Low strength, [No water-------{Not needed--~-~{Slope, Slope, 
Firestone | { thin layer. { | | erodes easily,| erodes easily, 
| | | { percs slowly. | peres slowly. 
{ { { I 
25": I I | | { | 
Firestonew------~{Depth to rock {Low strength, !No water------- {Not needed----~ |Slope, Slope, 
| { thin layer. | { { erodes easily,| erodes easily, 
| H t { | percs slowly. percs slowly. 
| ! | { 
Leesburg------- ~~ | Seepagena-n----(Low strength, |No water-------|Slope---------- | Slope-~--------- {Slope. 
| | compressible. | | 
{ i | I 
26nnnnnnnnnnnwnenn {Favorable------ {Low strength---|No water--~-----~ {Floods, {Poor outlets, |Wetness, 
Gaylesville { | wetness, { percs slowly. {| percs slowly. 
| | t { poor outlets. | 
t 
i i { 
2 {bepth to rock {Low strength---{No water------~ lNot -needed~-~~-. {Favonable~----- {Favorable. 
Hartsells { { { 
| { | { i 
2B a eee eee eee {Depth to rock {Low strength-~-{|No water---..---!Not needed----- | Slopes---ere-- | Slope. 
Hartsells | H i | 
{ { { { I i 
2g": | { { 1 { 
-Hartsells-------- {Depth to rock {Low strength---[No water-----=={Not needed+--.~| Favorable--+-~~+|Favorable. 
{ Hl | | 
Rock outcrop. | | i { { | 
{ I I | { | 
308; { | i | . 
Hartsells-------- pspen to rock {Low strength---|No water------- INot needed----~ {Favorable---~--— |Favorable. 
1 
. 1 1 I 
Urban land. { | | I | | 
t 1 
i ! { i | 
318: | i | i { { 
Hartsells-------- eee to rock {Low strength---|No water-------{Not needed+----|Slope--+-------{Slope. 
{ I I 
Rock outcrop. | { { ‘oe I { 
i H i H 
Beene enn wnn nw nnnnn | SEG Pagesrennnne| Favorable--e---{|No water-------{Not needed~-~-- | Favorable----~- [Favorable. 
Holston H { | { 
i i | | | { 
338: I i { | | { 
Favorablewn----|No water-------{Not needed----- | Slope---------- {Slope. 
! 
I 
{ 


BY ww ee eee wo~ | Seepage--------| 
Holston Variant | { 

{ 
Bo tenn mcenn | Favorabl enwnnne | 


Leadvale 
i 


t 

36 woven ce ne ce creme re cameron | SCC DAZ Cn nnn n nee i 

Leesburg | { 
| 

Cy be celtetetetatatatel woonnn |Seepage-----~-- H 

Leesburg { { 

| | 

KS ee {Depth to rock | 
Linker | 


| 
| | 
{ I 


See footnote at end of table. 


Favorable~~+---~{No 


Pipingew-nnna-- {No 


| 
{ 

Low strength, {No 
‘compressible. | 
{ 

Low strength, {No 
compressible. | 
! 
1 

Thin layer, [No 
compressible. | 
! 
| 


Wa tefenannnn {Peres slowly---|Favorable------ {Favorable. 
Wateranncnnn | Favorable aaeeen | Favorable-----~- {Favorable. 
Wa tero------ {Slope-~~-~~----~~ | Slope~~--~-----~ {Slope. 


‘WAbEPannnnwnn | Not 


I 
i 


{ 

needed---+~{Slope, {Erodes easily, 
| depth to rock,| slope. 
{ erodes easily.! 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 11.--WATER MANAGEMENT+-~Continued 


| { t 
Soil name and | Pond { Embankments, 
map symbol { reservoir { dikes, and 
| areas i evees H 
| I | 
[ | | 
4o*: | H { 
Linkefe~wesererre- Depth to rock [Thin layer, [No 
t { compressible. | 
i I { 
| { | 
Townley --------- ‘Depth to rock {Thin layer, {No 
| { hard to pack. | 
| { ean 
{ t { 
41%: i { : | 
Linkerenwewencen- {Depth to rock [Thin layer, {No 
i | compressible. | 
{ | | 
{ { I 
Urban land t ! | 
1 
Y Qn n enn nnn ~~ !|Seepage--------(Hard to pack, |No 
McQueen { | piping. 
1 t 
| | 
YB naan ena ene e een | Seepages--w---- | Piping, {No 
Minvale | compressible. | 
t 
t 1 
YU ae 'Seepage-------~ {Piping , {No 
Minvale I compressible. | 
| { { 
use: { I { 
Minvale-+-------- |Seepage----- w-~{Piping, {No 
{ | compressible. | 
{ | { 
Bod in€wnnnen ewe | Seepage----~-- a eNO ren one es EC 
t 
13 
{ { | 
46*: | | Hl 
Minvale--~--~ aan |Seepage------ ~-{Piping, {No 
{ compressible. { 
{ | I 
Urban land. | 
{ 
AT: I | ! 
Minvalen--nanewe+ | Seepagen-------| Piping, {No 
{ | compressible. | 
{ { | 
t 
Urban land. | | 
{ 1 
4ge: | I | 
Minvale---~------ | Seepage----~---| Piping, [No 
Re | compressible. | 
| | 
4 
Bod in@nnnwnnnnnnne | Seepage----- <= | Favorable------ kg 
I 
i | { 
ge: | -_ I { 
Minval €--------- {Seepage----~---- {Piping, [No 
| : | compressible. | 
{ 
TOWN Léy ~n ee een ee [Depth to rock [Thin layer, {No 
| { hard to pack. | 
{ H \ 
{ | 
50 ewe op enw ee ow cw ce en ow we rere | Seepage------- ~ | Favorable-se0a- | No 
Nella | |! 
5l-a--- manannnnonn |Seepage----+--- | Favorable------ 'No 
Nella | i | 
{ 
BOM om ca ow we ww we ne etme me none | Seepagennn--n-- | Favorable------ [No 
Nella 
1 


footnote at end of table. 


1 
t 
1 


Aquifer-fed | 
excavated t 
onds 

{ 

I 

| 
Wa terrnnnnnn [Not 

' 

U 

| 

| 
watefen----- INot 

I 

{ 

{ 

| 
wateraanen-- | Not 

| 

1 

{ 

t 

t 

H 
watere------ [Not 

' 

i 

{ 

H 
Wa teren----- {Not 

1 

1 

I 
Watefnnnnnnn {Not 

I 

| 

{ 
WabePannnenn {Not 


\ 
| 
l 
| 
WaL@Pannnnnn | Not 
| 
| 
| 


wen eysterac gi 
i 


Water -neeee-|Not 


Wa berannnnnn {Not 
Wat efanwnnnn [Not 
! 
{ 
i 
Wa bE Pawncnne [Not 


Drainage { Terraces 
{ and 
| s 
| 
l 
{ 
needed--~--~ {Slope, 
| depth to rock, 
{ erodes easily. 
| 
needed----- -{Depth to rock, 
'{ slope, 
percs slowly. 
t 
{ 
needed-~----{Slope, 
| depth to rock, 
{ erodes easily. 
{ 
| 
| 
needed----- {Complex slope, 
| poor outlets, 
{| percs slowly. 
r) 
t 
needed----- | Favorable------] 
1 
needed----- |Slope---------- 
1 
1 
l 
{ 
needed----- paete eine 
| 
needed----- |Slope, 
| small stones. 
1 
i 
| 
need ed---+-- | Slope---+------ 


| 
H 
I 
| 
ace a aaa 
{ 
I 
| 


NEED Edam m= | SLOPC wren neem 


needed--~-- {Slope, 
{ small stones. 


needed----- {Slope---------- 
{ 
needed------ {Depth to rock, 
slope, 
{ percs slowly. 
needed----- 1Slope ween eeeen 
1 
{ 
needed~---- | Favorabl e------ 


needednwnnn | SlLOpewaarannnne 


{ 


Grassed 
waterways 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


Dr 
slope, 
peres slowly. 


Erodes easily, 


slope. 


Favorable. 


| 
| 
! 
i 
{ 
{ 
1 
if 
1 
1 
{ 
1 
1 
4 
{ 
{ 
t 
t 
i 
1 
1 
1 
{ 
! 
if 
| 
I 
! 
t 
{ 
I 
| 
1 
i) 
{ 
|Favorable. 
1 


1 
{Favorable. 


{Pavorable. 


{ 
{Slope, 


{ small stones. 


Droughty, 
slope, 
peres slowly. 


|Favorable. 


{ 
[Slope. 
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TABLE 11.+-WATER MANAGEMENT=-Continued 


| { 
Soil name and | Pond { Embankments, 


1 q ! 
if { | 
| Aquifer-fed | Drainage | Terraces { Grassed 
map symbol { reservoir { dikes, and { excavated | and { waterways 
areas j__levees i s rsions 
1 fT 
i { { i 
I { { { { i 
53*: { { i { | 
N@llannwnnnnnnane |Seepagenmnnnnn- |Favorable------ {No water-~~~--- [Not needed~-~-- |Slope~~--+-+-.-~- {Slope. 
{ { t 
All en~----een nnn | Seepage--~----- [Favorablénw----~ |NO waterewan---{Not needed-----{Slope, {Slope, 
i | | erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
| { { I I | 
54k; | { { I I 
Nella---+------+- | Seepage-nannanm|Favorablennaa-- {No waternwernn-{Not needed-----|Slope---------= {Slope. 
i | | { { 
Rock outcrop. ! { | I { | 
| { | { | 
55*: | H ! t 
Nella-~+--~------- | Seepage--~----— | Favorable----~~ [No waternnw----|Not needed----- | Slopewaeneene~|Slope. 
t 1 . 
if 1 
Townley -~~--+~+---~ {Depth to rock {Thin layer, {No water---.~-~!Not needed-+--- {Depth to rock, |Droughty, 
{ hard to pack. | | 4 slope, | slope, 
{ I { { | peres slowly. | percs slowly. 
i { | i i 
564 -++-+---- ee | Seepage---~---~- {Unstable fill [No water-n-----|Not needed-----{Complex slope, {Droughty, 
Palmerdale | { { slope. { slope. 
| | ! { | i 
5T*, | I i { { | 
Pits | | | | | { 
{ H | { i 
58nnnnn wenenanwene | SCC PAZ er seennne {Piping, {No water-~---~-.~~ |Floods, {Rooting depth !|Droughty, 
Stemley { { low strength. | | peres slowly. | { rooting depth. 
{ 
5 mecca | SEO Dag ennnnnnn=|Piping=-------- [Deep to water {Not needed----~- {Not needed---~-~ {Not needed. 
Toccoa { | { 
{ i I 
60, 61#-----~----- {Depth to rock {Thin layer, [No water---n-«-|Not needed-----{Depth to rock, |Droughty, 
Townley { | hard to pack. | slope, { slope, 
| i ! { { percs slowly. peres slowly. 
| I | 
62: | | 
TOWN le yannnnwanee {Depth to rock {Thin layer, {No water-----~~ |Not needed----~ {Depth to rock, {Droughty, 
{| hard to pack. | { slope, { slope, 
| | { { peres slowly. | percs slowly. 
i ! 
Leesburg--------- |Seepagew------~{Low strength, {No water------- [SLOPe wn nnn nts | Slope----~--+--~ {Slope. 
; | { compressible. | | { 
{ { | | | { 
63". I { I | I i 
Urban land | { { { | { 
{ { | { 
64 nnn nnn mene | SCepagewnnannene |Favorable------{No water------- [Not needed~---- | Favorable------ {Slope. 
Waynesboro | { 
OS annem nwnnannn | Seepagenw------- | Favorable-----— [No water~~--~~~-{Not needed-~---- | Slope~-~~-+~~~-- {Slope. 
Waynesboro | | { 
t 
7 T 
66 ann nee | Seepage-------- |Favorable-----~ [Deep to water |Not needed--.-~|Favorable------{Favorable. 
Wickham i 
| { 
6 Tenner nn een {Depth to rock, |Pipinge.-------!No watererrsnn~|Slopewn-neennn-|Wetnegg-------= {Slope. 
Wynnville ! seepage. H { Hl 
Se t ct 8 ad on Pe oh en 


* See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 
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{Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry means soil was not 


text for definitions of "slight," 
rated] 


SOIL SURVEY 


"moderate," and "severe." 


TABLE 12.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


See 


Rock outcrop. 


| | | t 
Soil name and { Camp areas { Picnic areas { Playgrounds { Paths and trails 
map symbol { { | { 
1 J ms HI BS Ele 
| | | | 
| nnwnnnnnnnnnnnaearenes | Slight----~------~- {Slight-------s------- {Moderate: {Slight. 
Allen I | slope. { 
Qanwanannacnacaneennns |Moderate! {Moderate: {Severe: {Slight. 
Allen { slope. | slope. | slope. 
| 
a aa nneannnmnnane | Slightewmennnnccnnee | Slightesseneaeeanann | Moderate: | Slight. 
Allen | slope. 
{ | | 
Yawn nnn ee {Moderate: [Moderate: [Severe {Slight. 
Allen | slope. | slope. | slope 
Bama n nanan {Moderate: [Moderate: {Severe Moderate: 
Allen | too clayey. too clayey. | slope | too clayey. 
{ | I 
6*: : | { ! { 
Al Leh Knnnn ene monn | Severe: {Severe: |Severe: Severe: 
| slope. slope. | slope. | slope. 
| | 
Rock outcrop. | | | | 
if 
Ta mncnnnnnannannnnnnnae |Moderate: {Moderate: {[Severe: {Moderate: 
Bodine { small stones. { small stones. { slope, | small stones. 
| { small stones. | 
| ! ; 
Bawnnnnanannnanenacanee |{Moderate: {Moderate: {Severe: {Moderate: 
Cedarbluff { wetness, { wetness. {| wetness, wetness. 
{ percs slowly. | | percs slowly. 
Qnnwnnnannnnnenannnnen |SeVEre! |Moderate: [Severe: {Moderate: 
Chewacla | floods, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
| wetness. | 
V0 nwnenennanannannnnnn |Moderate: {Slight-------- womens [Slight------n--nwenne {Slight. 
Choccoloceo | floods. { | 
Tam nrnen nnn en nnn nnn | SLIGN tae nen nnn en | SLIght-wnnnannnn nn nnn | SLI ght—------------ = | Slight. 
Cloudland I 
{ | 
| Bam nioe nannnnnanananes |Moderate: (Moderate: {Moderate: {Slight. 
Conasauga { wetness, {| wetness. | wetness, | 
| percs slowly. { | percs slowly, 
| | slope. | 
ee |Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: {Slight. 
Conasauga | wetness, | wetness, { slope ! 
{ peres slowly, { slope. i 
| slope. | { I 
{ | 7 | 
14H: { | { I 
Conasaugaqnqnnsnnnnnn | Severe: |Severe: [Severe: |Moderate: 
{| slope. | slope. slope. { slope. 
{ 
Firestone------- nnaw~-|Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Moderate: 
{ slope. | slope te slope. slope. 
15%; I | | 
Conasauganenwnnaanna-n |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: {Slight. 
{ wetness, | wetness. [| wetness, { 
peres slowly. | [| percs slowly, { 
| | slope. ! 
| { | 
i { H 
| | H 


| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.~-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


{ 
Soil name and | 
map symbol | 

1 


Camp areas 


| 
1 
1 
16*: { 
CONnaSaUgawnannanennnn | Severe: 
| slope. 
1 
1 
Rock outcrop. { 
1 
17#: 
Conasauga-~-nnnnneann |Moderate: 
| wetness, 
{ peres slowly, 
| slope. 
{ 
Urban land. | 
t 
{ 
1B anancnnnnnnennnnnenn | Slight--------------- 
Dewey | 
1 
1 
19---~--- mete teeseeeen {Moderate: 
Dewey { slope. 
20 2 nnn nnn en ene |Severe: 
Dewey {| too clayey. 
1 
{ 
ee ee ee {Moderate: 
Ellisville { floods, 
too clayey. 
22%: ! 
Ennige----+++++-+-+-45~ | Severe: 
{ floods. 
| 
Lobelville---~------~ |Severe: 
{ floods. 


DQ anne eee eee mn |Moderate: 
Firestone 


Qy anne an enc enenn {Moderate: 
Firestone slope, 


25%: 
Firestonenwnawnnnennn |Severe! 
| slope. 
1 
1 


Leesbur gennnnacnnnnen | Severe: 


{ slope. 
| 
{ 
2 bn nnennannennannnnann | Severe: 
Gaylesville | floods. 
| 
2] omen ennnnnennnnenen |Slight--- 
Hartsells { 
1 
1 
28 nn mmnn nenn ene n ners {Moderate: 
Hartsells | slope. 
t 
1 
29%: i 


percs slowly. 


! 
1 
{ peres slowly. 
! 
H 
if 


Har tse] ls-n-enencnenn | SLIgNt nen nenrnnnnen 


{ 

Rock outcrop. { 
4 I 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 


{ 
{ Pienic areas 
i 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


SLL gb ee eee ee eee 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
floods, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


Moderate: 


() 
floods. 


SLIght~+-enn amen ane 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
too clayey, 
floods. 


SLIgNb w+ 22 enn ween 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Slightsssvassesnoudn 


{ 
{ Playgrounds 


derate: 
oo clayey. 


ro 


Severe: 
small stones. 


Severe: 
floods. 


(Moderate: 
slope, 

percs slowly, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 
Severe: 


slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 


° 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 


° 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


TABLE 


{ Camp areas 


SOIL SURVEY 


Pi 


enic areas 


{ 
30*: ( I 
Hartsells~---------=- {Moderate: (Moderate: 
| slope. { slope. 
{ { 
Urban land. H t 
1 
i { 
31%; { { 
Har tse] ]Sm----anennnn |Severe: [Severe: 
slope. { slope. 
t 
3 1 
Rock outcrop. | { 
{ 
Joanna nnn nn nnn nn een | Slight------------- nwa {Slight-----e--- agen 
Holston | 
t 
33": \ H 
Hol ston------- nee -{Moderate: {Moderate: 
slope. { slope. 
i | 
Urban land. { 
{ 
3yannennn meennnnnnnnnn |SLIghtonene ne nenn naan {Slight-----~---~----- 
Holston Variant { 
35 mane een aamnancawenn|Moderate: | Slight~-------------- 
Leadvale | peres slowly. { 
| 
36------ mennnnnannnnnn | Moderate: {Moderate: 
Leesburg { small stones. | small stones. 
. | 
eee |Moderate: {Moderate: 
Leesburg slope, { slope, 
small stones. | small stones. 
38------------~ wennnnn [Slight sawn enen anna |SLight~----e ne en eens 
Linker | | 
t 
1 
39------------ mennaenn|Moderate: [Moderate: 
Linker | slope. | slope. 
4o*: | 
Linke rewnnnnncnwnnnnn | Severe! {Severe: 
slope. | slope. 
| 
Townley +------------- [Severe: |Severe: 
| slope | slope. 
t 
41: { | 
Link€P enn ceserr ee een {[Severe: [Severe: 
{ slope. ce slope. 
: { 
Urban land. | { 
{ 
YQ---nnm aanannnaaennne |Moderate: | SLight-----n-ne nnn n 
McQueen | percs slowly. 
YR anne enn n enn nn mannan |SLIght wean nnennnnnnan |SLIght --- n-ne nnn enn 
Minvale | 
{ { 
{ I 
YU nnnaannccannannnnenn |Moderate: [Moderate: 
Minvale | slope. { slope. 
{ t 
45#: { { 
Minval Cnnn nnn nnn cnn [Severe: [Severe: 
{ slope. | slope. 


See footnote at end of table. 


12,~~RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


I 
i Playgrounds 


Moderate: 
slope. 


{Moderate: 
[ slope. 


{Moderate: 
{ slope, 
{ percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
{ small stones. 


{Severe: 
{ slope, 
{ small stones. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


{Moderate: 

{ slope, 

{ small stones. 
I 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
\ 
{ 
{ 
! 
| 
| 


{ Paths and-trails 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Slight. 


Slight. 
Slight. 


Moderate: 


| 
| 
{ 
i 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 8 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I: 
| 
| 
{ 
I 
| 
! 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
Is 
I 
1 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
ls 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
slope. 
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TABLE 12.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~-Continued 


Soil name and | Camp areas i Picnie areas | Playgrounds {| Paths and trails 
map symbol t | { 
L Si te tt nly ht ee See Sale 
I 
I 
458; { : 
Bod in @nne nnn nnn nnn nn |Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: 
| slope slope. slope, small stones, 
| small stones. slope. 
46*: | 
Minvaleannwnnnnnnnwn~|Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Slight. 
{| slope. slope. slope. 
| 
Urban land. | 
I 
47*: 
Minvale+----n ene |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| slope. slope. slope. slope. 
Urban land. | 
| 
4g*; | 
Minval Cnnnnnnnnnnnnen | Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe 
| slope. slope. slope. slope 
| 
Bod ine@------ awn ne |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
{ slope: slope. slope, slope. 
small stones. 
4ge; { 
Minval Cwnnwnnncnnnncnn | Severe! Severe Severe: Severe: 
| slope. slope. slope. slope 
Townley anannnnnnnenne | Severe: Severe: Severe:. Severe: 
{ slope. slope. slope. slope 
9 na ee {Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: 
Nella | slope. 3 
| small stones. small stones. 
; 
Beene ce ce ee ree met ee ow ee ee {Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: 
Nella {| small stones. small stones. slope, small stones. 


small stones. 


i 


SAR nner ann nancnnnn | Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 

Nella { slope. slope. slope, slope. 
| small stones. 

I 
53" | 

Ne] 1 an---+-- een [Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| slope. slope. slope, slope. 

small stones. 

All eNwnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn | Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe 
! slope. slope. slope. slope 
{ 

Sue; 

N@]lawnnnacnencenenan |Severe! Severe: Severe: Severe 
| slope. slope. slope, slope. 
| small stones. 
| 

Rock outcrop. 

55k; | 

Nella--~-+--~---------- {Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| slope. slope. slope, slope. 
| small stones. 

TOWNLEY oe eee enn ~{Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| slope. slope. slope. slope. 


| { 
{ { 
{ ! 
i i 
{ | 
| I 
| { 
{ H 
{ i 
| H 
{ { 
| { 
| { 
| | 
| | 
I { 
| { 
| | 
{ { 
I I 
I I 
{ { 
{ { 
i t 
{ { 
| { 
{ H 
{ { 
{ { 
{ I 
{ H 
| i 
{ | 
{ I 
lope. slope, slope, 
{ { 
{ { 
{ H 
{ { 
{ | 
| i 
| l 
{ { 
| | 
{ | 
i | 
H { 
{ | 
{ H 
| H 
H t 
I { 
I t 
| H 
| { 
i I 
{ I 
I | 
I I 
l I 
H { 
{ I 
{ I 
| | 
l { 
I i 
i | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.“-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT=~-Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Camp areas 


Pienic areas 


{ 
H 
56M ee eee nn |Severe: {Severe: 
Palmerdale { small stones, | small stones, 
slope. { slope. 
I { 
57*. | | 
Pits | | 
5 Benen nnn ener nna {Moderate: {Moderate: 
Stemley { peres slowly, | small stones. 
| wetness, | 
| small stones. | 
! 
i 
59 nnn nena nnn mnnwnnnn | Severe: |Moderate: 
Toccoa { floods. | floods. 
i 
1 
60 nw en {Moderate: (Slight ~-.n<.0-naann — 
Townley {| peres slowly. 
6 1B en eee eee eee en {Severe: {Severe: 
Townley {| slope. | slope. 
' 
62": | | 
TOWNLEY ~n eee {Severe: |Severe: 
{ slope. { slope. 
| | 
Leesburgen-nnnnnw---- | Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. 
| I 
1 
! | 
63%. | I 
Urban land | { 
1 t 
t if 
Geman nnaancnnnnnennan | SLightannnnnncanennnn | SLIghtenne nnn anne 
Waynesboro | 
1 
1 if 
65--------- maennanennn (Moderate: {Moderate: 
Waynesboro | slope. | slope. 
| { 
ee na | SLight-wnnnnnn nn nn nnn | SLI ghtew mene ennn cen 
Wickham | | 
1 1 
ee es {Moderate: [Slight ---nennnwncnen 
Wynnville | wetness. | 
{ 
| 


1 t i 


* See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 


I 
Playgrounds 


Severe: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness, 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
floods. 


slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
s 


1 

1 

I 

{ 

| 

{ 

{ 

i 

t 

| 

1 

t 

1 

i 

{ 

I 

t 

1 

i 

i 

I 

! 

1 

' 

I 
{Severe: 
{ 

{ 

| 

{ 

t 

t 

{ 

1 

1 

{ 

{ 

4 

t 

t 

I 

{ small stones. 
i 
t 
1 
! 
{ 
| 


{Moderate: 

| slope. 

1 

'Severe: 

{| slope. 

t 

I 

{Moderate: 
slope. 


1 

1 

{ 
\Moderate: 

{ slope, 

| wetness, 

{| small stones. 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


Slight. 


Slight. 
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TABLE 13.~-WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS 


[See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." Absence of an entry indicates the soil 
was not rated] 


i Potential for habitat. elements Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and { | | Wild { ] | | | | I 
map symbol { Grain {Grasses | herba~ |Hardwood|] Conif~ [Wetland {Shallow |Openland {Woodland {Wetland 
fand seed] and | ceous | trees | erous | plants | water {wildlifelwildlife|wildlife 
crops legumes lants lants areas i 
{ { { { ! ! { t { | 
{ { i | { ! I t { 
|annncnennnn nannnnn | Good {Good [Good {Good | Good {Poor [Very {Good [Good [Very 
Allen { H { { | ! poor. | | | poor. 
t { ! I | | | | { { 
Qeennoneennnnenacen | Fair {Good [Good {Good {Good {Very [Very {Good {Good {Very 
Allen i 1 poor. poor. | | poor. 
! t 
BJeannnnnnnannnnnnnn | Good {Good {Good {Good {Good {Poor [Very {Good {Good lVery 
Allen { | { I | { poor. | { | poor. 
I ! I | I i { { i | 
Y Seanennnanennen- | Fair {Good {Good {Good {Good iVery [Very {Good {Good {Very 
Allen { { { | | {| poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
| | | ! | { { { i i 
6*: | i I i | | | I i | 
Allen------------- [Very {Very {Good 'Good {Good iVery iVery {Poor {Pair tVery 
poor. | poor, | | | poor. | poor, | | poor. 
if 
Rock outerop. { { | | | | | | | { 
{ i I i tL. I ! { i | 
[To annnnnnnnannaccns | Poor {Poor {Fair {Fair {Fair {Very [Very {Poor |Fair [Very 
Bodine | | poor. poor. poor. 
tn mn ene -~{Poor {Pair [Pair {Good |Good {Fair \Pair {Fair {Good {Fair 
Cedarbluff { I I | | | | { { { 
! t | i i I | | i i 
me nne near nennanen {Poor {Fair {Fair {Good - {Good {Fair {Fair {Fair {Good {Fair 
Chewacla { i | | | { | | | { 
{ I | / I i | I \ { 
10 mn nen nn {Good {Good {Good {Good |Good {Poor lVery {Good {Good tVery 
Choecoloeco { | | | | poor. | poor. 
Vereen ce nce ee ewe ee ten cw eee {Good {Good [Good {Good |Good {Poor | Poor {Good |Good |Poor. 
Cloudland { { { { | | | | { { 
{ i { | | | | { { { 
| 2am an nnn nnn ne {Pair {Good \Good {Good \Good {Poor [very {Good {Good {Very 
Conasauga | | | poor. | poor. 
[Bw wnwnnnnnnnnnnnnn | POOP |Fair [Good [Good |Good {very [Very {Fair |Good [Very 
Conasauga { é { { | | poor. { poor. | { | poor. 
{ | { | | { | I { { 
14k; ! | 1 { | | ! | | ! 
Conasaugas-nn----~| Poor {Fair [Good {Good | Good [Very |very {Fair | Good |Very 
{ { { { | poor. | poor. | { | poor. 
{ { | { | { | { I i 
FireStonenwnwannwe {Poor {Fair {Good [Good {Good [Very {Very \Fair {Good [very 
| | { I l | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
| i { { I t | | { | 
15%: | . { ! ! | | I { | { 
COnaSaUganwennannn -~ [Fair |Good | Good |Good {Good {Poor {Very [Good {Good \Very 
{ | | | | ! | poor. | | { poor. 
I | t | { { | I { | 
Rock outerop. | ! I | | | { I { | 
{ i | | | | | { | | 
16#: | | I I | | | { | { 
Conasaugan-------- {Poor {Fair {Good {Good {Good iVery {Very {Fair {Good {Very 
! | | | { poor. {| poor. | | | poor. 
| { { | { i | i | | 
Rock outcrop. | | | | | | t | | { 
| | I I I i | { i { 
17%: i ! I | | | i | | 
Conasaugarcnnnanne {Poor |Fair |Good |Good [Good {Very lVery [Fair {Good {Very 
| | | | { poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
! | | | i | i i i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS-~-Continued 


| Potential for habitat elements ue jal_as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | | { Wild { | 
map symbol | Grain {Grasses | herba~ [Hardwood{ Conif- [Wetland {Shallow iucesatiucoaiane wteeed 


1 
i 
tand seed{ and | eceous | trees | erous | plants 


I 
{ 
{ water |wildlife|wildlife|wildlife 
crops legumes lants ants | areas BR eee er ere bee sts LPs seat ene 
| i | { { | i { { { 
{ I | { i { i { { | 
17: { i | { { t t { | { 
Urban land. | { | { { | | { | I 
H i | { ! { { | i 
1§-----~--+---- [Good {Good [Good [Good [Good {Poor {Very [Good |Good [Very 
Dewey | | I { { | | poor. [| - | | poor 
| { { { | I H { I | 
19 nnn nnn nnn nnn {Fair {Good [Good {Good {Good [Very [Very [Good {Good [Very 
Dewey | | poor | poor | poor 
t i 
20 ew wnn nnn nnn enna {Pair [Good {Fair {Good {Good [Very {Very {Fair {Good {Very 
Dewey | | | poor | poor | | poor 
1 
2 manne nna {Good [Good {Good |Good {Good {Fair {Good [Good [Good {Fair 
Ellisville { | { | H | { { { { 
| { { H | { | { | | 
22 | \ | | |. | H { { | 
EnniSeennnaannnann [Good [Good {Good {Good [Good {Poor {Very {Good {Good [Very 
\ { | { i { poor. | { { poor 
| | { H | { { { | 
Lobelville-------- {Fair oe eaoe {Good Pees [pace |Poor pare [Good ieee 
! U 1 
ers {Fair !Good |Good {Good [Good {Poor [Very [Good [Good {Very 
Firestone | | | | | poor | | poor 
4 
ene |Fair {Good {Good {Good {Good {Very [Very {Good {Good {Very 
Firestone | | | { | { poor. [| poor. | H { poor 
| | { { I { | I { I 
25%; i { { i { I { H i | 
Firestonew-------= lVery {Very {Good {Good [Good [Very |Very [Poor {Fair [Very 
; | poor poor | | poor. | poor poor 
Leesburg~--0-ennnn {Very \Very {Good {Good {Good {Very {Ver {Poor {Fair lVery 
poor | poor | poor es pace | | | poor 
96 wwe wees nce [Poor {Fair {Fair {Fair {Fair {Good [Pair {Fair {Fair {Fair 
Gaylesville { I { i | { { { { I 
I { | { | I { I I { 
2 annannanenannanan \Fair |Good {Good |Good {Good {Poor [Very {Good {Good [Very 
Hartselis | | | | { poor. | | | poor 
1 1 
SS ea ea ee {Fair |Good \Good {Good {Good {Very {Ver [Good {Good [Very 
Hartsells | | | | | { poor. |{ peeks | | 1 poor 
i | | | { | { { | I 
29%: | | I I i { H { { ! 
Hart sells-nnnncnnn {Fair [Good {Good {Good {Good {Very iVer [Good [Good [Very 
I | I | f { poor. { Beak { H { poor 
| | | I | i: { { { t 
Rock outcrop. i | | | | { i I | { 
| | i { { | | H { { 
30#: ! { | { { ; i { i { { 
Hartsells---n-n--- {Fair | Good [Good {Good {Good [Very Ivery {Good {Good [Very 
H { { | \ | poor. | poor. | i | poor 
| { | | { | { | | | 
Urban land. | | | | | | | | { { 
| | | | | { { ! { { 
31: | { { H { { | { H | 
Hartsel118------nn= lVery [Very {Good {Good [Good {Very {Ver {Poor {Fair {Very 
| poor. | poor. | | | poor lp ae os poor 
t if if i) 
Rock outcrop. { | { | | i { { { t 
| { { I i { { { H { 
32 wee rene nnn IGood {Good {Good {Good {Good {Poor |Ver |Good {Good {Very 
Holston | { | I { | | nooks | { | poor 
i | i { | { { i { | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS-~-Continued 


pan 


{ 


Shallow |Openland} Woodland] Wetland 


lwildlifelwildlife|wildlife 


{Potential as h 
i 


water 


Good 


Good 


Mol 
° 
ie) 

o 


Me) 
° 
oO 


G 


Good 


Good 


Fair © 


Good 


Good 


Fair 


Fair 


Good 


Fair 


1 
1 
i 
q 
| 
' 
{ 
i) 
| 
I 
I 
{ 
| 
! 
{ 
1 
| 
t 
q 
| 
{ 
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i 
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| 
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! 
i 
| 
4 
i 
q 
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1 
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! 
i 
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{ 
| 
! 
i 
{ 


r 


nts 
Conif~ [Wetland 
erous plants 
lants 


{Hardwood 
trees 


Wild 


herba- 
ceous 


{legumes | plants | 


Potential for habitat 


{Grasses 
and 


I 

{ { 
| Grain 
tand seed] 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


erops 


Good 


Good 


uel 
° 
° 
o 


Good 


Kod 
° 
° 


> 
iu 
o 
> 


Good Good Good 


Fair 


33*: 


Fair 


HOlLStONnawnn en nnn 


Urban land. 


34-------~---------- | Good 


Bb anne nen nnnenne {Fair 


Holston Variant 


Jb wnnenannnnnnannne {Fair 


Leadvale 


BT mann ne----------- | Poor 


Leesburg 


38 ren nnnnnnnnnnnwnm {Fair 


Leesburg 


Linker 


30 nnn ose SSeawe 


Fair 


Linker 


HO*: 
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yq# 
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TABLE 13.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS~-Continued 


| Potential for habitat elements Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and {| { { Wilda’ | { { { { { 
map symbol { Grain [Grasses i herba- }Hardwood| Conif~ [Wetland |Shallow |Openland| Woodland |Wetland 
1 


land seed} and eceous | trees | erous | plants | water [{wildlifelwildlife|{wildlife 
erops legumes lants ts | areas i ! 
| i f { I { { { I | 
t | { { { | { | { i 
ye; { i { { H ! { t H | 
Minvalenw---nncn--- lvery {Very {Good [Good {Good [Very [Very {Poor |Fair [Very 
‘ { poor 1 poor | | | poor poor | poor. 
{ 
Bod In€annnnnnnnnnn [Very [Very {Fair {Pair {Pair [Very {Very |Poor [Fair [Very 
| poor | poor { { | | poor { poor | { | poor. 
{ H | | | | { | | 
4ge | | { { { | { { H | 
Minvalennnennnnnna {Very lVery {Good {Good [Good {Very [Very {Poor {Fair [Very 
{ poor poor | 7 poor poor poor 
Town ley -+nennnnnen \Very [Very {Good {Good {Good [Very {Very [Poor {Fair lVery 
| poor { poor. | I { { poor | poor | { | poor 
| { | | { { | { { { 
BO wee nnn {Poor {Fair [Good [Good {Good {Very {Very {Fair {Good [Very 
on oe ie ee ee oe ee ie 
ed (Fair {Good {Good {Good [Good {Poor lVvery [Good {Good lvery 
Nella | | | | | | { poor. | { 1 poor 
| { { { | { { { { 
5 2Pasndashekaneacnd {Very lVery |Good {Good {Good [Very [Very [Poor {Fair [Very 
Nella | poor { poor poor poor | poor 
1 
53* { { { i { | | { { | 
Neéllasss—s-s2-554- Very |Very {Good [Good |Good [Very [Very {Poor {Fair iVery 
poor | poor | | poor poor | | poor 
Al 1 @Nawnnnnwnnnnnn {Very \Very {Good {Good {Good {very [Very |Poor {Fair \Very 
| poor { poor I | | { poor | poor { { { poor. 
i I | I { { | { | 
but; i { i i | | | | | 
Nel laqwn-nneeennnn lvery lVery {Good {Good {Good {Very {Very |Poor [Fair [Very 
poor | poor | poor. | poor | | poor, 
Rock outcrop | | { | | { | | | { 
| | | { | | I | { | 
55* { | { | | { { { { 
Nellannwnwnennncne {very [Very [Good [Good [Good {Very {Very {Poor {Fair [Very 
| poor. poor | | | poor | poor | | poor 
Townley —-----«--ne [Very [Very [Good {Good {Good lVery {Very {Poor {Fair [Very 
{ poor | poor. | poor | poor | poor 
56 Baw nneene {Very {Very [Poor {Fair | Fair [Very {Very {Very {Poor {Very 
Palmerdale | poor { poor. | { | { poor { poor. | poor | { poor 
i | { { { | I | |. | 
57*. i I i | | | | { | { 
Pits { { I I i I I | | | 
{ | { | | | { | 
SnnwannGonacean Ses IGood }Good |Good {Good {Good |Poor {Poor {Good {Good {Poor. 
Stemley { { | { l | | | | t 
{ | { H | | i t i | 
5 Q nnn nnn nnn nnn {Fair {Fair [Good {Good {Good [Poor [Very {Fair {Good {Very 
Toecoa | | | | { | | poor. | | | poor 
| i ! { | | | | I | 
(ee {Fair {Good {Good {Good {Good [Very [Very [Good [Good |Very 
Townley | | | poor poor. | | poor 
i] 
6 1B vee eccrine nen eee {Very {Fair {Good {Good {Good [Very {Very [Fair [Good | Very 
Townley { poor. | { | { | poor | poor | | | poor 
I | { { { | | | I 
62%: | | | | | | { { { | 
Townley ~----«----- [Very {Fair {Good [Good [Good lVery {Very {Fair {Good [Very 
| poor. | | | { | poor. | poor. | i | poor 
{ | { | | | I { | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


{ Potential for habitat elements - iPotential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and { { { Wild {| { { { { { ] 
map symbol | Grain {Grasses {| herba- |Hardwood} Conif~ |Wetland {Shallow |Openland!Woodland}Wetland 
fand seed] and { ceous | trees {| erous {| plants {| water |wildlife!wildlifelwildlife 
{crops {legumes } ants | . an r ! i 
i { f i { ! i i I t 
| H i i { { { t I I 
62": { H i { | H { H i I 
Leesbur g~nannannnn {Very {Fair {Good {Good [Good {Very {Very {Fair {Good {Very 
[| poor. | { { | | poor. {| poor I { | poor 
{ ! { { { { { { ! i 
63%. i i { i | I ! | H H 
Urban land I I ‘ I | { i H H H 
{ ! { { | { i i t I 
64 -- +n e {Good {Good {Good {Good {Good {Poor [Very {Good {Good {Very 
Waynesboro | H \ | | 1 poor. { 1 poor. 
] { 1 { { t C 1 
65 ene enn ene aene|Fair {Good {Good {Good {Good {Very {Very {Good {Good {Very 
Waynesboro H H { { ' poor. | poor | | i poor 
{ t H i i I { 
66 nnn nn nnn nnn [Good [Good {Good 1Good {Good {Poor iVery {Good {Good {Very 
Wickham | | | | | poor | \ | poor 
1 4 t ' 
6 Tan mennnennnnnnnnn {Good {Good {Good {Good [Good {Poor iVery 1Good {Good {Very 
Wynnville { { i | | { poor. | { {| poor 


* See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


[The symbol < means less than; > means greater than. 


Absence of an entry means data were not estimated] 
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Percentage passing | 


Classification | | 
[ments } sieve number-- {Liquid | Plas- 
| | 
{ 


i { { 
Soil name and {Depth} USDA texture | | 
t { Unified | AASHTO 


map symbol >3 { | | { limit | ticity 
wee Ee oe ef inches) Sue ak 10 We 2008 ie index: 
ia ek ne | 
i 1 
36, 3iesnssessess- | 0-10/Gravelly sandy {SM, GM, |A-2, | 0-15 [50-85 {55-90 {40-65 [15-48 | <20 | NP 
Leesburg | loam. | ML | a-4, { | i | | { { 
{ { { | A-1 | | t I | | | 
{10-23{[Gravelly loam, {SM, ML, {A-4 { 0-15 §55~-85 '50-85 {45-70 [40-60 | <30 {| NP-10 
{ | gravelly clay | CL-ML, | | | | | | { i 
I | loam, gravelly | CL | | | i { | | | 
| | silty clay | | i | i | | | I 
H | loam | i { I I ! | | { 
123- 60 Gravelly clay {sc, CL {A-4, A-6{ 0-15 [55-85 [50-85 [35-80 {40-65 { 26-40 | 8-20 
I loam, gravelly | | | I { { H | | 
i | silty clay { { { | | | | | ! 
: | loam, gravelly | { { { I I | { | 
I | sandy clay | { | { | I { | | 
Ue ae eee eee ee See ee ee 
1 1 
38, 39------------- | 0-5 {Fine sandy loam |SM, ML, [A=-2, A-4{ 0-5 [65-100/60-100[55-100/25-70 | <30 | NP~7 
Linker i | | GM | | { { | { 
} 5-38|Fine sandy loam,{CL, SC, |{A-4, A-6{ 0-10 [90-100]/80-100}70-100/40-80 {| <40 {| NP-18 
| | sandy clay { SM, ML [ | | { | { | 
1. | loam, loam. { | { { | | | | | 
| 38 {Unweathered tn re ce 
{ | bedrock. | { | | | | | ! { 
i | ! { | I | { | | | 
How: | | | | | | | i | I 
Linker------------ | 0-5 [Fine sandy loam {SM, ML, |[A-2, A-4] 0-5 [65-100/60-100{55-100{25-70 | <30 NP-7 
i | | GM | | i | | | 
{ 5-38|Fine sandy loam,{CL, SC, {A-4, A-6] 0-10 [90-100/80-100{70-100/40-80 | <40 | NP-18 
| | sandy clay [ SM, ML | | | { I | { | 
i ‘ft loam, loam. | | | | | { | | | 
: 38 |Unweathered te cd 
te i dee aad 
Townley~--~----~---- i 0-5 {Silt loam------- ae cL, jen 0-2 au i 70-95 ere pee | 15-35 NP-10 
H CL=ML 
{ 5-36/Silty clay loam,{CL, CH, {A-6, A=-7| 0-2 [75-95 {65-80 {60-80 [55-75 | 30-65 | 12-35 
| | silty clay, 1 ML, MH | | { { { | { { 
{ | clay. { { | I | { { I I 
{36-45 |Weathered fo we. | wee f wee fi wee fe ee ee ee 
| | bedrock. | | | { | | | I | 
| | | | | { | I | | 
4qe: { I { | { | { | | 
Linker---+-------- 0-5 prams sandy loam ee ML, [res | 0-5 e 5- Bs ad He |e: ee 70 | €30 | NP-7 
GM 
| 5-38|Fine sandy loam,{CL, SC, [A-4, A-6{ 0-10 [90-100}80-100170-100/40-80 | <40 | NP-18 
! | sandy clay | SM, ML { | I | I | | | 
| | loam, loam. | { | | | | { | | 
{ 38 {Unweathered { --- | --- ee ee ee 
{ | bedrock. | | { { | { I | ! 
i { | { { | | { { I i 
Urban land. | | | | | { | 
: 
Woe sdoeosedete ses | 0-6 [Fine sandy loam |[ML, CL-ML]A-4 | © |95-100195-100185-100170-95 | <40 | NP-10 
MeQueen | 6-13{Silty elay, clay{ML, CL [A~7, A-6] 0 195-100[95~100]90-100/85-98 }| 30-50 | 10-25 
| { loam, clay. | | | | 
113-57}/Clay loam, silty|ML, CL {A-6, A-4! 0 195-100{95-100190-100/60-90 | 28-40 | 8-20 
{ { clay loam, | { | | | { { | | 
| | sandy clay | { { t | | | { | 
{ | loam. | { | | | I { { 
157-80|Sandy clay loam,{CL, }A-2, 1 0 = {95+100195-100150-100115-65 | <35 | NP-20 
I | clay loam, { SM-SC, | A-4, | | | { | | ! 
| sandy loam. | sc, ML A=6 | | | 
NO, Yn eee {| 0-18{Cherty loam----- IML, CL, [A-4 | 0-5 {55-80 [50-75 [40-70 [36-60 | <30 | NP-10 
Minvale { { GM, Gc | { H | i | I | 
118-70{Cherty silty ICL, {A=-4, A-6] 0-5 [50-75 [50-75 }40-70 [36-65 | 20-30 | 5-15 
| clay loam, | CL-ML, | | | | { t | | 
eherty silty GC, | | | | | | | { 
elay, cherty GM-GC | | I | ! ! { I 
| | I | I { | | 
| | I | | | I I 


| | 

| | 
elay. 

{ | 
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| | {__ Classification |Frag- | Percentage passing ! 
Soil name and {[Depth{| USDA texture | [ments | sieve number-- st Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | {| Unified | AASHTO {| > 3 } limit | ticity 
L { inehes 4 10 yo | 200 ~t index 
{In | | | | Pet | | 1 | { Pot | 
| I l { | I | { | i I 
67----------------- { 0-8 {Fine sandy loam {SM, [A-4 10-5 {85-100/85-100170-1001[40-90 {| <25 [ NP-7 
Wynnville | | SM-sc, | | I | { { i I 
i | { ML, | ! | | I | i | 
| { | CL-ML | bt | | | | { / 
| 8-64}Loam, sandy clay|SM-SC, [A-4 1 0-5 [85-100185-100]70-100{ 36-90 | 15-30 | 3-10 
| { loam, silt { sc, 1 | | I ! H | 
| | loam. | CL-ML, { | | | | | | { 
I | } CL | { | | | i | | 
be Se ee a at ed iL. j 1 { 1 _t i _L 


* See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 
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The erosion tolerance factor (T) is for the entire 


Absence of an entry means data were not available or were not estimated 


[The symbol < means less than; > means greater than. 
profile. 
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| 
Soil name and | Depth { Permea- | Available} 


map symbol water 
apacit 
{ | In 
| I 
65 meer cece mene we nce re ce oem en neon | | 0 » 16-0. 
Waynesboro | { .0 -15"0. 
{ | -O [0.12-0. 
| 
66nasenwaden se rors i 20 [O.11"0. 
Wickham .0 [0.12-0. 
| I 
6 mew re cn cone wo ne men vars oo ow rene ~| { .0 15-0. 
Wynnville | | 0 15-0. 
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TABLE 15.+-PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS~-Continued 


{ ] Risk of corrosion | | Erosion 
Soil | Shrink~ | | l_factors 
[reaction | swell { Uncoated | Concrete { { 
lpotential | steel L | eee ee 
pH | | ip. ! { 
| | | | { 
4.5-5.5 |Low------= | LOWn =n eee nee |High-~---------- fO.24} 5 
Y 55.5 | LOW sree [Mod erat Gc -rmere | Hig hewn ere rere remeron {0.28} 
45-525 [OnShate ten wenn | | ner 
4.5-6.0 20] 
4.56.0 24} 
{ 
3.6-5.5 {Low------- {Moderate 
3.6-5.5 | Low-----~~ {Moderate 


* See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 
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[Absence of an entry indicates the feature is not a concern. See text for descriptions of symbols and such 
terms as "rare," "brief," and "perched." The symbol < means less than; > means greater than] 


I fou Flooding igh water table |) Bedroek 
Soil name and {Hydrologic} | | | | I | ! 
map symbol group {| Frequency | Duration | Months | Depth | Kind {Months | Depth |Hardness 
1 t 
1 oa 
| { I I | Ft i I { In | 
I I { | | i I H | 
1, 2, 3, 4, Sewnnn] B {None-~--~---~ fo wee [0 wee 1>6.0 [ == } --- f  >60 i --- 
Allen ! { | { I | | t H 
t | { | { { i H { 
6*: ! I | { I | | { | 
Allenw--n--nnnn nn! B [NONenenenaen} wae {aaa 1 >6.0 [wee | mee 60 fee 
i I | | i { { { { 
Rock outerop. t l { i I | { I | 
I I I ! { I { { | 
[once vec me re me mace mee cere ce | B {None-------= {0 wen a 1 >6.0 {wee f wee ff 60 fee 
Bodine { { | { i | { I { 
| i H i | { i i | 
See Seees ea eshew | c | Frequent----|Brief-----| Nov-Apr {0.5~1.0/Apparent{Nov-Mar | >60 [wee 
Cedarbluff : i ; H | 1 I I | 
t i i { | { H { 
ee eres | c {Frequent~~---|Brief-----{| NoveApr [0.5-1.5{Apparent{|Nov-Apr} >60 { deed 
Chewacla I { | i { | { { | 
i i { i I | ! ! { 
LO preven ce oe me ce ow oe non ncn en | B {Occasional |Very brief{ Nov-Mar | >6.0 | wa- | w22 { >60 { wee 
Choecoloceo H { { 1 i { { { H 
| { ! I I i i I 1 
ed Cc [Rarennnannnn} aan [wae 12.0~3.0}Perched {Nov~Mar| >60 totes 
Cloudland t { ! I [ | { i | 
I | i i i { | I { 
12, Baw ween nn ewne | c [None--------} 9 --+ [0 wee | >6.0 {[ =-- {| -=-- { 20-40 {Rippable 
Conasauga f | | { | | i { | 
i { I I i | | t t 
14%; i i H | I i i I H 
Bonatsteprede ster c esac racacaacat | won nee | >6.0 wae | wae 20-40 peeeegore 
Firesténe-------- c | None~~--~-~-~ ~~~ | — >6.0 see mae 20-40 iRippable 
( { i I t 1 t 
15*, 16%: | | { H ! { i { i 
Renee ee Cc [Nonerssa7==>1| core H aan | >6.0 | non rd | 20-40 {Rippable 
I i I i 
Rock outcrop. | i | | { I I { { 
I I H | H H i H i 
17*: i I H | { | i l { 
Conasauga~~------ c pene wren ne eee | ~a- | wae >6.0 | a wae 20-40 {Rippable 
t 
if | if t { ! ! 
Urban land. { | | t i t { H t 
i { { | I { { I i 
18, 19, 20-------- \ B | None-~~-~~--~~ [0 wee [0 wee 1 >6.0 f an a, { 9600 fae 
Dewey { { I i { | ! ! ! 
| | | | { t I | 
2 Seeeenaneaneosed ! B {Occasional |Very brief] Nov-Mar | >6.0 | -.- | wen t >60 | ed 
Ellisville H ! | I { | i i ! 
! i t ' 1 
t { i | i i i H i 
22%: I | | | { | { I { 
Ennis-~~----~---~~ | B |Rare to {Very brief| Dec-Mar | >6.0 | ~~~ | --- | >60 [0 wen 
| | occasional. | { { | I i { 
i { | { { I i I 1 
LODE L VILLE wan wnwe | c {None to [Very brief] Dec-Apr [{1.0-3.0{Apparent|Dec~Apr| >60 { nae 
| | oceasional.| | | I i { i 
i I I | | | | { { 
23, 24an---en enn | C | None--~-~--~ a [0 wee 1 >6.0 [| == [ o--- { 20-40 [Rippable 
Firestone { | | { i I ! { I 
{ { | ! i I H { I 
25%: 1 | | | | i H { { 
patipecner erent | c ener Teese ovens [i ses H >6.0 [ --- I --- | 20-40 Extppebee 
| 5 { U 
Leesburg~~~-----~ B pears were | es ane >6.0 | ~-- i -a- >60 ' ao 
1 t i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES~~Continued 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES~-Continued 
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* See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior of the mapping unit. 
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TABLE 19.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


Soil name { Family or higher taxonomic class 


Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Loamy~skeletal, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Fine~loamy, siliceous, thermic Fragiaquic Paleudults 


ChEWA C1 An wre ee eee | Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts 
Choccoloccow-----<aenena-=/ Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 

Cloud land --<0-n-w new n nn enn | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Glossic Fragiudults 
CONASAUZA we wwe ewe | Fine, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludalfs 

Dewey ~--<--0--40> wasancnee-| Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Paleudults 
ElLLiSvilleq-----e-enacne~| Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Dystric Fluventic Eutrochrepts 
Enni Senne ene eee n sewn nnn | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Fluventic Dystrochrepts 
Fir eStone wn + ern nnn enn {| Very-fine, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludalfs 
Gaylesville------------= a-{ Fine, mixed, thermic Aeric Ochraqualfs 

Hartsells wannnaneevnen{| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Rolston-+-<<----- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 

Holston Varlant-~--<---<-< | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Leadvale----- wnannacancenn| Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Typic Fragiudults 

Lee sbur geenn water renner | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Link OP wow nner eee renee { Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Lobelville----- wannnseneen| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts 
Mc Queen wre enn ann | Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 

Minval €---- ener enn nn | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Nella-~---------~ mancaweene| Finesloamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Palmerdal e-nnsenncne nnn nnn | Loamy-skeletal, mixed, acid, thermic Typic Udorthents 
Stemley wn ~ ee nner nnn een | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Glossic Fragiudults 
TOCCOA wee wenn [ ottatetated ---/| Coarse-loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Udifluvents 
Townley ~-~--= maanaannewne~| Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 


Waynesb0rowewnn nnn nanan | Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Wickhattww---n-enwceanren--| Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Wynnville------~ aennacnenen| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Glossic Fragiudults 
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LEGEND’ 
AREAS DOMINATED BY WELL DRAINED AND SOME- 
WHAT EXCESSIVELY DRAINED, STEEP SOILS ON 
MOUNTAINS. 


aAaMOUAHO 


NELLA—ALLEN—ROCK OUTCROP: Deep, loamy 
soils that formed in material weathered from sand- 
stone; and Rock outcrop. 


erately deep and deep, clayey and loamy soils that 


formed in material weathered from shale and sand- 


ae | Ve | 7 Ey, ) fb G03 hes ee ee 


ay y Fi TOWNLEY—LEESBURG-PALMERDALE: Mod- 
‘ei : 


erately deep, loamy and clayey soils that formed in 


¢ 
ae A | S R // - v, ; Me ray ie y material weathered from cherty limestone and shale. 
: A f eZ; 3G y YG) ; f - AREAS DOMINATED BY WELL DRAINED, 
a ( 7 emu: A IY GENTLY SLOPING TO MODERATELY STEEP 
: “sp ' : AS Y/ melee BZ A ( SOILS ON SANDSTONE PLATEAUS. 
. iy S ‘ ay e. =e jie y) ; HARTSELLS—LINKER—TOWNLEY: Moderately 
WY |e AA . 
; 4 ~| AZ : 


deep, loamy and clayey soils that formed in materi- 
al weathered from sandstone and shale. 


AREAS DOMINATED BY SOMEWHAT EXCESSIVELY 
DRAINED TO MODERATELY WELL DRAINED, 
GENTLY SLOPING TO STEEP SOILS ON DISSECTED 
VALLEYS AND RIDGES. 


MINVALE-—BODINE: Deep, cherty, loamy soils 
that formed in material weathered from cherty lime- 
stone. 


MINVALE—DEWEY—BODINE: Deep, cherty, loamy 
and clayey soils that formed in material weathered 


N C} N ) from cherty limestone. 
ai YX f Y 
+5 SSS 0) L) \ ALLEN—DEWEY: Deep, loamy and clayey soils that 
O 
Big 


— ‘ \ formed in material weathered from sandstone and 
Y* CHS \ : , cherty limestone. 
win \z |_\\ ) = CONASAUGA-—FIRESTONE: Moderately deep, clay- 
=] "= y | 
Z 10% 


Leg ey soils that formed in material weathered from shale. 
OO) 


L—=—Ts mia j AREAS DOMINATED BY WELL DRAINED TO 

a aw SOMEWHAT POORLY DRAINED, NEARLY LEVEL 
TO GENTLY SLOPING SOILS ON STREAM TER- 
RACES AND BOTTOMS. 


S 


HOLSTON—CLOUDLAND—CEDARBLUFF: Deep, 
loamy soils that formed in alluvial material. 


CHEWACLA-—CHOCCOLOCCO: Deep, loamy soils 
that formed in alluvial material. 


CHEWACLA—ENNIS—STEMLEY: Deep, loamy and 
cherty soils that formed in alluvial material. 


*Textures as used in the descriptive headings 
refer to the dominate texture of the subsoil. 
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GENERAL SOIL MAP 
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Scale 1: 190,080 
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SECTIONALIZED 
TOWNSHIP 


Each area outlined on this map consists of 1 fe) 3 4 Miles 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 

meant for general planning rather than a basis 

for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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